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INTRODUCTION, 

In the following pages an attempt has been 
made to delineate faithfully the experiences of a 
girl who resolved to win for herself, by her 
own exertions, without the help of any one, 
with no money, and with very few friends, an 
honourable position in the profession for which 
she felt an irresistible call. When this girl, a 
gentlewoman, resolved upon making the attempt 
to conquer the stage, she was quite young, having 
just left school and passed her examinations. I 
had the privilege of making her acquaintance at 
that time : she consulted me upon certain literary 
ambitions — call them rather certain transient 
whisperings or fleeting desires — such as come 
to many clever young people at that time of 
life : she took such advice as I had to offer, 
and came again with the results in her hand. 
Concerning these results, it is enough to say 
that by this time she had found out the 
only pursuit which could satisfy her soul. She 
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would be an actress. It was no sudden fancy 
such as comes to so many women, springing 
from a desire for the admiration, the applause, 
the splendour, the costly raiment that belong to 
the successful actress — it was a resolution, fixed 
and determined, grounded on such a perception 
of the Art as is given only to those who have 
the genius to practise it. So he who can paint 
even a little looks at a great picture with eyes 
that see far more in it than he who cannot paint 
at all : for the latter sees only the picture, while 
the other sees, besides, something of the soul 
of the man who painted it : one sees what 
there is ; the other understands what was in- 
tended. Again, we who are not actors laugh 
and cry in the House. Dorothy Wallis, and 
I such as she — they are but few — pass over the 
footlights and stand beside the actors, under- 
standing what they mean, seeing and hearing far 
more than the people in the pit. 

Again, then, she did me the honour of con- 
sulting me ; but this time it was only a pretence 
of consulting, for her mind was already made up. 
Perhaps she wished to hear and to combat objec- 
tions which one need not repeat, and exhortations 
which it was one's apparent duty to offer. She 
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was resolved; she would seek no ones permission; 
she would ask no one s support ; she would rely 
entirely upon herself. And so, with her little 
purse, her box of belongings, she went out 
into the raging, roaring ocean where all the 
fishes are preying upon each other. For a 
space I knew not what had become of that 
slender, brave — stubborn (?) — girl who had gone 
out unprotected into the unprotecting world, 
the stony-hearted world, the world of sweaters, 
grinders, and deceivers — nor did I know where 
to seek for her, nor what had become of her. 

You who do Dorothy Wallis the honour of 
reading these pages may learn what became of 
her. 

The time came when she returned and told 
me what had happened. Then I ventured, for 
the third time, upon a little advice. I advised 
her, encouraged her, and stimulated her to set 
down faithfully the history which follows. It is a 
perfectly true history. Some things have been 
altered ; many things have been suppressed. In 
the history of a girl who lives such a life, pro- 
tected only by the companionship of another girl, 
many things have to be suppressed ; many insults 
which such girls have to encounter must be passed 
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over. Of these one can only explain that there is 
a certain class of reptile who sits at the entrance 
of every profession or calling taken up by girls. 
All that we need say of him is that it is a pity he 
cannot have his multitudinous carcase rolled into 
one for a single comprehensive flogging, and his 
multitudinous head compressed into one for a 
single comprehensive hanging. 

The presentation of any one girFs fight for 
life, truly and faithfully told, ought to be useful, 
whether it shows how difficult that fight may 
be, how brave must be the girls who attempt it, 
how frugal must be their life, how arduous is 
their labour, or whether it may lead some to 
consider what, if anything, may be done for the 
girls who have to face such a life. This young 
actress, while she is learning her profession, lives 
— but you shall see how she lives ; and you may 
thus reflect how many there are who live in the 
same hard, poor, and hopeless way, doing work 
that must be done by somebody, yet is necessarily 
poorly paid. 

There are thousands of girls like Dorothy in 
London : not all trying to become actresses, it 
is true, but all trying somehow to live. They 
would write ; they would paint ; they would act ; 
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they would teach ; they would become type- 
writers, clerks, cashiers, anything and everything, 
for any pay that is ofifered. How do they all live? 
They have their relations, it is true, but these 
are often so poor that even the addition of a 
daily meal is felt. They have also, which is 
more important, each other — Dorothy, for instance, 
had her friend Rachel. Alone and unsupported I 
think she could not have faced all the misery and 
all the poverty and all the drudgery. Some of 
them also have their lovers and, one hopes, in 
due time, their husbands. 

Dorothy, you will see, does not complain. 
Girls like Dorothy never do complain. They 
have always youth, hope, and faith. Others may 
get trampled down ; they will not. Others are 
desperately wounded, crippled, disabled ; they 
mean to come out all the stronger. Considering 
all things, I think that, under these conditions, 
young men are not so brave as girls. The 
number of very poor young men who are brave 
enough to resolve that, in spite of all, they will 
succeed, is much smaller in proportion, I believe, 
than the number of poor girls who are sustained 
by the like lofty courage. 

It only remains to hope that Dorothy may find 
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a sympathetic audience. Good people, consider 
— she is but a girl still, and unused to face so 
many. Give her your ears for a few minutes 
only, and perhaps she will keep them to the 
end. 

The orchestra ceases ; the fiddlers lay down 
their bows ; the footlights brighten. In a private 
box I see Rachel — Dorothy's friend — and Oney, 
her brother. The former looks anxious. '' Oh ! " 
she cries, *'how can she — how can she — face this 
crowd ? " 

Crowd, indeed ! If only she can persuade some 
of this crowd into silence while she speaks ! 
Strange House, in which the writer becomes a 
dramatist or an actor, and the scenes shift con- 
tinually and become a panorama ! This House 
is full, sometimes, though there are but fifty 
people in it, and it will stretch out wide enough, 
deep enough, high enough, to hold as many as 
speak the English language — yea, a hundred 
living millions. 

'' She will face the crowd all right," says Oney, 
who has boundless confidence in Dorothy. '' You 
wait and see. I'm not afraid. She'll make them 
listen." 

The curtain rises. The scene is a dingy 
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room in a lodging-house. And see — the actress- 
writer is seated at the table. She rises ; she 
comes down the stage, and stands before us — her 
hands folded, her eyes serious, and . . . Hush ! 
Silence ! The piece is a monologue ; the author 
herself is the actress ; she is a debutante on this 
stage of ours ; she has never before appeared on 
the boards of the Royal Paternoster Theatre 
(sole Lessees and Managers, Messrs. Longmans, 
Green, & Co.), formerly the old Ship Theatre 
Royal. We sit back in our seats — the House is 
hushed, and . . . Dorothy Wallis speaks. 

WALTER BESANT. 



PREFACE. 

Dearest Alec, 

Since you have given permission, I have placed 
these letters, originally written for your own eyes only, 
in the printer's hands. If any care to read the history 
of a girl who has had to fight for her own hand, they 
will perhaps remember that the following pages were 
written from day to day : that they are a diary rather 
than a history: and that they were written for one 
person, not for all. This will excuse their colloquial 
style. I have, as you will see, taken out certain 
passages which must not be read by any but the man 
for whom they were written. 

Your most affectionate, 

DOROTHY. 
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DOROTHY WALLIS. 



I. 

6i Great CoRA^I Street. 

I ARRIVED here in a cab about five o'clock. I have since 
had tea and feel better, but I do not mind telling you 
that I am slightly depressed. Perhaps it is this great 
city of London to which I am not accustomed, as well 
as the sorrow of our having so lately parted from each 
other. When the cab stopped and I got out I felt dis- 
appointed. Great Coram Street is long and gloomy. 
The houses have a dark, silent look about them. They 
are tall and to me uninviting. Russell Square is some- 
where at hand ; also Tavistock Square, and we are close 
to the British Museum. That is all I know about my 
surroundings. The cabman got down and rang the bell 
at No. 6i. It was a cracked bell and sounded feebly. 
A girl with a smutty face and no cap opened the door. 
When she saw me she grinned. I asked for my uncle. 
At that moment I heard his voice. A door opened 
somewhere in the region of the back stairs it seemed 
to me, and he came out. I was much relieved to see 
him, but I find him greatly changed. He has now a stoop 
in the shoulders that I do not like to see, and has grown 
thin — even haggard. He is also getting bald as well as 
grey at the temples. But he still wears the eye-glass. 
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In fact, one could not think of him without it. He 
seemed very glad to see me. He took my hands in his 
and kissed me on both cheeks. " You are the image of 
your father," he said. Then he took out his handker- 
chief and wiped his eye-glass with it. Uncle Nathaniel 
is always affected when he speaks of my father. He 
was his only brother, and they were very fond of each 
other. My father thought so highly of Uncle Nathaniel, 
that at his death he left me, his motherless and only 
child, in his sole care, and made him my guardian. It 
is a great comfort to be in the hands of such a good 
man. I may tell you that he was an elder in a Pres- 
byterian Church when he lived in Scotland ; but he is 
one no longer. He did not quite agree on all points 
with the Presbyterians (Uncle Nathaniel is so terribly 
conscientious) ; but the Presbyterians thought very 
highly of him. I am very glad my guardian is a soli- 
citor ; it saves me so much worry and trouble. I have 
always been a little suspicious of lawyers : one rather 
doubts their honesty. But with Uncle Nathaniel 
everything is perfectly safe. It is not often that a good 
,man is also a man of the world. 

I do not know quite why I am saying this to you. 
Perhaps it is because I have fancied that you did not 
think so highly of Uncle Nathaniel as he deserves. I 
wish you did. If you had seen how kind and attentive 
he was to me during tea-time, I am sure you would have 
esteemed him as I wish you to do. Sometimes he just a 
little bored me, but I would not have let the dear, good 
man see it for the world. He spoke so kindly of you 
that I wish you could have heard him. He said you 
were quite right to take an appointment as surgeoii on 
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board a P. and O. steamer, as young men were able to 
save money in that way, and buy a practice when they 
returned. I said that was exactly what you meant to 
do. Uncle Nathaniel said it showed that you were 
an honourable young man, and did not intend to take 
advantage of my position. I don't quite know what he 
meant by that. My money has never been spoken of 
between us, has it, dear ? Still it is nice to feel that one 
has money. I suppose I am quite an heiress. I believe I 
have about 3^300 a year — that is, 3^10,000 invested in the 
three per cents. I said something indirectly about my 
money to Uncle Nathaniel at the tea-table. He looked 
at me with benevolent pity through his eye-glass. " Do 
not set your heart too much on the things of this world, 
my child." I felt rebuked. 

Uncle Nathaniel has three children. I had never 
seen any of them before to-night. While I was at 
school I could not see them: since Uncle Nathaniel's 
wife's d^ath, they have been the sole objects of his 
care. Owing to delicate health, on the few occasions 
when I stayed with Uncle Nathaniel at Upper Nor- 
wood, they were away from home. I cannot think 
why Uncle Nathaniel gave up his house at Norwood. 
It was so much nicer than these apartments, which 
are certainly shabby. This is a lodging-house. The 
landlady is a little, pinched-up woman with a faded 
look, and all her things are dingy and worn. She has a 
very low voice and looks ill, and I feel sorry for her. 
Perhaps Uncle Nathaniel may be able to help her if 
she has any trouble on her mind. He is so full of 
sympathy for all poor people. The other lodgers are 
gentlemen, with the exception of an elderly lady who 
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has a room at the top of the house next door to mine 
and Rachel's. Rachel is my cousin. She is tall and 
dark and, I think, very handsome. She is a very 
silent girl. I could not get her to talk at all during 
tea-time. 

The landlady brought up the tea-tray. We took tea 
in a small, back room which looked out on a wall and 
down into the yard. It is a very dark, close room. 
There is only one window, facing the wall. I felt quite 
suffocated. The furniture is very shabby. I fancy 
Uncle Nathaniel also sleeps in this room, as I saw 
a close-up bed, and I am sure there was a washhand- 
stand behind the curtain in the recess. But he did 
not say. Perhaps he would not like to mention it. The 
two boys have a bedroom at the top of the house exactly 
opposite our room. They are nice-looking boys. The 
eldest is about sixteen. He is quite handsome. His 
name is Daniel. The younger one is Onesimus — isn't 
it a curious name ? They call him Oney. I like him 
best, though he is, like Rachel, very quiet. Now and 
then, though, I catch a twinkle in his eye. He has 
pretty, curly hair. Perhaps it is my being strange 
that makes them shy. I do not think either of the 
boys do anything, or go to school. I wonder why ? 

I must confess I do not quite understand why Uncle 
Nathaniel has chosen to live here. But, no doubt, 
he may have good reasons for doing so. It may even 
be something connected with business, which, of course, 
I could not understand. I am afraid they must be 
poor from everything I see, — the boys' shabby clothes 
and the frugal nature of our meal. It is possible Uncle 
Nathaniel may have sacrificed himself in order to 
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relieve the necessities of others, which he could not 
otherwise have done. Indeed, I think it most probable, 
for he is such a very good man. I quite longed to speak 
to him openly about it, and beg him not to hesitate to 
draw upon my money rather than deprive himself of 
the little luxuries he has always been used to enjoy. 
But there is something about Uncle Nathaniel which 
restrains me. He is so dignified and yet so humble. 
It was quite touching to see him take the tray from the 
landlady's hands and help Rachel to set the table. I 
felt moved. At Norwood there were two servants. 
Here there is only one, and she is at the beck and call 
of the whole house. Uncle Nathaniel spoke very 
beautifully about our appointed trials after tea, and the 
special dispensations of Providence. No minister 
could have spoken more beautifully. It seems he 
is not quite happy in his sons. The eldest is head- 
strong. Uncle Nathaniel says that his mother (who is 
dead) spoiled him ; Uncle Nathaniel was very fond of his 
wife, and when he speaks of her is moved almost to 
tears. It is because Daniel was her special favourite 
that he cannot bear to correct him as perhaps he 
should do. And Oney, he greatly fears, has not been 
endowed by heaven with his full share of intellect. 
Of course, it is difficult to be quite sure until he is 
older, as he may be only slow. But it is very sad to 
think of, and a great trial to Uncle Nathaniel. He 
says we must be very tender with those whom heaven 
has afflicted. Poor little Oney ! I mean to be parti- 
cularly kind to him. 

I must now close, because I am very tired and can 
write no more. Do not be concerned about me. I 
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am perfectly safe with a good, conscientious man like 
Uncle Nathaniel. I can scarcely believe that only a 
year has passed since we met at the garden-party 
at Upper Norwood last summer. How much has 
happened since ! You were then a student at Bartho- 
lomew's, I was a schoolgirl. I shall always love 
Uncle Nathaniel for having thus accidentally brought us 
together. Now that I have left school I mean to try 
and do all the good I can. Perhaps Uncle Nathaniel 
will help me. And I shall think very, very often of you. 



II. 

It was a great comfort to get your letter. By this 
time I am almost reconciled to being here. But I do 
not like living in apartments, at least when they are in 
Great Coram Street. And, of course, in a house of this 
kind we have to wait upon ourselves a great deal. Not 
that I mind doing it. Still, I do not think it can be 
quite comfortable for Uncle Nathaniel. But he is so 
good he never complains. Indeed, from the way he 
speaks you would not imagine he thought of himself at 
all. He is only concerned about his children and my- 
self. Of course we feel it our duty to let him have the 
best there is whenever we can give it him. The boys, 
and Rachel even, see this to be only right. Rachel is a 
strange girl. You may be a little surprised when I tell 
you that she and I are already the greatest possible 
friends, and I really think she is very fond of me, 
as she is always doing little things for me. There is a 
great deal of good in Rachel I am sure, but I cannot get 
her to talk much. Sometimes she begins and gets 
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almost animated, and then stops suddenly as if she were 
frightened. I do not think she is quite a happy girl ; 
though why, I cannot tell. She often looks sad, ahd 
one night I woke to hear her sobbing as if her heart 
would break. I asked if she were ill. Could I do any- 
thing for her? She almost repelled me; and when 
questioned as to the nature of her trouble remained 
silent. I cannot even guess what it may be. I do not 
think she has a lover ; in fact I am quite sure she has 
not. 

I feel much more at home in London. Uncle Natha- 
niel has been very kind to me. He has taken me about 
as much as possible. We have been to all the museums 
and picture galleries. The great beauty of these places 
is as Uncle Nathaniel says, that they are open to all on 
the free days, which he prefers, as they afford more oppor- 
tunity for the word in season which he is ever ready to be- 
stow. On Sunday we walk in the parks. They are very 
pleasant at this time of the year. The flower-beds are 
beautifully arranged, especially in Regent's Park, which 
we often visit. I have not been to the theatre. Uncle 
Nathaniel does not quite approve of it, though he will 
not say it is distinctly wrong. But one afternoon I 
went to German Reed's entertainment and was very 
much amused. Daniel is sometimes very late at night. 
This vexes Uncle Nathaniel, but he cannot be harsh 
with the boy on account of his poor dead mother. One 
night Daniel went to the Empire. He told me about it 
the next morning. ** It was beautiful," he said. '*The 
girls who danced were first-class. A fellow had a 
donkey on a see-saw. He was no end funny. I think 
I would rather like to try the music hall business* It 
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pays uncommonly well if a fellow is smart." Of course 
I promised faithfully not to breathe a word to Uncle 
Nathaniel about it. He would be so dreadfully shocked. 
I really cannot think what he would say. Uncle Natha- 
niel was right when he said that Daniel was headstrong. 
As for Oney, we are great friends; I cannot think that he 
is deficient in intellect, as sometimes, when he is alone 
with Rachel and myself, he is quite brilliant. He is in- 
valuable as a guide. It seems to me that he knows every 
street and turning in the neighbourhood. I really cannot 
think how he managed to get acquainted with them all so 
quickly. He also knows the bus and tram fares as well 
as Uncle Nathaniel himself, and can tell you which are 
the cheapest shops. Oney has a weakness for what he 
calls a bargain. The other day he brought home a 
capital knife with two good blades, one large and one 
small, for which he paid threepence. I could hardly 
believe it at first. Every- one here seems to be living as 
economically as possible. It makes one feel just a little 
uncomfortable to see it. I have been trying to question 
Uncle Nathaniel about my money for some time, but he 
has rather avoided the subject, and I fancy these worldly 
matters are not too congenial to him. The other day, 
however, I asked him point blank. You should have 
seen Uncle Nathaniel's face. A gentle flush spread 
over it. It was a flush of shame at my worldliness. 
He looked at me tenderly through his eye-glass. He 
remarked in a tone that had just the faintest tinge of 
reproach about it : ** You think a great deal about money. 
My poor child, have you not enough for your needs ? " 
I felt a trifle ashamed. I replied I had quite enough, 
but I thought about making a few presents, and it was 
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for that reason I wanted a little money. Uncle Natha- 
niel's face changed. He dropped his eye-glass and took 
my hand. "No happiness," he said softly, "equals 
that of bestowing on others what heaven, in its merciful 
bounty, has given to us. I rejoice that you have so 
early sought this blessing." 

He spoke almost as if I had been his own child. I 
felt quite proud. I think this moved me to stammer 
out my request that he would not hesitate to come to 
me in any need which might arise. At this he was 
much affected. He turned away and took out his 
pocket-handkerchief. I am almost sure that there were 
tears in his eyes. " May heaven bless and keep you 
in the right way ! " he ejaculated. I then told him of 
my wish to do good, and of the pleasure my money 
would be to me on that account. Uncle Nathaniel 
replied : ** Do not build too much on the things of 
earth. I remind you, a little sadly, of that portion in 
Holy Writ : * Riches certainly make themselves wings : 
they fly away, as an eagle toward heaven*." I 
expressed my satisfaction in the knowledge that 
all was in his hands. At that he shook his head. " I 
am merely the humble instrument it has pleased Provi- 
dence to appoint for that purpose." I said I thought I 
was now old enough to try and understand a little 
about my own affairs, and begged that he would 
enlighten me concerning them. Uncle Nathaniel said : 
" I will go and see about the dividends " ; and our 
conversation ended. I suppose he did go, for the 
following evening he called me aside and gave me five 
half-crowns, which made a total of twelve and six- 
pence. He looked a little sad as he counted them into 
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my hand. Perhaps I had seemed too eager for this 
filthy lucre. 

The next morning I went out by myself and bought 
some things. I walked down Oxford Street and looked 
at the shops. There were many things I liked, but 
they were mostly dear. One cannot buy very much 
with twelve and sixpence when one wants to buy 
several things. Of course, I have some more money, 
but I do not wish to spend it if I can help doing so. 
I have set it aside to do good with. 

At last I went into Gask's and bought a pair of 
gloves for Rachel. They were dark-brown kid, and cost 
half-a-crown. I have noticed that her gloves are very 
shabby, and as she wants a new pair badly, I am going to 
give her them. I was also obliged to buy a pair for myself, 
because my own are rather too worn to wear. As 
I was passing out I caught sight of some nice silk 
handkerchiefs. It occurred to me that Uncle Nathaniel 
might like one to wear sometimes round his neck. I 
bought one, the price being five shillings. I had, then, 
half-a-crown left. I turned into Tottenham Court Road 
to see what could be done with the remainder of my 
money. I got a couple of red-plush frames for our 
landlady. She likes red, and I know she has several 
photographs. She was very pleased when I gave them 
to her, and quite surprised. She put the portraits of her 
husband (who is dead) and her son (w^ho is living) into 
them. The frames were sixpence each. I spent the re- 
maining eighteen-pence on a paint box for Oney, that was 
a shilling, and I got a purse for Daniel with the sixpence 
left. Uncle Nathaniel seemed highly gratified at my 
present. ** I shall always think of and pray for you, 
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my child, when I put it on," he said, when I gave it him. 
One likes to give a present to such a good man. It is 
like receiving a favour. Oney was also very pleased 
with the paint box. His eyes quite glistened at the 
sight of it. He has displayed a wonderful talent for 
drawing caricatures. They are really very funny. He 
has caricatured the landlady and (I am almost ashamed 
to say it) Uncle Nathaniel himself. He drew Uncle 
Nathaniel praying, one eye shut, the other open. I 
could not help laughing at it, but I am afraid it was 
very wrong to do so. When I gave Rachel the gloves 
she burst into tears. I was astonished. What could 
be the reason of this outburst ? "I cannot possibly 
accept them ! " she cried. I asked if she liked them. 
** Yes ; they are very nice. I like them very much." I 
begged her to take them. She refused; positively 
refused. More tears followed. 

At last I got quite vexed, and I am afraid spoke a 
little sharply to her. The tears ceased. She seized 
my hand and kissed it. Strange girl ! " I can never 
be grateful enough to you for your kindness to me and 
my family, dear Dorothy," she murmured. I was 
surprised. " No one has ever been so good to me 
before." I gently reminded her of Uncle Nathaniel's 
unfailing care for his children. She looked at me a 
little oddly I thought, but said nothing. Somehow I 
do not think Rachel is quite sensible of all Uncle 
NathanieFs goodness. Perhaps it is because he is her 
father. I am writing in our joint room. Rachel is 
downstairs with Uncle Nathaniel. As I went down 
just now to see if there were any letters for me by the 
post that came, I heard Rachel speaking very earnestly 
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to some one in the back room. Her voice sounded 
almost as if there were tears in it. Of course, I could 
not hear what she was saying, and would not have been 
so mean as to listen, but I think she was begging very- 
hard for something. Then I heard Uncle Nathaniel's 
voice in reply. It sounded stern, in fact a little cold. Evi- 
dently he would not grant her request. I wonder what it 
was. Can Rachel wish to go to the Empire ? But no ; it is 
more likely to be some foolishness in which she has 
become involved. I wish she would confide in me. 
Uncle Nathaniel is such a very good man that he no 
doubt finds it a little difficult to make allowance for the 
weaknesses of others less high-principled and upright than 
himself. If it is anything bad, I almost think I should 
not have told him if I had been Rachel. Still, one 
should not encourage deception. It is better to suffer 
the just chastisement of heaven, Uncle Nathaniel says, 
than to continue wilfully in sin. 



III. 

A TERRIBLE thing has happened to me. I hardly know 
how to write to you, because I feel so perplexed and 
bewildered. I have lost all my valuable jewellery. 
There is absolutely nothing left. How I came to find 
it out was in this way. Of course, living as we do, I 
never require any evening dress or ornaments, for 
one does not wear gold necklaces or bracelets to 
visit museums or picture galleries. And I have not 
been out to dinner or to any parties since I came. 
Therefore I have not thought about my jewellery at all. 
Indeed, I have left off wearing a gold brooch, because 
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I fancied Uncle Nathaniel might think me vain and 
worldly. But one morning I remembered that the 
clasp of my gold necklace was bad. How it came into 
my mind I do not know. I thought it would be well to 
have it repaired, as in the winter one is more likely to go 
out and want these things. It is then even possible that 
Uncle Nathaniel may take us to some quiet parties, and 
one may as well wear what one has in the shape of 
ornaments. 

I went upstairs to our room, opened my box and took 
out my jewel case. When I put the key into the lock 
it would not turn, and as it generally turns so easily I 
thought it strange. After trying two or three times I 
managed to open the case. Imagine, my horror when I 
found it absolutely empty. There was not even a brooch 
left. ^Everything had vanished. I could hardly believe 
my eyes. It was so strange, that it felt almost like some 
hideous nightmare. Involuntarily I turned the case 
upside down. Nothing fell out. I put my hand inside, 
and felt along it. I rubbed my eyes and stared at it. 
It was quite clear that it contained nothing. I then pro- 
ceeded to examine the lock. Undoubtedly it had been 
tampered with. The person who tampered with the lock 
had taken my jewellery. On that point there could be 
no doubt. It is very fortunate that the notes I have 
put aside as a little fund to do good with are still in 
my purse which I carry in my pocket. I had intended 
placing them for safety in this case but forgot to do so. 

I sat down on the bed and tried to make a mental 
list of what I had lost. There was a gold necklace, two 
gold bracelets and a bangle, my beautiful little gold 
watch and chain, some pearls, a pair of diamond ear- 
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rings, and goodness knows how many brooches and 
rings. Isn't it horrible to think of? and nearly all of 
them had been my mother's. On that account I could 
not bear to lose them. The tears quite came to my 
eyes as I thought they might be lost for ever. I am 
afraid Uncle Nathaniel would think me very worldly, 
and fond of earthly dross. But I could not help it. I 
have always heard that London is a dreadful place for 
thieves. Now I have proved it. But who is the thief? 
Who could have stolen my jewellery ? I must lose no 
time in trying to find the thief and recover my things. 
I wished Uncle Nathaniel had been in, that I might 
have consulted him. Unfortunately he was out and 
would not return till evening. They were all out 
except myself. Rachel was marketing, and where the 
boys were I did not know, but they were out. I felt a 
little stupefied. My head ached. I thought I would put 
on my hat and get a little air. I wanted to think what 
was best to be done. 

Mechanically I took the way to the park. I passed 
Portland Road Station and turned up by Park Crescent 
into Regent's Park. There were a lot of perambulators 
and children about. I sat down on a seat and tried to 
think. There was a nice breeze under the trees. It was 
cool and pleasant. But my mind seemed a blank. I 
had sat for some time when a heavy step on the gravel 
behind made me turn my head. It was a policeman. 
A woman with a perambulator stopped him to ask 
something. He gave her the required information and 
she passed on. A thought struck me instantly. When 
one has been robbed one naturally goes to the police. 
There is no one else to apply to. If the thief was to 
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be found, the police would find him. How stupid I was 
not to have thought of it before ! I got off the seat and 
turned my steps homewards. But before going to the 
police I felt it my duty to consult Uncle Nathaniel, as 
he is a lawyer, which is nearly as useful in such cases 
as being a policeman, also a very good man, therefore 
he would be sure to advise me in the right way. But 
Uncle Nathaniel would not be home till night. A great 
deal of time would consequently be lost, and in these 
matters time is of immense importance. I consequently 
resolved to acquaint our landlady with the fact of my 
loss. I believe her to be an honest woman. There is 
no use in keeping silent about such a thing, as every one 
has to know about it some time. She might be able to 
advise me a little, and tell me the nearest police-station. 
I thought of one in the Tottenham Court Road. I could 
not think of one nearer. I went in, and found her in the 
kitchen. She was alone. The servant was upstairs. I 
said I wished to speak to her. She asked me to sit down. 
I sat down and began my story. 

As she listened, an alarmed look spread over her 
face. She could not tell me how distressed she was. 
Such a thing had never happened in her house before. 
One of the gentlemen, who had lived there for years, 
had never lost a single thing, not even a silk hand- 
kerchief. It was not likely that any of the lodgers 
could have taken my jewellery; besides, they would not 
be aware of its existence. Some one had taken it who 
knew of its being there. But who did know, except 
Uncle Nathaniel and my cousins? I felt that to 
suspect them would be ridiculous. But no one else 

entered our room except the landlady and the servant. 

2 
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And the landlady, as I remembered, was hardly ever up- 
stairs, while the servant was so busy that I did not 
think she had time to pry into my boxes. She was, too, 
a dull girl and I could not imagine her doing anything so 
neatly as this robbery had been done, for I felt sure she 
would have made a bungle of it. Then she only went out 
for a short time on Sunday afternoons, and as she slept 
in the kitchen it would be very difficult for her to conceal 
so much jewellery from the landlady. She could not 
pawn or sell jewellery on Sunday afternoon, therefore, 
unless she was in league with thieves, it must be still in 
her possession. The girl had been nearly two years 
in the house and had never stolen anything before- 
Opportunity had not been lacking, therefore our land- 
lady refused to believe her dishonest. She advised me 
to go at once to the police-station in Tottenham Court 
Road. I hesitated, and said I must wait for Uncle 
Nathaniel. She said Uncle Nathaniel himself would 
be the first to urge upon me to lose no time in acquaint- 
ing the police with my loss, and that if I would not go she 
would in my place. I was therefore persuaded and went. 
I felt a little nervous when I walked in. A big, dogged- 
looking man sat at a desk on my right hand. He was 
entering something in a book. He looked up and asked 
what I wanted. I told him. He began rhaking notes 
in the book and called to a man in the next room. The 
man came and I was asked to repeat my story to him. 
He was a tall, dark man, perhaps a little heavy looking, 
with a keen penetrating eye. When I had finished he 
went over my story thoughtfully to himself and put 
down certain facts relating to it, also a description of 
the things stolen, in a little black book which he carried 
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in his hand. I asked him what he thought about it. 
He was silent. I inquired further if he thought I should 
recover my jewellery. " It is doubtful, but I will do my 
best," he replied. The big man, looking fierce, said : 
" Of course you know that you must prosecute the thief 
ifthe police find him". 

I felt distressed. I have a great dislike to police- 
courts. I have never been in one in my life. A ghastly 
apparition of a wretched prisoner at the bar, of a stern 
judge, and myself as accuser of possibly some cruelly 
tempted wretch rose before me. I hesitated. The big 
man continued : " Unless you prosecute, the police can 
do nothing for you ". I thought of my beautiful watch, 
my necklace, everything. I said I would prosecute. 
" The man at my elbow is a detective. Will you know 
him again if you see him ? " I said I should. ** It is 
well, as he will call upon you in the shape of a private 
gentleman either to-night or very early to-morrow 
morning. Receive him as if he were a friend." I then 
left the station and went home. I found Rachel and 
the boys just sitting down to dinner, but did not feel 
inclined to eat anything. They asked where I had 
been. I do not know if it was wise, but I could not keep 
silence. I told them of the dreadful discovery I had 
made. Rachel looked, I thought, quite frightened, and 
her hand shook as she handed me a chop. Oney was com- 
pletely overcome with grief at my loss. He threw him- 
self down on the couch and sobbed in the sofa cushions. 
Dear little fellow ! I had quite a business to comfort 
him. He is wonderfully sympathetic. Daniel alone 
did not seem distressed. He even took it quite coolly 
and said he hoped I should get my things again. But 
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I think he was sorry. When Uncle Nathaniel came 
home at night I tpld him immediately all that had 
happened. 

He looked very grieved and wiped his eye-glass more 
than once. ** You have perhaps been a little premature 
in going to the police-station. Prayer and exhortation 
might have exhorted a confession from the guilty sinner. 
In the hurry and excitement of the moment you forgot, 
my dear child, the peculiar power attaching to the 
prayer of the faithful which availeth much." I felt 
quite unhappy. Uncle Nathaniel continued : ** I believe 
it to be the domestic who has committed this sad theft. 
Her wages are small, and she has a mother whom she 
helps to support. In her ignorance and necessity she 
has in all probability grievously erred and fallen 
astray. It is therefore our pious duty to endeavour to 
reclaim her." Perhaps the dear good man may be 
able to bring her to repentance. I wish very much 
that I was not obliged to prosecute the thief. It seems 
rather cruel. But I gannot help it now. 

The next morning, while we were at breakfast, the 
detective came. He was dressed in a light suit and 
wore a gay buttonhole, and I thought looked quite 
handsome. I had not told the boys of his coming and 
they were a little curious to know who the swell might 
be. Uncle Nathaniel received him very nicely. It was 
even pleasant to see how interested the detective 
seemed in Uncle Nathaniel. I think the good man's 
piety must have quite impressed him. The boys went 
out as soon as the detective came. Rachel went 
upstairs, and I found her crying on the bed with her face 
in the pillow after he had gone. The detective could 
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not stay long. He has to attend to a very important 
diamond robbery. But he told me privately that he would 
come again as soon as possible in order to go over the 
house. I think he is very active and if the thief is to 
be found he will find him. Uncle Nathaniel said this 
morning: "I have been praying for guidance with re- 
gard to Daniel for some time past and the way has now 
been made plain to me. Daniel must go abroad and learn 
farming. I have been making inquiries, and there is a 
kind, Christian gentleman who receives young men as 
pupils on his farm in Minnesota. To his care I am 
about to confide Daniel with many prayers.'* He looks 
very anxious, poor dear man, and I do hope Daniel will 
do all right. I think it may be a relief when he is gone. 
Rachel still continues unhappy. Perhaps she is dis- 
tressed at Daniel's going, though I do not think she is 
very fond of Daniel. 

The detective came this afternoon, and went over the 
house with the landlady while I was out. So Rachel 
tells me, at least she says he has been and he went 
upstairs. I suppose he will come soon again. I am 
sorry I was not in, and feel very much afraid that we 
shall not find the thief. Uncle Nathaniel says : ** We 
can only trust in Providence and pray for the way to be 
made plain to us ". The servant stoutly denies any 
knowledge of my things. Poor unhappy girl ! I do not 
see any likelihood of even Uncle Nathaniel's bringing 
her to a better frame of mind. 

I am going out to post this before tea is ready. I can 
hear Rachel sobbing on the bed as I write at my little 
table by the window. She is lying down because her 
head aches. Poor dear Rachel ! how I wish I could do 
something to comfort her, but it seems hopeless. 
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IV. 

I WRITE to you in the greatest distress. A very great 
trouble has fallen upon me. I could never have 
imagined such a terrible thing, never. The blow came 
in a moment and at first I could hardly realise all it 
meant. You will perhaps be glad to hear that my 
jewellery is restored to me. I had almost rather have 
lost everything if I could have been spared the dreadful 
revelation it brought about. The detective has just left. 
He walked in while we were seated at tea. I thought 
there was something strange in his look, and knew at 
once that he had found the thief. I jumped up from my 
chair and asked if he had any news. He put his hapd 
in his waistcoat pocket and produced a great many 
pawn-tickets. I observed Oney's eyes were fixed on them 
very earnestly. Daniel on the contrary was quite 
indifferent, while Uncle Nathaniel assumed that gentle 
look of pious resignation which is so becoming to him. 
Rachel seated herself on the sofa and hid her face in 
the cushions. She seemed overcome with shyness and 
exhibited alarming signs of approaching hysteria. The 
detective fixed his eyes on Daniel and said sternly: 
" Will you explain the pawn-tickets I hold in my hand, 
young gentleman ? " 

Daniel was silent. I asked what the tickets were 
for. ''They are for your watch and chain, your 
diamond earrings and other things, miss." I asked 
where they had been found. " In exploring the house I 
found a suspicious-looking box under the young gentle- 
man's bed in the small top room next to your own. I 
opened the box with a key and found these pawn-tickets. 
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I have visited the shops where the things were pawned 
and there is no doubt whatever that they are yours. 
But I have not found all. Others are yet to be traced. 
Perhaps the young gentleman who pawned or sold them 
will be able to tell us where they are ? " He pointed as 
he spoke to Daniel who sat quite calm and collected, 
with his arms folded. At this Uncle Nathaniel looked 
inexpressibly grieved. He clasped his hands on his 
breast and raised his eyes to heaven in great humility 
and distress. ** If the chastening rod has fallen/' he 
murmured, ** I will not repine since it has been the will 
of Providence, but it is bitter — bitter. I pray for mercy 
for the sinner who has grievously erred and fallen 
astray and that it may please heaven to turn his heart 
and bring him into the right way." 

I was quite moved, but Daniel was obdurate. He 
merely glared at Uncle Nathaniel and muttered : " Keep 
quiet, guv'nor, can't you ? I don't want any humbug." 
At this Uncle Nathaniel turned up his eyes and sighed. 
He took out his handkerchief and wiped his eye-glass. 
Then the detective said sharply: " This young gentle- 
man had better make a clean breast of it as the tickets 
are in his name and another's, that other being 
Onesimus Beckford." At this I gave a cry and started. 
I looked at Oney whose eyes were fixed in gathering 
horror on the detective's face. I saw the colour spread 
over his face and neck. It was a burning blush of 
shame. His eyesjDlinked. A big tear rolled slowly down 
his crimson cheek. His lips parted. He stammered 
something inaudible. At that moment Daniel kicked 
him from under the table. I saw him do it. Oney 
dropped into a chair, and covering his face with his 
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hands wept bitterly, Daniel savagely telling him to leave 
off howling. The detective again pressed Daniel for in- 
formation, but he maintained a dogged silence. Uncle 
Nathaniel took out his pocket-handkerchief and wiped his 
eye-glass. He appeared quite broken with grief. ** May I 
humbly beg you, sir, to bear in mind that the boy was the 
darling, petted child of his poor, dead mother ? her gentle 
heart would have been broken could she have lived to see 
the sorrow of this day ! He is young, wilful, and head- 
strong. As his father I, like Eli, have erred, grievously 
erred, in leniency towards him." 

Here Uncle Nathaniel was completely overcome and 
collapsed altogether into the pocket-handkerchief. The 
detective remained standing at the table, his eye fixed 
intently on Uncle Nathaniel. Presently Uncle Natha- 
niel recovered himself and proceeded : ** With regard to 
Onesimus," he said with tender gravity, " we must 
make allowance for those whom it has pleased heaven 
to afflict. Providence did not think fit to endow him 
with his full share of intellect. Therefore, for such a 
child there must be only pity and forbearance. As the 
earthly father of these unhappy boys, I am grievously 
chastised by their sin. I would in all meekness and 
humility entreat that the wretched wanderers from the 
paths of virtue and rectitude should be left to my ad- 
monitions and prayers. As a not altogether unworthy 
instrument whose efforts Providence has frequently 
recognised in the past I ask this favour." At the con- 
clusion of this speech Uncle Nathaniel lifted his eyes to 
heaven and with his handkerchief held mournfully in 
one hand laid the other gently on a gilt-edged prayer- 
book that lay on the table at his side. 
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I looked at the detective curious to see what effect 
the good man's appeal had made. Of course these men 
get hardened and suspicious, they cannot help it. Yet 
one must sympathise at times with a good man's un- 
merited sorrows. The man appeared quite unmoved, 
and I almost fancied suppressed a smile. He was 
about to reply when Rachel, who had been lying on 
the sofa with her face turned to the wall apparently 
oblivious of what was going on, suddenly rose and stood 
before us. I shall never forget it. Her face was white 
and fixed, her eyes black, tearless and glittering. There 
was about her mouth a rigid determination. I could 
not take my eyes off her face. There was a dead silence 
in the room. Then Rachel spoke. She slowly raised 
her right arm and pointed to Uncle Nathaniel as he sat 
with his hand on the prayer-book. 

"Arrest him," she said in a low, suppressed voice. 
"He is the thief." Did you ever hear of such a dread- 
ful thing ? Her own father ! Uncle Nathaniel uttered 
an exclamation of pious horror and clasped his hands. 
** Unhappy girl ! your mind is unhinged with this 
trouble which has fallen upon us." 

Rachel went on speaking. "The moment has come," 
she said, "when I must either speak or die. I can no 
longer live under the same roof with Dorothy Wallis 
and keep silence. Had this robbery not been discovered 
I should still have confessed. The horror of our life has 
grown daily more terrible to me. It has been doubly 
intolerable since Dorothy came. I now understand 
fully the shamefulness of our mode of existence. Sooner 
would I die or be reduced to the lowest possible menial 
occupation than continue to live in such a way." Then 
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she made full confession — full and detailed. As she 
spoke, pointing to her father, it seemed as if she was 
uttering some terrible curse, so that it made one's blood 
turn cold to hear her. Oh ! while the words poured 
forth with the passionate fury of a wild stormy wind 
from her lips, they seemed to carry with them the terror 
of the storm. A darkness fell on all and a gloom un- 
speakable on Uncle Nathaniel. On the hurricane rode 
dark imps, evil, mocking, triumphant, and threatening. 
They shrieked in the wind and told the wicked deeds of 
the father who would cast his sin upon his children ; 
how he had robbed the orphan entrusted to his care 
and tried to deceive both man and God. Suddenly over 
this horror of darkness flashed the quick, weird lightnings 
of heaven. So fell the words that spoke of retribution 
in the hereafter, a retribution which should be fitting 
for one who had dared to attempt to cheat both heaven 
and earth. 

As the guilty man listened it seemed almost as if a 
curse was descending, as in the times of old, to blast him 
where he stood. He had risen from his chair and 
leaned tremblingly against the table. His face assumed 
a perfectly livid hue. If ever I saw the glance of 
the evil eye, it glared upon me then — the spirit of evil 
defeated and hating its conqueror. As the last word 
died from Rachel's lips he sank into his chair, with the 
exhaustion of utter powerlessness, and turned his face 
away from us. 

Poor, poor Rachel ! And in his eyes as they rested 
on her was the most dreadful and undying hatred. 

It seems that they have been for sonje time practi- 
cally living on other people. They have robbed and stolen. 
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Oh ! it is shameful — horrible ! This is the way they do 
it. Uncle Nathaniel — my uncle — my father's brother — 
takes apartments. He comes to them with Rachel and 
one of the boys. The other is brought in as a 
temporary inmate, — and if there is any mention of 
extra charge he is hurried out of the house in the 
early morning, and let in by one of them late at night, 
so as to evade detection. The boys have a top room, 
Uncle Nathaniel one on the bottom floor which also 
serves for sitting-room. When they are very hard up 
the boys share his and Rachel has the top room. In 
this way they command the run of the house. When 
the landlady gets importunate about paynient and 
Uncle Nathaniel can no longer attempt to evade her 
by slipping away for a few days and returning unex- 
pectedly they flit. This will happen when things 
begin to be missed. The boys are the chief disposers 
of the stolen goods. It appears that Daniel has been 
found, out once or twice. But the people he had 
robbed, being tender-hearted, were moved by Uncle 
Nathaniel's beautiful exhortations and forgave him. 
It is on these wretched boys that the shame falls. 
And they merely execute what has been planned. 
Daniel's headstrong nature and Oney's feebleness of 
intellect are mere pretexts invented by Uncle Nathaniel 
to serve his purposes. When Daniel has got too 
notorious he will be shipped away somewhere, or 
perhaps caught and imprisoned, and Uncle Nathaniel 
will have Oney to fall back upon. Does it not 
sound too dreadful to be believed ? Even now I can 
scarcely believe it. 

When Rachel had finished speaking, Oney broke out. 
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He threw himself at my feet sobbing and declared he 
would not be a thief any longer. He then told the 
whole story — of how he and Daniel had opened my box 
and stolen the jewellery, closing and locking it again. 
It appears the things were not all taken at once, 
but gradually, for fear they should be missed. This 
was Oney's first real theft, as he had merely pawned 
things before. He seemed so miserable and heart- 
broken that I quite forgave him — poor little fellow ! 
Then Daniel got up and used dreadful language — not 
like Rachel's, but bad words — to his father, who sat 
cowering at the table. He said he was going on his 
own hook now ; not another penny would he put into 
his father's pocket. He was- quite white with rage, 
and shook his fist in a threatening way within an inch 
of Uncle Nathaniel's nose. I felt horribly frightened. 
I am afraid that Daniel is not in the least sorry for 
what he has done ; he is only sorry to have been found 
out. I asked Uncle Nathaniel about my money. I 
said it must be withdrawn from his hands. Then it 
came out — Rachel revealed everything — that there 
was nothing to withdraw; not even a penny. All 
had been embezzled by Uncle Nathaniel. He is 
also no longer a solicitor. It is some time since 
his name was struck off the rolls. I was overcome 
with speechless consternation. It seemed some ghastly 
nightmare from which I would awake in my own room ; 
and the sobbing of Rachel, who had re-seated herself 
on the sofa, to be the not infrequent sound which 
sometimes wakes me in the night. But the detective 
was reality. He was standing by the window, the 
little, black note-book in his hand, taking down from 
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Daniel's lips the different places where the jewellery had 
been pawned or sold. He said he was glad I should now 
recover everything. By to-morrow all would be restored 
to me. I thanked him with tears in my eyes. He 
seemed really sorry for me, and asked in an undertone 
what I should do about the prosecution. I did not 
know. He said Daniel had confessed everything and 
it would be a pity to drag Oney into it. I think he liked 
Oney. As for Uncle Nathaniel, it would be left to 
my own judgment what course to pursue. 

Here I broke down and cried. It is so very terrible 
to have been deceived as I have been. The detective 
has gone. I am to go to the police-station to-morrow 
morning. I came straight upstairs to our room when 
the detective was gone, to be alone. One thing is quite 
clear to me. I cannot remain here. No, I must go away 
at once. I cannot stay with Uncle Nathaniel a moment 
longer than is necessary. I will not see him again. But 
it is too late to go to-night. I must wait till to-morrow 
morning. I shall not even say good-bye to my 
uncle. But poor Rachel ? Oh, how grieved I am 
for her. I understand all now, her tears, her silence, 
everything. What will become of her? She is lying 
on the bed in a deep sleep, worn out. Her face is 
calmer and more peaceful than it has been for weeks. 
She looks almost happy and breathes quietly. Can I 
leave Rachel behind me ? No, I shall take Rachel with 
me. Together we will brave the world, support and 
encourage one another. Do not be afraid for me ; I am 
perfectly able to take care of myself I shall get on 
somehow. Something will be found for us to do, and 
if I am no longer an heiress I am still rich in health, 
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strength and love. Never call me poor, while I have 
that. 

V. 

Bernard Street. 

The morning after the great discovery of Uncle 
Nathaniel's villainy I left Great Coram Street. I 
directed the servant to bring breakfast for myself and 
Rachel up to our room ; I could not have sat down ta 
it with Uncle Nathaniel. After breakfast I went down 
to our landlady and paid her myself what was owing: 
for our room. Of course I had nothing whatever to da 
with Uncle Nathaniel's and the boys' rooms, and could 
not be expected to pay for them. I asked if Uncle 
Nathaniel were in. The landlady said he had gone out. 
I then told the servant to call a cab, which she did. 
My two boxes and one containing Rachel's things were 
taken downstairs. We got into the cab and drove away. 
Our landlady told me I should find very reasonable 
apartments in Bernard Street. Therefore to Bernard 
Street we drove. I cannot say that I think Bernard 
Street inviting. But it is to me more cheerful than 
Great Coram Street. It is a very convenient street be- 
cause it is so central, and is very nice and near the 
British Museum, for which I arii glad. I found one can- 
not get any but a top room for very reasonable terms. 
I looked at several but did not care for the people of the 
house. At last I fixed here, because the servant appeared 
pleasant and obliging. She is so fresh and neat in her 
dress that it quite did me good to look at her. The landlady 
is a very quiet woman. She let us have a fair-sized room 
for seven shillings a week. That is really very little, and 
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it is very decently furnished. It will do quite nicely for 
Rachel and myself for the present, as we must spend as 
little as possible while we have nothing coming in. 
You see how wise I am getting. Our window looks 
out on the front. There is one comfort : this is not 
a very noisy street, at least it does not seem so to me. 
And I suppose being so high up makes it quieter for 
us. 

When I asked Rachel to come away with me she 
burst into tears. She said that I seemed like her 
deliverer and there was nothing she would not do for 
me. I am afraid she has been very unhappy. But she 
is quite cheerful now, and has not cried once since we 
came. And she is so useful, for she knows much more 
about household matters than I do. We buy our own 
things and Rachel cooks them. Of course we cannot 
manage very much in the way of cooking, but Kachel 
is very clever in the way of contrivances. She is a 
splendidly economical housekeeper, and she has made 
our room look so nice with a little art muslin, some 
ribbon and various little odds and ends. Oney is here 
also. He came the day after we got in. I was going 
downstairs after breakfast when I thought I heard a 
noise proceeding from the cupboard at the foot of the 
stairs. There is a big tom cat here, and I fancied he 
might have got in. I opened the cupboard and who 
should be curled up there among the cans and brushes 
but Oney ! I was so astonished it nearly took my 
breath .away. Oney was fast asleep and snoring. I 
laid my hand on his shoulder and called him by name. 
He started and rubbed his eyes. He opened them and 
saw me. He gave a frightened cry and darted out of 
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the cupboard upsetting a can. He fell on his knees at 
my feet and clutched my dress convulsively. 

It appeared that he had followed us in the cab the 
preceding day, and lurked about till night. He slept 
on a doorstep in a back street. Fortunately he escaped 
detection. In the early morning he was back in 
Bernard Street and slunk in behind one of the lodgers 
and got upstairs. Seeing the cupboard door ajar he 
crept in and fell fast asleep. Poor boy ! what could I 
say to him ? Of course I should have been angry and 
scolded him, but he looked so forlorn and dejected that 
I could not do it. Then he begged to be allowed to 
stay with us. He said he believed Uncle Nathaniel 
and Daniel had gone away, but whether ' together 
or separately he did not know. He was quite sure he 
could get a place as errand-boy, and he would eat very, 
very little. Wouldn't I let him stay ? One must have 
had a heart of stone to refuse. I went upstairs to 
Rachel and told her. She looked considerably sur- 
prised. As for Uncle Nathaniel and Daniel she said, in 
a trembling voice, she never wished to see either of them 
again. But Oney was different. He would even be 
useful to us, and he could not make much difference in our 
expenditure. Perhaps the landlady could find him a bed 
somewhere. I went down to ask her. I told her Oney 
had no mother, that his father had gone away, being 
unable to take the boy with him, and he was exceedingly 
anxious to be with his sister and myself. I called Oney 
in and he stood trembling and beseeching before her. 
The landlady's heart melted. She agreed to make him 
up a bed in the back kitchen for a small weekly sum, 
as there was no room to be had. I was even a little glad 
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of this because it would have been so much more 
expense, and Oney does not mind in the least. He is 
immensely happy, runs up and down stairs whistling, 
and has made himself very useful to the landlady. But 
I am sorry to say he has not found a place yet, though he 
has been indefatigable in visiting shops ; there does not 
seem any vacancy he could fill. However, he continues 
very bright and happy, and I have no doubt something 
will soon turn up. Neither Rachel nor I have found any- 
thing. We go every morning directly after breakfast 
to a little reading-room near the Museum where we can 
see all the daily papers. The admission is one penny. 
We do not both go because that would be an un- 
necessary waste of a penny. If Rachel goes she takes 
a piece of paper and a pencil and writes down any 
likely addresses for us to write to. If I go, I do the 
same thing. I am beginning to feel a little dis- 
heartened. There are so few advertisements that seem 
at all suitable for us to answer. In fact, there are very 
few advertisements at all just now. I don't know why. 
I suppose everything is pretty full up. Of course there 
are always a few governesses and nurses wanted. But 
we will not teach unless we are obliged, and we will 
keep together as long as ever we can. On that point we 
are quite determined. And there are hardly any daily 
governesses wanted, and they must generally be 
certificated. It is really dreadful to see how much people 
want. Rachel is a little bit cast down. We have 
written a good many letters and received no answers. 
It is wearying. But never mind — I daresay something 
will turn up very soon. At any rate we will hope so. 
We have been in the Museum a good deal. Rachel has 

3 
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been reading history and literature to improve her 
mind, as she says she is dreadfully ignorant. But I can- 
not read. My mind is too full of the future. I was in 
hopes we might have been able to get a little work 
there, but it seems there is very little going just now. 
And we might not be able to do it if there was any to be 
had. I think, however, we must put a bold face on it, and 
try for everything that is even the least little bit likely. I 
have just told Rachel so. When we came away I had 
ten pounds. We have been here nearly a week, and we 
calculate that for the three of us our board and lodging 
will riot cost quite a pound. It is wonderful how 
cheaply one can live when one knows how. Do not be 
in the least degree uneasy. I am very well, and full of 
hope. But, oh ! my dear Alec, I am no longer an heiress. 
I have lost everything. I am alone in the world, except 
for you and Rachel ; and I have no money except ten 
pounds, and I have no special training and no gifts that 
I know of. But I am full of hope. Do not fear for me. 
I am full of hope. 

IV. 

I AM thankful to be able to tell you that at last we 
have found work. We walked about first to a great 
many places and saw a great many people who either did 
not want us or who wanted us for almost nothing at all. 
I found out that there are very, very few things one can 
do without previous experience, and even the experi- 
enced people get very little. And the rush is so great 
after everything that anything to be personally applied 
for is gone within a few hours. When a place was a 
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long way off, we found it no good going because some 
one nearer had been and got it. I was just beginning 
to feel the least little bit doubtful about my success 
when one morning I saw inserted in a daily paper the 
following advertisement. ** Wanted, ladies to do copy- 
ing. Clear, round hand and good education indis- 
pensable. Apply, in own handwriting, to X. Y. Z., 
Fenchurch Street, E.C." I wrote, stating my different 
acquirements, and without the least idea as to what the 
copying really was. Rachel wrote as well. In little 
over a week I received an official reply asking me to 
present myself at the office on a given morning in the 
following week at 9-30, when the firm would be pleased 
to give me three days' trial. 

On the appointed day I arrived and found myself in a 
huge building with a wide stone staircase. Learning 
that my destination was the third floor, thither I 
journeyed, and then found myself inside a glass 
door staring down a long passage. 

A girl who was coming out of one of the side rooms, 
in answer to my timid inquiry, directed me to go to the 
room at the end of the passage. 

I went there and found myself in a small room fitted 
up as an office with glass cupboards filled with red- 
backed ledgers all round it and an empty railed desk 
confronting me. 

At a side, wooden table on two high stools sat a red- 
nosed, bearded man and a tall boy. A pale, greasy- 
looking young man came in and began tying up a 
parcel with string. 

I stood and waited. 
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Presently in came a tall and well-dressed young lady 
who walked with an air of authority. 

The door of an inner room opened, two girls came 
out and embraced her. She took off her hat and mantle 
and hung them up on a peg behind her. 

Then she sat down and I handed her my letter from 
the firm. 

She pulled out a 'book and I entered in it my name 
and address. 

Writing something in a large book before her, she 
handed me a blue ticket directing me to take down the 
volume named on the ticket, which I did. I was then 
given a mark, told where to get wrappers, and sent into 
an office where I was told I should find a vacant seat. 

It was a room filled with desks and large volumes on 
stands from which its occupants were writing. 

I dropped into a seat opposite a grey-haired little 
lady with a beak nose and eye-glasses who reminded 
me strangely of a parrot. She eyed me curiously all 
over. 

" New," she whispered loudly to her neighbour, a 
grey-haired, pale woman with spectacles, who looked 
ill. I had brought no pen, and was obliged to borrow 
one. I began writing quickly. The inkstand was full, 
the pen spluttered. I did not ink the wrappers, but 
my fingers got horribly inked. I looked at them rue- 
fully. 

**Want to wash your hands?" said the beak nose; 
** there's a washstand in the corner." She got up and 
inspected my writing, which she declared beautiful but 
not copperplate. 

I walked to the washstand, a little tin affair with a 
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can before it. I washed my hands and resumed 
work, a girl with a squeaky voice telling us the 
exact time for about the third time in the last twenty 
minutes. 

Presently I became aware that some one was stand- 
ing over me. I looked up hastily and saw a well-built 
man with sunny brown hair, blue eyes, and glittering 
white teeth, standing behind me. He was well dressed, 
and his right hand covered with a lemon-coloured 
kid glove pointed to a wrapper at my side. He smiled, 
much as if he would have liked to tite, and making 
some observation in a soft, smooth voice, glided away. 
Every one had been strangely silent. Then the parrot 
lady spoke. 

" What did he say ? " she asked in a loud, interested 
whisper, leaning over her stand. I repeated the obser- 
vation. ** Do you think she's going up ? " she inquired 
of her neighbour, who shook her head and said she 
couldn't say ; it was all fancy. Conversation went on 
in snatches. Every one was discussed — how long th,ey 
had been there, if they were good-looking, where they 
came from, what they wrote like, and so on. The 
** permanents " were referred to with awe. They were 
the regular staff, and held themselves much higher than 
the addressers, as we were termed. But some of the 
addressers had been raised to be permanents, because they 
wrote copperplate, or next door to it, and some ad- 
dressers had refused the honour of becoming permanent, 
as they would then earn less money, being quick writers 
and preferring to make what they could rather than 
receive a small fixed weekly salary. 

As one o'clock approached, the Parrot evinced great 
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anxiety about the fire. She got up several times in order 
to inspect it, and asked at length, doubtfully, if it looked 
like toast. Finally she agreed that it did, and pulled 
out a toasting fork. The kettle was then put on to boil and 
caused some diversion. The Parrot and her neighbour 
took out cups and saucers and sat down to sip their 
tea, indulging in some confidential remarks as they 
did so. 

They were both married women. The Parrot's 
husband was an invalid, the other's worked as a 
clerk I believe. There were no children in either 
case, or if there had been they were dead. A tall, 
slight, fair girl was seized with a fit of coughing. 
Every one fluttered about her, patting her on the back, 
suggesting this or that. She smiled faintly and said 
that she was getting better. I observed that she ate next 
to nothing. A dark, swarthy girl, unmistakably a 
Jewess, of handsome though flashy appearance, un- 
rolled a newspaper of greasy aspect. Out came some 
fried fish which she began to eat hungrily with bread 
and butter, first demanding if any lady would oblige 
her with a fork. But meeting with no answer, she 
went on eating calmly without one. Another girl 
pulled out a flask of beer. Some drank nothing, a few 
took milk ; most continued writing as they ate. 

The Jewess then began a loud and voluble account of 
her admirers ; where she had been to with one, what he 
said to her riding home on the top of the bus, how she had 
quarrelled with another and made it up again, and so 
on. They were going to the Surrey Theatre together 
one evening, she was so fond of the *' theayter ". It was 
the young man's birthday, and she must give him a 
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present. What could any lady suggest? Various 
things were suggested but none appeared suitable, as 
he kept most of them, having a general store. It 
became a question as to what he did not keep, on which 
point she grew puzzled. Out came the young man's 
letter, which she commenced reading for. the general 
benefit. Taking up a wrapper she began her reply, 
looking hurriedly about meanwhile in order that she 
might slip it out of sight should any one enter. 

A fat, moon-faced lady in black, in the corner, started 
asking riddles which all who were not new knew 
perfectly but pretended they did not. " Cried dread- 
fully yesterday," whispered the Parrot loudly. "Told 
to go down, said she couldn't. Asked for water to 
bathe her eyes, said she couldn't come out. He'll send 
her down sure enough, if he catches sight of her." 

At the close of the afternoon it came. In glided the 
manager and in soft tones requested the fat lady to 
take her seat in an office which he named. A gurgling 
sob was heard. She rose slowly, all the rest of the table 
being obliged to rise to enable her to pass, and walked 
out clutching her volume in a spasmodic manner. 
" Gone down," whispered the Parrot. " Poor thing 1 " 

The fat lady, I heard, had been a governess, but had 
arrived at a time when she found it diflicult to get [en- 
gagements. She had a married sister of whom she was 
not too fond, and preferred living by herself. She was 
extremely absent, was always losing things and finding 
them again, and had on one occasion gone out to church 
with her liat on fire, " How I managed it, I don't know," 
she would say pitifully, " but I did it. The hat was new ; 
at least, it had just been done up. I was looking at it 
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in the glass by the gas in my bedroom in order to see 
how it looked and I suppose it caught in the jet. I went 
down the street on my way to week-day service and two 
girls stopped me saying that my hat was on fire. I 
put my hand up and it was all in flames. Of course, 
the hat was spoilt*' In rushed the red-nosed man 
before we closed, bringing with him an odour of spirits, 
and snuffled round. He looked up the chimney, mut- 
tered something about a mouse and disappeared. 

Six o'clock brought the pale, greasy, young man to 
lock up after us. He also brought the ink round of a 
morning, and every one disliked his proximity, because 
he smelt abominably of onions. The Parrot said she 
had seen him very early one morning, wheeling a barrow 
of onions over London Bridge, and believed that he did 
something in that line. 

Of the girls employed a great many have been gover- 
nesses and hate it ; others would be anything if they 
could get the chance. They disappear for two or three 
hours every week in search of something else, talking 
vaguely about some splendid remunerative employment 
which is to be procured without much difficulty, and 
return to their desk silent and downcast the follow- 
ing morning. Some of the pretty ones wanted to go 
on the stage but they had no money or friends to help 
them on it. One or two have parted with hardly-earned 
guineas to bogus managers, who represented the pro- 
fession in rose colour to the poor girls ; but having got 
the money, they saw no more of their managers. Some 
again want to be. hospital nurses and have applied at all 
the various hospitals. One girl cheerfully informed me 
that she was waiting for a vacancy at the Fever Hospital, 
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which had been promised her. Several are learning 
singing with a view to a livelihood. One giggling 
little girl means to sing on the stage if pa will let her ; 
meantime, she falls desperately in love with somebody 
who has a beautiful moustache, at least once a week. 
But no one takes any notice of the varying aims and 
desires of their associates, except to listen and smile 
sometimes incredulously. A few paint, but they do not 
find it pay. Others write stories for which they are 
seldom paid. There is not one who has not some aim 
outside wrapper writing, or who does not weave another 
and brighter future. The girls who are engaged, and 
working to buy their trousseaux, talk of their prospec- 
tive homes and the eagerly-looked-for emancipation from 
work. At this the old, married women are silent. 

Then the Parrot, in her deep, gruff voice that has a 
choking sound in it, says it is harder to work for two 
than one, and she hopes they won't have to do it, that is 
all. I asked her once if her husband could do any- 
thing, and suggested some employment for him. She 
replied almost fiercely that he wasn't equal to anything. 
After that I said no more. There are a considerable 
number of foreigners here and one Greek, a curious, proud 
girl who says she comes of an ancient and noble family, 
and holds up her head in consequence. She asked the 
checker if she wasn't tired with reading out the names 
and addresses she checked, *'but there," she added 
consolingly, **it gets you on in your reading". The 
checker, a permanent young lady with a glassy eye and 
a stare, looked astounded but said nothing. 

There is another singular individual with a fierce, 
determined countenance and glittering eyes, a married 
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woman who is, or is not, a widow — no one knows. She 
hates all men and most women, and rages for the hour 
against the cruelty and injustice of things in general. 
Then she stops abruptly and begins writing like a fury 
with head bent low over the wrappers and utters not 
another word until closing time. One morning she was 
absent ; gone away the superintendent said, but would 
'Veturn in a few days. But she never came back. Where 
she had gone God only knows. Sometimes there are 
hysterical outbursts of tears when one girl's eyes smart, 
another's back or head aches and they feel it unendurable. 
The common complaint is the head ; I fancy it is 
neuralgia. One young married woman suffers terribly 
with her back. A good deal of conversation goes on. 
If we are silent long the Parrot gets sleepy and tele- 
scopes her writing, as she says, pitifully. Sometimes 
she goes visiting to the other offices, takes a canter on 
the lawn, as the passage is termed, or a bath, as she 
calls a visit to the lavatory. 

A brisk-looking lady passes through our room on her 
way to the inner office. She has always one observa- 
tion. Whatever the weather, it is, " How delightfully 
breezy this morning"; hence we dub her "breezy". 
One strange female brings her wig, takes it off and 
hangs it up with her hat and veil. It makes her head 
cooler, she says. A lady expressed a wish for tea at 
lunch. The next day, out of the worn reticule this 
individual carried, out came a glass bottle containing 
some dark-looking mixture. 

Every one looked, but nothing was said. She went 
to the kettle, poured it in and set it on the boil. Then 
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she drew out a cup and saucer, poured it out and pre- 
sented it to the lady, saying : — 

'* Tea ; I brought it from home on purpose for you. 
I made it last night ''. To her astonishment, the lady 
said her head couldn't possibly allow her to drink tea, 
and begged that she would take it herself. 

One afternoon the manager walked in. Every one 
was tittering at some remark of this lady's. He looke(t 
round sharply. His eye fell on the dilapidated hat and 
wig facing him on the peg. A smile parted his lips. 
He turned on his heel and left the room. The con- 
tinual terror hanging over everybody is a dread of being 
sent off. When wrappers run low they whisper among 
themselves ominous conjectures. The Parrot is then 
silent and snappish. If she is asked anything she 
either doesn't know or doesn't want to know. But her 
eyes grow dim under the glasses and her hands shake 
when the manager enters the room and stands over 
her. She casts a glance of trembling inquiry at him, 
fearful lest she should be chosen among those who are to 
be sent off until further notice. She cannot breathe 
until he is gone. On the whole he is not unkind, 
far from it, his courteous consideration of his employees 
being such as to command general grateful recognition. 
His success is owing to female labour ; through it he 
has thriven : with a staff of men clerks he failed. He 
started again with three rooms and female labour, 
rapidly increased his offices until they extended over 
the greater part of a large building, and his staff 
numbers when in full swing 120 girls.' To his 
superintendent he is a trifle overbearing, but she 
bears it admirably. He is a capital man of 
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business ; to cheat him would be difficult. Silent, 
firm to sternness, but withal slightly capricious, he is 
regarded with some fear and a respect that amounts 
to awe. He lives in one of the suburbs ; is fond of 
lon^, solitary rambles, and has been often seen walking 
along, as if bent deep in thought, on some heath or 
common where few come to disturb those who desire 
to be alone. 

A handsome, richly dressed woman came to see him 
on one occasion. The red-nosed man refused her ad- 
mittance. She insisted and he took her in. The 
manager came out with her, pale and surprised looking. 
He appeared subdued, she entirely at her ease. That 
was the only occasion on which he had a lady visitor, 
and what her object was I know not. 

Between outer and inner offices there exists a feeling 
resembling a mild feud. One will not get anything 
for the other unless they are particular friends, and so 
on. When a girl comes out of an inner office and 
passes through an outer, she slams the door behind her, 
and often jerks the volume of the girl sitting by the 
door. This is to show her feeling towards the outer 
office. 

" Slam it again, my dear," the Parrot will say mock- 
ingly. " I shouldn't wonder if you break it next time 
and have to pay for the glass." But the general kind- 
ness shown to each other is great. The girl who faints 
nearly every morning — or, if not in the morning, in the 
afternoon — has always kind hands to attend to her. 
She had been a governess eight years and could not 
get a place at last ; for, though young, she was not 
a modern governess. The places she got of late 
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had been detestable. She therefore abandoned the 
career and came to write wrappers, but was not strong 
enough to bear the close confinement. She has a 
lover who waits -for her outside of an evening, a tall 
gentleman who sometimes meets and takes her out to 
lunch in the middle of the day. The manager came in 
one day after she had fainted and stood near her. He 
asked gently if she felt better ; if a turn in the air would 
do her good. The girl was crying, and shook her head. 
The manager looked thoughtful ; an expression of pity 
crossed his face. He glanced at the wrappers scat- 
tered about her desk, but said nothing, though one or 
two were blotted. He went out. The girl was sent off 
one evening and has not returned. So have many 
departed ; driven by the stern pressure of competition 
from honest labour to what, who shall say ? If any 
one has a misfortune, and spills ink over post cards, 
some one in the office will kindly assist her to remove 
it, or help her to look for a duplicate, over which 
there is generally some excitement. For these in 
volumes we receive twopence; one penny, in cards. 
If they got many, they said in irony that they were 
making their fortune. 

In one of the lowest offices is a strange, little, 
nervous woman, who has had some law complications 
with her husband, extremely distressing in nature, 
according to her own account. She is always frightened ; 
always startled. She lives with her mother, whom she 
seems to fear ; and has one boy, whom she sends to 
school. The whistle communicating with the end office 
is always blowing, sometimes in a manner that is cer- 
tainly startling. The others have been stopped up as 
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a nuisance, enamoured youths having made too Hberal 
use of them. The Jewess is frequently summoned, 
and is often encountered on the stairs with her young 
man after lunch-time, munching apples of which they 
both appear to be fond. No one was sorry when the 
whistle suddenly ceased, and we heard that the young 
man had been taken ill. 

The manager had a secretary; at least, he was 
supposed to have one. The gentleman was never seen. 
At any rate, he had an assistant. First came a tall, 
thin, fair gentleman with a moustache, who sauntered 
round and talked. He was observed to stay longer 
than usual by one girl ; he inquired her name and 
various little particulars. When he entered the room 
again he addressed his conversation to her. She was a 
quiet, neat, little girl of modest, refined bearing ; her 
father a city clerk, and she was waiting her admission 
into the post office. 

One afternoon she entered the room and came to her 
seat with a note in her hand. She said the assistant 
had just given it to her. She opened and read it at 
her desk. She turned deadly pale and crushed it in 
her hand. Then she leant upon her desk as il. faint. 
We inquired the cause of her agitation. She asked the 
Parrot to look at the note, which she did. It was a vile 
note, full of horrible suggestions, an utterly unfit note for 
an honourable man to have written to a young girl. The 
girl was advised to take it to the superintendent. She 
did so. The superintendent showed it to the manager, 
and the gentleman left. But he was even bold enough 
after that to enter the room before departing, as if 
nothing had occurred, and bending over her, asked 
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what answer she could give him. She made no reply, 
and refused to raise her eyes from her work. 

After that we had a tall, overgrown youth, with a big 
mouth and round eyes, who appeared nervous and fond 
of whistling. 

Another gentleman who said he had been in the 
army and strutted about in a consequential way also 
appeared on the scene. He affected white waistcoats 
and occasional cigars. He would tell stories about his 
wonderful exploits abroad and hairbreadth escapes in 
which the Parrot was immensely interested. She 
would put her grey ruffled head on one side, and looking 
at him through the glasses exclaim in her deep tones : 
** Ah, indeed ! Surprising," and so on at intervals. 
One morning this gentleman went out to be married at 
a registry, taking a policeman with him out of the 
court as witness. 

Enormous excitement prevailed in the offices. The 
bride was sister to one of the addressers, a very pretty 
girl employed in a business house at the West-End. 
The gentleman's means were scanty, his connection 
with the army and its honour glorified by imagination, 
and he lived with a small brother in furnished apart- 
ments in a not too aristocratic neighbourhood. He 
went out and was married. He returned to the office. 
She wandered about, came into the hall and whistled up 
for him. He could not come. She went and wan- 
dered further about the streets and shops and returned. 
She sat at the bottom of the stairs and waited for him. 
When he was ready they went out together. Soon 
after that gentleman also left. There is now only the 
tall youth. 
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The superintendent is a young and good-looking 
woman, with bright, dark eyes, and a refined, expressive 
countenance. She had once been an addresser but 
from the first won the favour of the manager, who saw 
in her a business capacity not ordinary. She would 
never rest, she said. when an addresser, until she was 
virtually head of the establishment, and by degrees 
she worked herself up to it ; first a permanent, then 
assistant-secretary; afterwards, cashier; and, finally, 
superintendent over all. There was only one thing left 
for her to accomplish, they said, and that was marriage 
with the manager. But though he admires the superin- 
tendent, and treats her with greater deference than he 
displays to most of his young ladies, I do not know if 
he will marry her, or anybody else. His idea of chang- 
ing seats, removing from office to office, is probably 
a conviction that less talking will be accomplished in that 
way, for rarely does any one get comfortably established 
in one room than he is almost certain to transfer her to 
another. But it is hardly deserved sometimes, and 
every one dreads going down, which means coming 
seldom. 

The same sort of thing seems to prevail with regard 
to the permanent staff. At any moment they are liable 
to be taken off it and put among the addressers, for no 
reason whatever, and the lady who checks has once sat 
in the official chair and given out work. Neatness of 
dress generally prevails, but a few are flashy, almost 
tawdry in appearance — the Jewess, for example. She 
appeared one morning in a startling light costume 
in which she was going out for the evening, and 
sat for the day in a waterproof cloak to preserve it, 
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notwithstanding the laughter and bantering of her 
companions. 

The Parrot has names for every one, and persists in 
using them. There is the tall girl who was en- 
gaged, but whose ma said she was too young to be 
married, and whose pa said he never would make a 
lady of her. She was '* Louisa, because we love to 
tease her," and "Daisy*' the little quiet girl in the 
corner, and the pretty fair girl, ** The bell-like voice," 
and " Solomon," the wise big girl of fifteen, who always 
stands on her feet to deliver herself when she has any- 
thing to say. 

At times, in flies a short, round, bouncing ball sort of 
lady, with another beaky nose and glasses, a black, 
close-cropped head of hair standing up on end, and any 
sort of variegated costume. She is a merry soul. If 
they come round for wrappers, 'Tve so many dressed,'' 
she will say, *' and the rest undressed ". 

** Why do you stand there ? " the superintendent 
remarks when she has received her work at the head 
office. 

" I don't know," she answers. *' I'd just as soon sit 
down if you'll kindly hand me a chair." 

She has always a history concerning her peregrina- 
tions about town in buses, trains, or on foot. She is 
fond of Hampstead Heath, and if she came in late 
had been playing there, she said, or was going off early 
to have a little game there. She lives somewhere be- 
hind the Law Courts. 

" Have you had your money ? " the superintendent 
asked, on an unusually busy day, as she passed her. 

" I've no objection to having it again," she replied 

4 
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with a beaming smile. ** If you'll kindly hand it 



over." 



She went up once to receive two shillings for a day's 
work. She turned it over in her hand and stood look- 
ing at it. 

*' Well ? "queried the superintendent, ** isn't it right?" 

"Two shillings," she repeated, ** that's washer- 
woman's pay with beer. I think I'll have the beer, if 
you please ; you've forgotten it." 

Vv^hen she gets with the Parrot there is a fine set out. 
It is really amusing to listen to the compliments they 
pay each other, and watch the way they gambol and 
snap at each other. The Parrot has a little occupation 
on one or two evenings in the week ; on these occasions 
she leaves early, and makes a business of putting on 
her bonnet very carefully before the glass, as she was 
going to a ''tea-fight," so she said. At this everybody 
laughs. She also affects a great interest in the Royal 
Family, and speaks of them familiarly by name as if 
they were old friends of hers. Sometimes she brings 
the newspapers and reads the Court news aloud. She 
has always something to say about their doings. *' Bea- 
trice had been imprudent in that," and " Louise was 
quite surprising". 

Some of the girls read during lunch time ; the Jewess 
is fond of yellow backs, but as a whole I do not think 
they read much ; when they get home they are mostly 
tired. 

We stay overtime to oblige the manager when he is 
busy, two or three hours as we are wanted. On one 
occasion he sent in to say that every one was to stay 
overtime, but that the limit must not be exceeded for 
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the day, counting in overtime. The work had been 
good ; one very quick writer had already exceeded her 
day's limit at four o'clock, and there were five hours 
more left. What was to be done ? 

There was one answer. All work over the limit would 
not be paid for, it must go into the firm. The lady was 
a married woman, working to help support her home 
and children ; she had no mind to sit writing for the good 
of the firm. She went in to the manager and explained 
the matter to him. He gave in and said she should 
be paid. On occasions of overtime when there has 
been possibility of exceeding limits, the manager has 
restrained very rapid work, probably fearing it would 
be careless and result in blanks. He keeps the limit 
as it would be with the allowance for overtime, perhaps 
on the last day allowing it to be unlimited, so that all 
that has been done over the usual number is kept to add 
to it. The general commiseration is a Welsh volume 
or the Macs, which are the Parrot's great aversion. 
When she gets one of them, she i^ silent for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

The general feature of such an establishment is 
necessarily change. It is impossible to retain those 
hands who are capable of better things ; those capable 
of worse drift into them. The firm perpetually adver- 
tise and fill up the gaps left by deserters during busy 
times; when slack, it retains the better part of them. 
A few of the old ones have grown into the place. They 
can, they know, get little better, and are thankful for 
such as they have. It is hard work by reason of its 
closeness, but it is such as they can do ; and the weekly 
pay, if small, is very acceptable to them. Their only 
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prayer is that they may not be sent off, and they will 
waylay the red-nosed man in the passage, anxiously 
inquiring if the firm is busy or not. He will look at 
them a little magnanimously and reply : ** Well, there 
isn't much saying with regard to business ; it's a queer 
thing, and this is a large business house " ; then seeing 
their faces fall, he will add, kindly : ** Still, I do think 
we're started now, fairly started on for some time ". 
At that they will depart much comforted. 

No one loves the busy season more than the red- 
nosed man. Then he is to be seen flying along the 
passage with huge bundles of wrappers in his arms, 
the perspiration streaming off his brow. He will pause 
a moment, give the bundles to the boy, and rubbing his 
hands together, remark: ** The firm is doing excellent 
business. We're getting on now, no mistake. Business 
is very good." 

V. 

I AM thankful to say that we still continue busy in 
the City. Oney has been successful in replacing the 
office boy. He receives eight shillings a week. He 
looks so rosy and happy, and displays such extraor- 
dinary alacrity in the performance of his duties, that 
every one likes him. I am only afraid that he will 
injure himself with carrying too heavy bundles of 
wrappers, but he assures me he does not feel them in 
the least, though I have often met him in the passage 
staggering under their weight. The red-nosed man 
likes Oney much. He says Oney has great business 
capacity ; I have not seen it, except in carrying wrappers. 
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Every one thinks that to be a clerk requires small 
qualifications, and is comparatively easy. This is quite 
untrue. Still, a great many girls who are disqualified 
from doing other things may, if they write neat, round 
hands, spell correctly, and are generally accurate and 
attend diligently to business, obtain a decent living in 
an office. But, of course, this kind of work can never 
bring large remuneration because, as it requires no 
special training, it is greatly in demand among the 
unskilled workers, who are legion. The supply of this 
sort of labour is so enormous, that the rate of its wage 
is reduced to the lowest limit. And especially is this the 
case with regard to women ; the usual commencing 
weekly wage of a woman clerk I find to be from eight 
to ten shillings. This is gradually increased as she 
becomes thoroughly used to office routine and more 
useful to her employers. But promotion depends on the 
capacity of the worker and the nature of her work. 

A great many women are employed at Kelly's in Great 
Queen Street in connection with a directory. Some of 
them receive very good wages of twenty-five and thirty 
shillings a week, but they have been there a long time. 
There is also the Press Cutting Agency in the Strand, 
which employs women rather agreeably in sorting 
newspapers and extracting reviews or notices relating 
to the offices and people who subscribe to have such 
information forwarded them. You require a month's 
training in which to learn the names of the subscribers 
and acquire the routine of the work. You give your 
time for a month, and then receive a weekly wage of 
eight to ten shillings, hours being from nine in the 
morning till seven at night. On Wednesdays and 
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Saturdays it is till four in the afternoon. They desire 
a good knowledge of languages, and if a girl can 
correspond in French or German she will, after a time, 
receive better pay. She may get twenty-five or thirty 
shillings a week. But neither Rachel nor myself could 
do this. We have a few girls in our office who under- 
stand book-keeping, double and single entry, shorthand 
and correspondence, and who have been sole clerks in 
private offices where they got twenty-five shillings a week. 
They are only working at our place while they are looking 
out for another and better paid situation. Office work, 
especially addressing, is limited and mechanical. It is 
not intellectual or elevating in the least. But though 
every one thinks he can do it you would be surprised at 
the number of mistakes made even in addressing which 
seems simple enough. 

Addresses are copied from written ledgers or packs of 
written cards, each one bearing an address. The lady 
in charge of the department gives out the work at the 
head office. She gives the worker a blue ticket bearing 
the number of the order she works for, the date, her 
name and name of the order or company, also number of 
the volume she is to copy from, with page of commence- 
ment, and whether all names require addressing or only 
those marked under certain numbers. The volume is 
taken by the addresser from one of the glass cup- 
boards in the head office and carried to her desk. The 
wrappers on which addresses are to be written will then 
be obtained from under a slate bearing the number of 
the order in the passage, and a mark showing the line 
above and below which the address may not be written 
is received with the blue ticket. Both are signed by 
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the lady in charge. When the volume is finished, a 
return note, a pile of which usually lie on the mantel- 
piece in each office, is carefully filled in from the blue 
ticket placed in the volume. This ticket should not be 
taken out or concealed from view as the name and 
occupation of the worker are thus easily discernible by 
the manager or lady in charge should they walk round. 
The total number of addresses obtained is recorded with 
other details before enumerated. The worker then 
carries her volume upon which she places her addressed 
wrappers carefully counted in hundreds, the number 
denoted by one hundred lying cross-wise over the 
other, having the return note surmounted by the 
blue ticket on the top, to the head office. There the 
wrappers are placed on a table devoted to that purpose 
on others of the same order. The tickets are seen by 
the lady in charge, who checks and retains the blue one 
for reference, the return note being placed on the top of 
the wrappers. Another volume or cards or possibly 
addressed wrappers from which to address for other 
orders is then given out as before. Can anything seem 
more simple and comprehensible ? I am telling you 
all this, dear, that you may know exactly what I do. 
It is quite astonishing, I repeat, what mistakes are 
made. The number of the page is taken for the number 
of the volume, the marker is forgotten to be placed at 
the page of leaving off with the last addressed wrapper 
inside ready for the next day, and a large number of 
duplicate addresses are written for which the writer is 
fined at the rate of remuneration for the same. For a 
mistake of this kind an addresser once paid as much as 
five and eightpence, which made a considerable reduc- 
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tion in her weekly wage. The detection of errors in 
volumes, i,e,, the same name and address being of an 
identical person twice entered, or a town ascribed to a 
wrong county, if proved by the finder, will entitle her to 
receive twopence. These errors are usually found in 
recent volumes, the old ones being well scoured by 
other workers. As they result from carelessness, they 
will often occur in succession in the same volume. A 
girl has been known to receive as much as one and 
fourpence one week in addition to her wage for detection 
of these duplicates. Returns, i.e., wrappers sent back 
through the post owing to wrong or insufficient ad- 
dresses, will, on their writer being detected, cause her 
to be fined one penny each for the same. You will see 
that general quickness and speed of handwriting will 
largely determine the weekly wage. Also the nature of 
the work. A quick writer will make her limit or come 
as near it as possible. Slow writers take usually eight 
to twelve shillings. They will be in lower offices. But 
a quick writer with a succession of bad orders, i,e,, only 
addresses in one class where large volumes have to be 
carefully gone through to find addresses marked under 
number seventeen or any other given number, some- 
times in two numbers only, will often find it difficult to 
make much. In the case of cards where each one has 
to be turned over for inspection, and laid one after 
the other face downwards on the desk, it is very 
wearying and unremunerative labour. Eighteen ad- 
dresses have been got out of five good-sized packs of 
cards which have to be tied up carefully and taken back 
to the head office in the same way as a volume when 
finished. Twenty-two out of a volume is not unusual 
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with an order of this kind, sixty-seven is good, whereas 
the usual number of addresses obtained from a volume 
will be from three to four hundred. For orders of one 
class we are paid at the rate of six shillings for one thou- 
sand addressed wrappers. But it is no gain to the 
worker. For orders of two classes we get five shillings 
a thousand. There are also waits at the head office for 
volumes and delay in the arrival of wrappers to proceed 
with, which necessitates borrowing from those engaged 
on the same order, who are loth to lend. We are some- 
times obliged to sit still and wait because we cannot get 
any. Then one of the heads goes round and obliges the 
girls to give them up. Formerly they used to sit on 
their blank wrappers and say they had none when 
asked, because they did not want to be idle, which 
means loss of money. If a girl works six days and 
gets sixteen and sixpence, we consider it very fairly 
good, taking all these things into account. To obtain 
our limit we must write eight hundred and fifty 
addresses each day excepting Saturday, and five 
hundred on Saturday which is only half a day as we 
close at two. Working at this rate for six days gives a 
total of four thousand seven hundred and fifty addressed 
wrappers, which at four shillings a thousand is nineteen 
shillings. They allow fivepence for odd hundreds and 
twopence for fifty wrappers. On the weekly statement 
we record each day we have worked with the numbers 
of addressed wrappers brought in, and from this the 
weekly wage is made up by comparison with the blue 
ticket retained, the statement being filled in from those 
before taken up. On the statement will be the worker's 
name, number of her office, limit of wage, space for 
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overtime, if any, and duplicates. I consider our 
managerls system of working this large establishment 
an admirable one. But the fault of all these great 
organisations is to reduce the workers to mere machines. 
To me it is truly wonderful how these girls retain their 
cheerfulness. Some are even merry. They are full of 
jokes and harmless fun, especially the quite young girls. 
I think some even enjoy being there. Their homes may 
be dull and the slight pocket money they acquire 
enables them to buy many things they would otherwise 
have to go without. When they are older they may obtain 
other, and perhaps better work. Some are gathering 
money together to qualify themselves for more lucrative 
employment. But to those who are working for a liveli- 
hood it is an entirely different thing. For the old and 
grey-headed also, handicapped in the race through 
failing sight, trembling hand and other defects of age, it 
is truly grievous. Yet the kind attentions of the young 
towards them must be very gratefully remembered. I 
am glad to know what it is to work. It is a grand thing 
to earn one's own bread. It tastes so much better 
somehow. I shall never be ashamed of having done it. 
And I am glad to have known a place like this, because 
it is teaching me so much of what life means. It has 
taught me things I could never have known or even 
imagined if I were not here. Please think of me as very 
busy, quite well and not the least little bit discontented. 
Only I do not think I shall write wrappers a great many 
years and grow into my seat as some have done. Of 
course not, you say. But supposing what we both wish 
and pray for, dear, should never be. Heaven alone can 
grant or withhold the desire of our hearts. With or 
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without you there will still be hope. I look beyond and 
see a future somewhere which is not all darkness and 
monotony. But I do not think Rachel looks beyond 
the present. We have enough to meet our needs and 
she is content. 

V. 

I HAVE a great deal to tell you. My mind is full of 
a new and beautiful idea. I am just a little afraid that 
you may not think of it as I do. Yet I know you are 
not prejudiced and will be just. First I must tell you 
I have made an acquaintance, nay more than an 
acquaintance, a friend. It was in this way. Work be- 
gan to get a little slack in the city. Rachel was turned 
off first because she was in an inner office, and then 
it came to my turn. I went off for three days. I did 
not like it. To-day I have been back, so has Rachel, 
because a large order has come in and they want all 
the staff outers and inners. The first day we were at 
home I felt doleful. I began to realise, as Uncle 
Nathaniel would have said, the uncertainty of things 
temporal. By-the-bye I wonder where Uncle Na- 
thaniel is ? I should like to know, not that I want 
to see him again. Rachel said we would go to the 
Museum, as it would be warm there and save our 
having a fire. So we went. Rachel was tremendously 
busy. She bought some manuscript paper in a little 
shop near the Museum and was writing hard all day. 
But she would not let me see what she wrote. I 
thought it just a little unkind. As for me I am afraid 
I was rather lazv. I read a little, but I do not re- 
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member what I read. Then I went into the Assyrian 
room and I fell asleep there. When I woke I went 
back, to look for Rachel. She was still writing. I said 
I was tired and would go home. Was she coming- 
soon ? She begged me to go and leave her. She 
would not be very long. I went. Rachel came home 
nearly two hours after. She rushed in with a white 
face and frightened eyes. She sank into a chair 
panting. I asked her what was the matter. She said 
she had seen her father, Uncle Nathaniel, slinking 
away in the dusk at the top of the street. Suppose be 
had seen and followed her. If our whereabouts were 
known to him we must not stay there. I reassured 
her. I said it was extremely unlikely that he had seen 
her and if he had I did not think that he would trouble 
us. She shivered and said I did not know her father. 
Rachel then proceeded to inform me that we had an 
invitation for tea the following evening. I stared and 
demanded where. She said she had met in coming 
home a lady formerly known to her as lodging in the 
same house with themselves, and she had invited us. 
She was, she said, extremely kind and knew nothing 
concerning the thefts committed by Uncle Nathaniel and 
the boys. The lady was an actress or rather had been one, 
and lived with her sister in apartments in St. John's Wood. 
I was immediately interested. The next day we went and 
Oney accompanied us. We arrived at a small quiet street 
standing back from the general thoroughfare, and 
knocked at one of a row of small white houses of 
greyish aspect. A face appeared at the window and 
beamed upon us. It disappeared. I heard hurrying 
steps in the passage. The door was thrown hastily 
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open and our hostess stood with outstretched hands before 
us. She is a Httle woman, so small as to look quite child- 
like in stature. Her eyes are big and serious, her face 
brimming over with kindness and humour. She had on 
a soft black dress which showed her arms to the elbow. 

** Welcome, children,'' she said in a clear voice, 
" welcome." I was quite charmed. She then led 
the way into a room with folding doors that looked 
out upon some trees. The tea-table was laid ready 
for us and adorned with flowers. The room was full 
of curious relics, some old portraits and bits of china. 
Other portraits of ladies and gentlemen lay about on 
tables and brackets. These were all in different fancy 
costumes and they evidently belonged to her own pro- 
fession. In one corner of the room was a heap of news- 
papers, coloured play bills and programmes, some of 
which looked dusty and a little yellow as if they might 
have lain there a long time. A crucifix hung over the 
mantelpiece. 

" We have been expecting you some time," said 
our hostess glancing at the clock. " Fanny.'' At that 
the folding doors opened and another lady, taller 
and slighter but somewhat resembling our hostess, 
appeared. She was dressed in grey and was more 
serious looking. She advanced towards us in much 
the same manner as her sister had done. She then 
bade us be seated and began laying out some fruit on 
little green dishes. They were oranges and apples. 
During tea we talked. Miss Wardlaw and her sister 
were so kind that I felt at home at once. They seemed 
much distressed at our being alone, we were so young. 
And Miss Fanny was quite affected when she heard 
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how hard we had been worked in the City. She took 

my hand and Rachel's in her soft, white hands and 

stroked them. *' Poor darlings," she said looking at 

us as if we had been hurt. Miss Wardlaw said I was 

very like a dear friend of her own who was dead. Did 

Fanny see the likeness ? Fanny did and sighed. The 

friend had been an actress. Ah ! said Miss Fanny with 

a tender glance at her sister, it was a great thing to be 

an actress, she did not think there was anything greater. 

Perhaps Kitty would honour us by reciting something 

after tea. It would be a great treat. I earnestly 

begged Miss Wardlaw to grant us that pleasure. She 

looked gratified and graciously assented. Did we love 

the theatre ? It was in the theatre that we saw life 

in its joy and sorrow and the artist showed us how we 

felt and lived. Oh, it was a beautiful thing to be an 

artist. An artist lived two lives. One life was public, 

the other private. And yet both were one. The glory 

of the public life cheered and solaced the private life. 

The triumphs and applause of the stage lived again in 

the solitude of the chamber. They filled the heart with 

the greatest possible joy. An artist was the friend of 

the public, more, their brother or sister. 

I listened intently. It was all so new and strange, so 
delightful. Then Miss Wardlaw recited. First the table 
was cleared and pushed back. Then chairs were arranged 
in front of it. This, said Miss Fanny, was the stalls. 
The sofa in the corner was the dress circle. It was 
given to Rachel and the ottoman in the window as- 
signee* to Oney which she called the pit. In the stalls 
sat myself and Miss Fanny. Miss Wardlaw crossed 
the room and took up a position with her back to the 
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mantelpiece. She advanced slowly to the end of the 
hearth-rug and stood facing us. ** The actress makes 
her entrance, she advances to the footlights/' said Miss 
Fanny in a low voice, " it is the signal for a reception 
from every part of the house. She is a public favourite." 
At this she looked at us all and began clapping her 
hands. We all took it up and clapped as well. Oney 
clapped particularly loudly and shouted. Miss Ward- 
law bowed slowly and gracefully. When the applause 
had died away she began. She recited a little piece 
about two ragged children, one of whom stole in order to 
give the other bread. How these children loved each 
other, struggled for their daily bread and died together 
when there was no more bread to be fought for or stolen 
because one would not let the other sin, was told. As 
her eyes grew bigger and intenser and her hands trem- 
bled and moved with each change of feeling, the very 
presence of these waifs came upon me. I saw them 
distinctly before me, eager, hungry, imploring. I heard 
their voices, so earnest, hopeless, and sad. And the 
ring of death was in them, the death of starvation and 
despair. 

When the last words died away, I sat with parted lips 
and dimmed eyes staring into vacancy. Before me lay 
two children ragged, dirty and blue, huddled up in the 
snow, dead. There was a pause. Miss Fanny laid her 
hand on mine. She said I had shown the artist the highest 
compliment possible in the tears I was ready to shed for 
the sorrow she had depicted. I recovered myself and 
thanked Miss Wardlaw in a low voice. She received 
my thanks ver}^ graciously, and called upon her sister 
to oblige us with something. After a little gentle 
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remonstrance, Miss Fanny rose and took her place. 
She said she could not presume to come after a great 
artist without an apology, but she would offer us her 
best such as it was. She then recited a tender little 
love poem so simply and naturally that I felt sure she 
could also have been a great artist if she had tried. 
After that they begged us to recite something. Rachel 
shook her head ; Oney knew nothing. I remembered 
pieces, but felt too diffident of my powers. Then Miss 
Wardlaw coaxed me. Just a few lines, she said kindly, 
she felt sure they would be charming. I could not re- 
fuse. I rose and passed on to the hearth-rug trembling. 
I got through a short narrative poem somehow. At its 
conclusion she stepped forward, took my hands in hers 
and kissed me gravely. She said I also could be an 
artist if I chose, but the road, though glorious, was 
hard. My eyes smarted; my heart beat fast. I stam- 
mered something inaudible, and looked at Rachel. 
Was it possible I could be this great thing ? In my 
enthusiasm I seized Miss Wardlaw's hand and kissed 
it. Tears came to my eyes. I said we could wish 
nothing greater or better. I looked for Rachel to 
respond, but she sat silent. Perhaps she was overcome 
with feeling. I do not know. Then Miss Fanny went 
to the side cupboard and took out a decanter. She placed 
wine glasses on the table and filled them. She bade us 
drink to health and success, ours, theirs, above all suc- 
cess to Art. I was more moved than I have ever been. 
The murder is out. Oh ! Alec, I must be an actress ! 
Oh ! it is a great thing, a noble thing. Dear Alec, 
don't be angry with me. I will never disgrace you 
whatever I do. Art could never do that. 
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VI. 

I HAVE thought over calmly the resolution which in 
my letter of last week I adopted so hastily. I have 
quite determined to adopt the stage as a profession. It 
is to me a great and ennobling work. I can imagine 
nothing more delightful than being a successful actress. 
I am a little afraid that you do not see it in the same 
light, dear. You have, I remember, once or twice 
spoken of the stage as if it were an occupation in which 
you had rather not see any girl engage. Perhaps it is 
those who think evil of the stage who see evil in it. 
Dear Alec, believe me when I say that I know 
there are hundreds of good women on it, as true, as 
womanly as those good women who have never faced 
the footlights. When I think of Miss Wardlaw and 
her sister I am roused to indignation at the wicked and 
false prejudice which would cause some good people to 
draw away from them. Of course there are bad women 
on the stage as everywhere else, and as it is a public 
profession they are better known than if they were 
private people. Miss Wardlaw says the true safeguard 
for a young girl on the stage is for her to truly love her 
art and earnestly follow it. This is what I mean to do. 
But there are a great many things to learn. It is an 
arduous profession. One must have health to be in it. In 
that respect I am fortunate, for I am never ill. I began 
to realise that I must work, and wanted to begin at once. 
I asked Miss Wardlaw how to begin. She said re- 
citing was an agreeable and useful study through 
which the young artist gained confidence and distinct 
enunciation. It also gave scope for dramatic conception 

5 
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without which no one could succeed on the stage. We 
must not only see the things we spoke of ourselves, but 
convey them in a clear manner to our audience. For a 
beginner it was better to take a shoh and simple 
narrative poem, the words of which would be easily 
acquired. The reciter should then set to work on the 
poem. After repeating it slowly and correctly aloud 
several times an attempt would be made to realise the 
true meaning of the words. We must form a distinct 
picture in our own mind of what took place, and set the 
action in the scene. Description must be pleasant and 
intelligent. It is here that the intelligent reader dis- 
cerns the meaning of the description, and will deliver it 
in a manner which serves as a fitting prelude to what 
follows. The actions narrated being clearly understood 
will, without effort, be signified and communicated to 
the audience, the state of the mind and feeling resul- 
ting in the speeches being denoted by the tone in 
which they are spoken. It is the conception of intense 
emotions which is difficult. To sustain these emotions 
is most trying. No beginner could attempt such a 
thing. It is only when the artist has completely 
involved body and soul in his work that he can with 
bold and unerring hand snatch a mighty conception 
from the mind of a great master. The beginner, though 
talented, still clings to identity. This is the reason 
why young artists are stiff and appear constrained. 
They fear to be thought the beings they personate. 
They remember and dread the critic, for they have not 
yet learnt that glorious surrender to art in which the 
critic is forgotten. They are neither strong nor confi- 
dent enough to be possessed by their own creations. 
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Therefore, in young artists, even when they show pro- 
mise there is something lacking. They touch but do not 
sound the depths. The barrier is bravely attempted but 
not^^^ leapt. Nor is there yet that knowledge of their 
audience and that delicate discrimination of the right, and 
fitting places for light and shade which every great artist 
has acquired, so that it has become to him almost as 
natural as his breath. This is learnt almost unconsciously. 
Still it is learnt, and it must be learned. I understand all 
this perfectly. I realise the enormous obstacles to be 
contended with, how in every art, natural capacity or 
endowment is but the preliminary step. Success de- 
pends upon the application of talent, whether great or 
small. I can hardly dare to hope that I could ever be 
a great actress. In fact I do not consider it at all likely. 
Still, I believe I have such a fair amount of natural 
aptitude as with time and care will enable me to attain 
a certain point. It will not, perhaps, be a high one, but 
it will be respectable. I need not be ashamed of it. 
And in the work that is near to our heart there are 
compensations even for comparative failure. 

Well — it is resolved upon — I have commenced my 
studies. I get home from the City about seven when 
there is no overtime. We then have a hot idfcat tea. It 
is the one meal of the day we thoroughly enjoy, for it is 
the one meal we have really time to eat. In the morn- 
ing we are always in a hurry to be off, and do not feel 
inclined to eat much. In the middle of the dav we have 
lunch at the office, but there one never stops long or takes 
anything that could be properly termed a meal. Some- 
tknes we go out to lunch. Rachel has at times a crav- 
ing for a cup of hot coffee. There is a nice IvllV^ 
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shop near the office where one gets a cup of 
coffee and a milk roll for the inclusive sum of 
fivepence. This is not an extravagant sum, and 
Rachel often indulges in this way. But when we have 
really done for the day, and got home to our own room, 
and the table is spread and the kettle is boiling, you 
cannot think how nice it is. We boast one large easy 
chair cushioned. I draw this up by the fire, and sink 
into the cushions in a most delightfully lazy condition. 
Oney sees to the teapot, and generally busies himself 
about the table. He is possessed of the most extra- 
ordinary vitality. I do not think he is ever tired, at least 
he does not own it if he is. I draw my chair to the 
table, and we set to. It would do any one good to see 
Oney eat. He has such a hearty appetite. Perhaps this 
is why Rachel eats so little. The sight of Oney may 
take her appetite away. I can never get Rachel to eat 
very much. But I do not think she looks worse than 
when we lived in Great Coram Street, in fact rather 
better. We are a long time over our tea. You see 
there is no occasion to hurry, for until I began to study 
there was nothing to be done. Oney has always some 
curious stories to relate about the different people he has 
come across on his errands. He makes us laugh, and 
it does us good. Sometimes we are convulsed with 
laughter, and it takes a little time to get right again. 
Oney is a capital mimic. It is quite wonderful what a 
number of extraordinary people he manages to come 
across. If it were not for Oney's fun I think Rachel 
might get just a little melancholy. 

We finish tea at eight or half-past eight. Then the 
table is cleared, the tea things washed and put away, and 
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we sit down to mend, read, or do whatever we like till ten, 
when we generally go to bed. Oney usually draws and talks 
a great deal at the same time. He draws caricatures of 
the people in the City, which are very amusing. I am 
often lazy, and sit and watch him. Rachel is generally 
at work making something for our room, or repairing 
our clothes. I feel quite ashamed when I think how 
many of my stockings she has darned. But she says 
she likes it. She sometimes retires to the table in the 
window and writes in a book. Then she will beg Oney 
not to talk any louder than he can help. Oney accord- 
ingly converses with me in whispers. I wonder they 
don't annoy her, but Rachd does not seem to mind. I 
asked Rachel the other day if she was keeping a diary. 
She blushed and said no. I think she is probably im- 
proving her mind by trying to write abstracts of what 
she has read. It is very praiseworthy of Rachel. We 
have a few books to read, and Oney often buys penny 
papers. Rachel sometimes buys the Family Herald 
Supplement, and sits in the window reading it with 
a very serious face. She has also a little pencil 
and seems to be doing a sum on the pages at the^ 
same time. I find the stories generally very good.' 
Some of the girls at the office lend each other 
books — novels, of course. We have had some lent 
us. But one finds it a little effort to take up a book of 
any length. We are tired and our heads ache, and we 
put the story down in a few minutes unless it is very 
thrilling. We prefer short stories and novelettes 
because they are soon read and do not fatigue so much. 
I suppose that is why there are so many of these penny 
novelettes. Work girls rarely read any other sort of 
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literature, and the work girl as a general rule is too 
fagged and too stupid to think with what she reads. 
One never requires to think in a novelette. That is th6 
beauty of them. And the young men love the girls with 
such undying love. It is really quite touching. It 
makes me laugh. But Rachel is very earnest over them. 
She still continues a little improving reading, but I 
observe that it is very slow work. Sometimes she yawns 
horribly over her History of the English People which she 
bought half-price at a second-hand bookseller's in Gov^er 
Street. I tried to teach Rachel a little French at first 
but I soon gave it up. We both got so hopelessly puzzled. 
I came to the conclusion that one cannot grind after a 
hard day's work. The only thing one can do is to sit 
down and be lazy. Some nights we go out. We squeeze 
into the pit of a theatre that is pretty near and gaze with 
fond admiration at our beloved actor. Oney and I are 
both hopelessly in love with him, of course at a distance. 
Even Rachel thinks he is handsome. It is a great treat 
to me to go but we cannot manage it often. 

And now I am very busy. I have begun to prepare 
for the profession and it makes me feel quite impor- 
tant. Formerly I had nothing to come home to but 
eating and sleeping; now I long for the evening and 
rejoice in it. All day I labour for necessity, at night 
I labour for love. In the day I am a mechanical 
machine, at night a human being full of emotions, 
ambitions and desires. I have got Bell's Elocutionist, 
It is a big book and I must confess I was a little 
disappointed in it. I chose a short piece called 
" Eliza," by Darwin. I have learnt it carefully. I 
know it so well that I could repeat it backwards. I 
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did not learn it to myself, I learnt it aloud. I believe 
that is the right way of learning anything that has to be 
delivered aloud. I read the piece over slowly to Oney 
and Rachel. I took six lines and read them till I could 
repeat them. Then I took six more in the same way 
and added them to the six previous. I am afraid I 
bored Oney and Rachel horribly. I persuaded Rachel to 
study with me and she is learning the same piece, so we 
have it in double doses. I like to hear Rachel repeat it 
because I then hear the sound of the words, and it puts 
a great many ideas into my head. I fear Rachel is 
deficient in imagination. Her conception of the hus- 
band finding Eliza murdered in the wood is exceedingly 
feeble. It is dreary, dull, monotonous. There is no 
indication of quick agonised horror. To me the lines 
should be rapid, intense. There is a rebound when he 
finds his children. It is then tenderly pathetic and there 
should be a soothing sound in the boy's voice. To 
Rachel it is all sad and dreary in a solemn way like the 
heavy blackness of a funeral pall. It is funereal from 
the commencement, because she knows Eliza will be 
murdered in the wood. Now the art of the artist is 
merely to suggest delicately what may happen : he hides 
it and surprises his audience at the prepared moment. 
To do this properly is a great art. Rachel is tre- 
mendously painstaking. She positively labours at all 
she undertakes. But she is not a genius, and she does 
not seem to understand that one can do much more 
than learn a part perfectly, and remember where to 
come in or go out. I suppose some people never do more. 
Still Rachel says if I go on the stage she will accom- 
pany me. She does not care what work we do as long 
as it is honest. Fancy speaking of Art in that way ! 
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But the great thing is to get on the stage. One 
must not be in too great a hurry. Therefore I must be 
patient and wait for a suitable opening. I have begun 
to read the theatrical papers, and I am much interested 
in them. I know the names of all the principal managers 
now. I discuss them with Miss Wardlaw. Those that 
are good to be with are " responsible " men. That means, 
they employ decent artistes and pay them. Those that 
do not pay are *' no good ". It is quite strange how 
many are "no good". Yet they keep going on. I 
wish they could be stopped in some way. I expect I 
shall get my chance in a tour. So Miss Wardlaw says. 
It is a very difficult thing to get on here. There are so 
many wealthy women wanting to be on the stage who 
are willing to pay large sums to get parts. And of 
course it is a great temptation to a manager to have 
them. I can quite understand that. There are also a 
great many people who will play without receiving any 
salary. This again makes it harder for those who wish 
to be paid a salary, though small. But I am not 
at all downcast. I am sure I shall get something. 
Every week I turn carefully over the pages of The Stage 
and Era, and look down the " Wanted '' column. But 
I do not yet venture to apply for anything. They nearly 
always ask for references. I thought at first this meant 
personal references. When I asked Miss Wardlaw she 
laughed and said it meant references from managers. 
As yet I have none. It is surprising how many people 
are disengaged. In fact nearly every one on the front 
pages seems to put ** Disengaged " after their name, or 
'* Offers invited ''. I am getting to feel quite sorry for 
those I see disengaged. I think they must grow tired of 
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it. And the strange part of it is, there are always 
people wanting lady and gentlemen amateurs for first- 
class professional touring company. Miss Wardlaw 
says these advertisements are not bond- fide. It is only 
to get a little money from the lady and gentlemen 
amateurs. Some of the people who advertise know 
nothing about the stage, and never intend to take a 
company out. It is very shameful. But a great many 
people know so little about the stage that they are 
willing to believe almost anything that somebody else, 
who seems to know a great deal about it, tells them. 
This is how they get taken in. It is a great deal to 
have even a little knowledge. 

One cannot do anything without confidence. Miss 
Wardlaw says when I walk on the boards I am to hold 
up my head well and throw my chest out. One must 
try and get a kind of grip of the boards, take possession 
of them in a way. The public like it. They like you 
to walk as if you were somebody, co that I find I must 
now practise deportment. I make the chest of drawers 
the house, the hearth-rug the stage. On the chest of 
drawers is a looking-glass. I am told one ought to 
practise as much as possible before the glass. One 
sees exactly what one is doing then. The other day I 
was reciting before it, and the reflection of my extended 
arm struck me as so comical that I burst out laughing. 
I fancy I am more fitted for comedy than tragedy, though 
I do think tragedy the higher walk. I think I should like 
what Miss Wardlaw calls high comedy — Lady Teazle, 
for instance. It is strange how funny your voice sounds 
if you try and listen to it. I am very anxious to speak 
so as to be heard. If the people cannot hear you have 
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no chance. They get angry, because they have paid 
their money to come and hear something and do 
not hear it. Besides, it must be very irritating to 
lose any part of the play because some one speaks in- 
distinctly. Of course speaking on the stage is very 
different to speaking in a room. I can quite understand 
that. One requires a voice that will carry. An other- 
wise loud voice that does not carry is not nearly so 
useful as a softer voice that has volume. One of the 
first things is to learn how to manage the voice. When 
the proper emphasis is put on the words it helps a great 
deal. We must know which words we wish to impress 
on the public mind. The public are generally rather 
dull. The artist has to make himself understood by 
them. Without appearing to do so, he points out the 
meaning of his words, and does it in such a manner 
that they do not know he has done it, but imagine they 
have found it out for themselves. They are so pleased 
that they applaud loudly because they cannot help 
applauding. An artist who does not explain himself 
well may be a good actor, but is never very popular. 
It is the enacting of the words that is so difficult. But I 
can imagine nothing better than an enthusiastic round of 
applause. When I have sat and seen a great actor take 
repeated calls before the curtain, my cheek has glowed 
with pride and my heart beat fast with emotion. One 
rejoices with him in his success. It is very beautiful. 

I am very glad I am young. If, for instance, I 
were old and grey-haired like some in our office, I 
could never hope to do anything else but write 
wrappers while I lived. There are so many of them 
who have occupied fairly good positions, and never 
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expected to be required to earn a livelihood. Therefore, 
when the time of necessity arrived, they were utterly 
perplexed how to do so. In their old homes they had 
servants, and did nothing, thinking only of the pros- 
perous present, never of a future. They are too old to 
learn a trade. To many occupations the door is shut. 
A few, with extraordinary energy, do set themselves to 
work, and with stupendous forces against them, enter 
the ranks of young workers and hold their own against 
them. But these are very few. Whatever these poor 
women can do is worth little. If they go out as house- 
keepers, they know very little about housekeeping, and 
both employer and employed suffer from the miseries 
of incompetency. If they can get any children to teach, 
they neither know how to manage nor teach them. The 
things they can do th *y are often ashamed to do, and 
therefore continue to live in misery, attempting the 
almost impossible. 

It is surely a special arrangement of Providence at 
this time that has established offices for wrapper 
writing. It is paid, if not magnificently, at least 
fairly,^ and the writers are pretty well free to go 
and come as they please. The age of advertisement 
has founded a new occupation. It is a special provision 
for those who can learn no new thing. One may even 
get interested in it, and entertain a peculiar fondness 
for certain volumes, an E.G. for instance, or a Surrey. 
One gets a kind of idea of the roads and streets, and 
speaks of them as if one had been often there. One 
gains a wide acquaintance with the entire dominion of 
Great Britain. One gets to know that the Scotch are 
fond of railways and the Irish of mines. Gas shares 
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will be well taken up in certain districts, and iron in 
others. And surely anything is better than the weary- 
ing, heart-sickening tramp after inaccessible work. 
Perhaps, though, as we are always longing for the 
unattainable, the tears of anger, hysteria, indignation 
or something else, which at times deluge the addressing 
offices, are but a weakness of desire which cannot be 
repressed. It is an infectious malady which spreads 
particularly when one of the younger and stronger has 
risen from their ranks and passed out. Then the brave 
and strong sigh, the faint and weak weep. 

Fancy! There are even some who write wrappers at 
home. There is one man in the trade who gives out 
envelopes to be addressed. He gives out a great many, 
and they have to be done in a very short time. If they 
are not done to time, he will not give out any more. 
There are two girls in an inner office who sit up late 
every night when they get home to address for another 
house which gives out work. They look very pale and 
tired in the morning sometimes, and I am afraid they 
may get writer's cramp, which is a dreadful thing. The 
clerks of a certain insurance office get it because they 
have to write within given spaces which makes the writ- 
ing confined, and as they write a great deal they are 
more liable to it than other clerks. When they get 
writer's cramp they are obliged to give up. Sometimes 
they get better, sometimes not. 

All girls long for something. For a few, it is the de- 
served rewards of ambition, which is the ultimatum of 
desire, for most, a natural, healthy longing for gaiety and 
amusement, which being denied, is fanned into that eager 
desire for easy life, and luxurious rest, which has driven 
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so many into the life of vice. When we are told to 
be content with our station in life, and thought 
wicked if we repine, I think a great many good 
people forget how many unfortunate beings are forced 
to labour out of their own stations and try to be con- 
tent. Where there is no ambition there is great 
danger. Let us encourage all poor girls to be ambitious, 
for the girl who believes in a future has a double safe- 
guard. For the sake of a name in that future which 
shall be untarnished she will keep straight. Ambition 
rivets the armour of the good and true. The death of 
ambition is the discovery of a weak place in the armour. 
If the one idea is merely rest from labour and that 
ceaseless, wearing anxiety as to the wherewithal with 
which to be clothed and fed, we may tremble for the 
consequence when the tempter comes. No tempter, 
however soft and insidious his promises, can weave a 
brighter future of desire than a hopeful ambition 
presents. And the glory and beauty of that picture in 
the girl's mind, is, that the hand that wrought it was her 
own. Therefore no tempter can possess the power over 
her, which, so long as she has ambition, she possesses 
over herself. I have been preaching, but you will 
forgive me. Thank heaven then, dear Alec, that your 
Dorothy is not devoid of ambition. Rejoice with a 
great tliankfulness that she has found such a priceless 
treasure in her wilderness. Entreat her to cherish it 
only a little less dearly than your own love, believe it 
to be an equal force and sustainer in her daily path. 
Above all, believe that her chief thought is to remain 
worthy of you. 
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VII. 

I HAVE had a new experience. I am now acquainted 
with the theatrical agent. He is a very pleasant 
gentleman when you can get hold of him to talk to, and 
appears to be immensely busy. (I should just a little 
like to know what he does.) 

The cause of my going to him was in this way. We 
were turned off in the City and had two days at our own 
disposal. At breakfast an idea flashed into my head. A 
lady came into Miss Wardlaw's the other night who 
talked a great deal about her agent. She was an actress 
who wanted an engagement, and her agent would find 
one for her. A good agent, she said, was a great 
thing. I asked Miss Wardlaw when she had gone 
if the agent would be sure to get her an engage- 
ment. Miss Wardlaw smiled and said he might. I 
then asked Miss Wardlaw about agents, and she said 
it was perhaps as well to have one's name on the books 
of the principal agents. They were sometimes able to 
find people good engagements. It was just a chance. 

Well, it came into my head that I would go to the 
agents. I knew where all the principal agents' offices 
were. They are all near together, and lie off the Strand. 
I spoke to Rachel, and told her I was going to the 
theatrical agents. I asked her to accompany me. 
Rachel looked a little doubtful and thought it wasn't 
much good. But I was determined and we went. 

At half-past eleven o'clock we presented ourselves 
at the door of the chief agents. As we passed up the 
stone staircase I noted that they were worn by the 
constant passing backwards and forwards of many 
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feet. A little throng were before us. They did not 
seem in a hurry. One or two even loitered and looked 
back doubtfully as if they questioned their wisdom in 
coming. Others went straight on with set faces and 
determined look as if they were on the eve of a contest. 
A door opened at the top of the staircase. We passed 
through it with the rest into a long low room covered 
from floor to ceiling with professional photographs. 
There was a large mirror at one end of the room before 
which two young ladies were busy posing and arranging 
some wonderful top knots which required a great deal of 
attention. A third was dodging about behind them with 
a powder puff partly concealed in her handkerchief 
which she every now and then, with a furtive glance 
around, applied to her face. Along one side of this large 
room was a range of desks, behind which sat clerks 
busily writing. And the entire room was crowded with 
people sitting, standing or walking about wherever they 
could make way. There was a subdued buzz of voices 
and every few minutes an audible titter or giggle from 
some quarter of the room proceeding from the frivolous 
and light-hearted. There were an enormous number of 
girls. Everywhere one's eye fell upon them. They 
were richly dressed, gaudily dressed, quietly dressed and 
poorly dressed. There were velvets, plushes and furs, 
silks and satins, tinsel and plumes, the imitation beside 
the real, wool and cotton, threadbare and ragged. They 
had hair and eyes of every colour, but golden hair pre- 
dominated. It formed a distinct feature of colouring in 
that room, a kind of ray through the darkness. One 
may admire golden hair in the agent's crowd. There 
were old and young men, boys, even children. Some 
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were dandies with knobbed canes and rings, others 
scantily and poorly clad. But all wore the same look of 
anxious expectation. Some, it is true, tried to conceal 
it by playing in an attempted careless manner with their 
watch-chain or twisting their rings aimlessly round their 
fingers, but it remained. Some fumed and stamped their 
feet muttering they wouldn't wait long, some hummed in 
an attempted cheerful manner and tried to look indifferent, 
some promenaded and inspected photographs with a 
grave and serene countenance. They all said they 
didn't intend to wait but they waited. 

I looked helplessly round for the agent. Where was 
he ? What could be done for all these people ? Rachel 
squeezed into a corner by the mirror and remained im- 
movable. In fact she was so wedged in that I think 
she would have found it difficult to get out. 

I pushed through to the clerks' desks and leaning on 
the rail that separated them from the crowd inquired for 
the agent by name. There was such a buzz going on 
immediately round me, some one having discovered a 
friend and being particularly rejoiced, and the clerk being 
so busy writing, that I spoke twice before I could be heard. 

He then looked up with a distressed and imploring 
countenance and slowly put his pen behind his ear. He 
looked as if he knew I would worry him, as if he were 
used to being worried and particularly hated it. He also 
looked as if he would entreat me not to worry him but 
he knew it would be no use. He asked in a humble 
tone what I wanted. 

I asked if I could see the agent. He looked more dis- 
tressed, and a big wrinkle of perplexity knit his brow. 
He cast his eye timidly round the room and said he 
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did not know. I had better wait. I felt disappointed 
and asked how long I should have to wait. At that he 
turned a glance of infinite pity upon me, and said it was 
impossible to say. He thought people did not usually 
wait longer than four hours. I was in despair. Surely 
the agent could be seen before that time. Was he there,? 
Oh yes, he was there, but the clerk could not say where. 
He sometimes went out. 

I felt disgusted, and inquired if he came back when 
he went out. 

A slight smile parted the clerk's lips. Yes, he was 
certain to come back if he went out, but one never knew 
how long he might be. 

I was turning away when a brilliant idea struck the 
clerk. He leant over the desk and inquired in a confi- 
dential tone if my name was on the books or not. I 
said it was not, but — the clerk was taking up his pen 
again — I wished to put it on. 

At that his face changed. It became as far gracious 
as possible, encouraging, a trifle condescending. He 
glanced at a door at the far end of the room, against 
which a number of people were leaning, and said he 
thought I could see the agent. He would let him know 
as soon as possible that I was there. I felt encouraged. 
It was evident that the clerk thought I was doing the 
right thing. 

At that moment an electric bell sounded from that inner 
room. A voice followed it, clear, sharp, peremptory. It 
merely uttered a name, but there was distinct agitation 
following it. There was a flutter about the door at the 
far end, and one girl elbowed another out of her place in 

that flutter. Some blushed and looked nervous, others 
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sighed and looked downcast. In the midst of this the 
clerk rose from his seat. The crowd fell back, and he 
crossed the room. He tapped at the door gently. It 
was opened from inside, and closed on him. Glances of 
envy, hatred, disappointment, weariness, and despair fol- 
lowed his exit. A discussion now began as to the best 
course to pursue. Some were of opinion that the agent 
intended to go out and slip down the stairs by the back 
door. Those who were of this opinion immediately 
rushed to the top of the staircase and barricaded that 
door. Others thought he meant coming out, and steadily 
elbowed themselves closer to his door. There was a 
distinct rush to two different quarters, which had the 
effect of clearing the middle of the room. I took advan- 
tage of this, and remained standing in the centre, as I had 
every confidence in the clerk remembering me. I had 
not long to wait. 

In a few minutes out came the clerk looking exceed- 
ingly humble. He was followed almost immediately by 
a good-looking man with flashing eyes, who held his head 
very high, and marched down the room something after 
a military fashion. Tremendous agitation prevailed. 
Some laid their hands timidly on his coat sleeve in en- 
deavour to attract his attention ; others looked appeal- 
ingly at him. There was not one who did not do 
something. Some spoke, but he did not appear to heed. 
Casting his eye steadily down the room as if he were a 
general inspecting a line of soldiers, he singled out two 
or three whose names he called out, and beckoned them 
into his room. As they took their turn to enter the 
sanctum, and the door slammed after them, they were 
followed by glances of bitter indignation and envy. 
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Murmurs went round the room as to their business. 
Every one appeared to think they had a better right to 
see the agent than those he had chosen, but possibly he 
was the best judge of that himself. 

The clerk, who had resumed his seat, beckoned me to 
his desk, and informed me that he had spoken to the 
agent on my behalf, and he would see me. I dropped 
into a chair resignedly and waited. 

Conversation went on in snatches around me. One 
girl asked another how long shAiad been coming there. 
She said about two months, that she came on an average 
every other day, and sometimes stayed all day when the 
agent was not to be seen at first. The other asked if she 
had heard of anything yet. She shook her head, and 
said she was in hopes of hearing of something that day. 
Another girl said she had sat in that room from eleven 
till four the year before for over two months, at the end 
of which time her patience was rewarded, and she did 
get an engagement. A pale, gentle-looking girl said she 
had wasted a great many days there but had never got 
anything. Whatever she got she obtained herself, still 
when she was out she thought it as well to look in at 
the agents, not that she expected to hear of anything, 
still it was possible. A melancholy-looking young man, 
with a scar on his cheek, who was leaning despondently 
against the mantelpiece, remarked that engagements 
were very scarce. He had been to all the agents in turn, 
and had got nothing. He would not mind sitting up and 
praying all night if he thought it would bring him anything 
to do, but he didn't suppose it would. At that he turned 
away and sighed, and several sighed in sympathy. 

Then the door opened and out marched the agent. His 
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eye fell on me. He turned a sharp, inquiring look upon 
the clerk to whom I had spoken. The clerk nodded. 

The agent beckoned me to him. I walked up trem- 
bling, the cynosure of all eyes. He ran his eyes rapidly 
over me, asking at the same time my name and what I 
wanted. I gave my name, and said I wanted to put my 
name on his books, as I hoped he might be able to get 
me an engagement. 

His eye brightened. He surveyed me calmly, a little 
quizzically. I even think he suppressed a smile. He told 
me to come in and marched into his room ; I followed. 
He told me to close the door behind me. I slammed 
it in the face of an imploring young lady, whose body 
was half through the door, and who retreated abruptly 
at the action. 

I found myself in a nicely furnished room, adorned 
with handsome photographs in stands and plush frames. 
There was a desk littered with papers, and a table 
covered with correspondence. 

The agent walked to the fireplace, and' took up a 
position with his back to the fire. He thrust his hands 
into his trouser pockets, and looked at me in an amused 
way. He asked what experience I had had. I said none, 
and knew he expected that answer. He became grave 
and asked me what I could do ; did I sing or dance ? 
No, I did not sing; of course I danced ball-room dancing. 
He said he did not mean that. He meant step or ballet 
dancing. No, I knew nothing about either. He said if 
I had sung he could have got me into a chorus at thirty 
shillings a week. I said I did not want a chorus, I 
wanted to play a part, necessarily a small part. 

At that he surveyed me almost pityingly. He asked 
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what kind of part, drama, comedy, melodrama, or 
burlesque ? As I had a good figure, I might get into 
comic opera or burlesque, but I must have my 
photograph taken in tights and let him have it. 
I said I would think about it, and asked if it was very 
difficult to get a part. He said it entirely depended 
upon circumstances, and taking up a pen entered my 
name and address in a book that lay on his desk. For 
this entry he charged me five shillings, which I paid. 
He then escorted me to the back door, which he opened 
most politely, and shaking hands in a cordial manner, 
said I could rely upon his doing his best for me. 

I felt quite cheered, and went back rather elated to 
find Rachel in the other room. She was very weary and 
cramped and only too glad to go. 

As we left the room the agent appeared at his door 
and there was another rush. He waved his hand a 
little irppatiently, and announced shortly that they had 
better go, naming a few who might remain. A uni- 
versal scrimmage followed. It reminded one of rabbits 
scuttling away at the sight of a dog. But they scuttled 
away sad and disconsolate. As Rachel and I passed 
downstairs we heard several proposing to visit other 
agents, just in hope there might be something, but we 
decided not to accompany them. We came straight 
home very tired, and found that we had actually spent 
three hours in the agent's room. 

I mean to go again as soon as I can, but as he 
has my address he will probably write if he has any- 
thing. Rachel says she will not put her name on his 
books until I have got something. Rachel is very 
cautious. At present she does not believe in the 
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agent. She even thinks I might have saved that five 
shillings, but we shall see. I am quite hopeful of 
something turning up. I think I shall learn step danc- 
ing if it will help me to get an engagement. I am very 
tired and can write no more. 



VIII. 

I DID get an engagement but not through the agent. 
I was not, as it happened, in the City, so it was fortu- 
nate. I must tell you all about my first engagement. 
I can never forget it, never. I am not singular in my 
fancy for acting. A great many other girls beside my- 
self wish to go on the stage. To be an actress is surely 
one of the most interesting things in the world. Well, 
one morning I received a letter from Miss Wardlaw 
asking me to come down at an appointed time to one 
of the minor theatres where she would introduce me to 
the manager for the time being. 

I went down and after perambulating about found 
the stage door down a back street. 

Some men were standing by it talking, they made 
way for me to pass and I entered through it. 

Inside a narrow compartment with a glass window 
and door sat a grey-haired man of solemn aspect. He 
was the door-keeper. 

I mentioned the name of the actress who had asked 
me to call. He said she had not come yet but would 
be there shortly he expected. I had better go on to 
the stage and wait, it was quite straight up. Accord- 
ingly I groped through a dark, long, narrow passage, 
then stumbled up three wooden steps. I found myself 
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in a dusky, weird-looking place confronting huge wooden 
and canvas erections called wings. Two men were 
standing at the back of the stage. One of them was 
rolling up an illuminated cloth, the other was hammer- 
ing at something. They took not the slightest notice 
of me. I began to feel a little lonely and looked into 
the deserted theatre with its rows on rows of wooden 
benches forming the pit. It gaped with a terrible 
emptiness before me, and the circle and boxes covered 
with brown holland to preserve them from the dust 
presented a funereal appearance. 

Presently two girls appeared. They were both pale 
and shabby and seemed anxious to know whether re- 
hearsal was to take place that day. They looked 
curiously at me and made some remarks; then they 
went out. 

I began to feel tired of waiting, so I went up to the 
men at the back of the stage and asked one of them 
when rehearsal would begin. He said he didn't know, 
they began at all times, but he believed one would take 
place that afternoon. 

In a few minutes a quiet-looking man in a brown 
ulster appeared on the scene. He glanced round the 
wings a little expectantly, then drew a play book out 
of his pocket and began reading to himself in a half- 
audible whisper. 

Shortly after the rest of the company trooped in, one 
after another, until they were all assembled. 

A man with a top hat and a white handkerchief 
round his neck suddenly appeared. Everybody rushed 
at him at the same moment. He waved his hand and 
fled down a passage at the side of the stage. Every- 
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body looked disappointed and muttered among them- 
selves. 

I caught Miss Wardlaw's eye. She was on the other 
side of the stage and signalled to me to come to her. 

I did so, was asked how long I had been there and 
presented to the leading lady, a tall, fine-looking girl 
in a grey dress and a big hat. She was just a little 
patronising in her manner. 

Presently the man with the top hat and white hand- 
kerchief appeared again. 

Miss Wardlaw flew at him, caught him by the coat 
sleeve, and uttered some remonstrance. 

He smiled down at her most sweetly, and saying 
reassuringly: "In a minute, dear,'' dived behind the 
scenes somewhere and disappeared. 

Two girls were sitting patiently at the wings in a 
resigned manner; one of them looked as if she were 
taking an afternoon nap. 

The men were standing in little groups of twos and 
threes conversing ; one or two paced up and down 
muttering to themselves. There was a general simi- 
larity of appearance about them. They were nearly 
all clean shaven, had white faces, and a dark look 
about the eyes. Their overcoats were well worn, and 
their general expression was characterised by anxiety. 
If they did not wear round, hard felt hats they wore 
wideawakes crushed in at the crown. No one except 
the man with the white handkerchief round his throat 
wore a top hat, and he was the manager. The manager 
generally wears a top hat, at least when he has got 
one. 

When this gentleman did make a reappearance 
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everybody wanted him, and he was surrounded with 
people clamouring to know when rehearsal was to 
begin. 

He said, ** Now, at once," and flew to the back of the 
stage. 

Everybody looked cross, and one gentleman who had 
been staring at the footlights with his hands in his 
pockets shouted to ask if Ife was to take the scrip. 

** Yes, yes, my dear boy,*' murmured the manager 
darting up the passage. 

He took the scrip, and began reading aloud in a loud 
monotonous undertone the setting of the scene. 

" Now Miss So-and-So,*' to the leading lady, ** you 
enter from the centre and advance down stage singing. 
Music,'* looks at pale, solitary fiddler on high stool in 
orchestra, who scrapes violin dolefully. " Now you 
speak,'* stamping foot. " Mr. So-and-So, at window 
left first entrance, now enters through same. You turn 
and repulse him " — stamp — "he retires, you follow him 
to left and close door after him left third entrance. 
Miss So-and-So now enters right second entrance, and 
you take centre of stage until close in " — stamp — . 

Tables, chairs, door, all were left to imagination, a 
stamp being meant for an entrance or any piece of 
business requiring an accessory the same for an exit. 

I had not the smallest idea what any one was talking 
about as they mumbled the speeches in a humming 
fashion, throwing out the last line or so in a loud, 
distinct voice. " So-and-so and so-and-so " hum, ** and 
so-and-so " shout. 

I listened attentively, and made out that the heroine 
was tempted to leave her home by the villain, and hesi- 
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tales. The hero, the manager, who was always being 
shouted for, when his voice would reply from some- 
where, " Coming, dear boy, coming," but never came, 
was read for, whoever did so losing his place each 
time and reading somebody else's part instead. 

At last the manager did appear, and began to re- 
hearse his part, but in the middle of a speech some- 
thing would strike him, and ending in an indistinct 
murmur he would cut away to some one and begin a 
little private conversation. This would presently cease, 
and he would resume the speech where he had left 
off. I observed him during one speech look earnestly 
at me. 

As soon as he had finished it he beckoned to Miss 
Wardlaw and they retired up the stage together. 

She came back to me and said the manager wanted to 
know if I would play a boy's part in the piece. 

I said I would. She ran to tell the manager, who 

nodded and smiled at me. 

I asked her about the dress. She said the manager 
ought to find it for me, and asked him. He said it was 
all right if I would do it. 

I presumed he was pleased with me, and felt flattered, 
yet he had hardly looked at me, and had just touched 
the tips of my fingers over a green baize table in a little 
dark room where I was brought in to him at the end of 
the passage up which he had kept disappearing. He 
had mumbled something about seeing what he could do 
for me, and filling up the glass at his side tossed off 
some whisky and passed the bottle to a little, fajr man 
with light trousers who sat at the table with him. 
Miss Wardlaw said the little man was the lessee, 
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and they were talking business. I don't know about 
business, but they were certainly drinking whisky, and 
looked as if they would not get up till the bottle was 
empty. 

When the part I was to take was reached I stepped 
on the stage to read it, which I did at the top of my 
voice. The man with the scrip waggled his head, and 
said I was all right. 

In the last scene there was a long discussion as to 
whether the leading lady was to fall in the centre of the 
stage or whether she was to cross to the right and fall. 
It was decided that she should do the last, as she would 
then be in a direct line between the hero and villain, 
which would be effective. 

Then rehearsal was over. The gentleman with the 
scrip asked the time for the next rehearsal, and bawled 
it out to those who were going, banging the scrip down 
on the little wooden table with a gas jet in front of 
him. 

It was a strange old theatre, with long winding 
passages, gilded, carved doors, in places, that creaked 
on their hinges, and the best part of which had been 
rubbed or broken away. There were large, quaint 
mirrors about too, which were dim and dusty, and 
broken panes of glass here and there sent the chill air 
through one. 

In a small room off the passage — a sort of green room 
as the company called it — the men who were hammering 
about the back of the stage retreated and sat round a 
smoking fire with pipes in their mouths and a can of 
beer on the table before them. Behind them were 
piled cloths painted in different styles, and odds and 
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ends of stage carpentry, with here and there a mask 
among it. They did not talk much, but smoked and 
looked steadily into the fire. 

I soon found that if "twelve" were called for rehearsal 
one might arrive comfortably at half-past one and find 
one's self in ample time. When we had all assembled 
and were anxious to begin it was certain to be dis- 
covered that some one who had been pacing the stage 
for the last two hours had disappeared, " gone to refresh 
himself over the way " somebody said, who offered to 
fetch him, and did not return, so that some one was 
despatched for the two and made a third to be sum- 
moned. At last nearly every one had been across the 
way to beat up some one else and invigorated themselves, 
and were ready to begin. 

But the manager was like an eel, he was always 
slipping away when he was wanted. If he was on the 
stage one minute he was out through a back door the 
next, or in the passage, or upstairs, or over the way or 
somewhere no one knew where. 

And everybody wanted him so particularly. Indeed 
on one occasion a stout gentleman in a light overcoat 
arrived who took up a position in the centre of the stage 
and said he would stay there until he had seen the 
manager. 

Presently the manager appeared. But he did not 
appear nearly so anxious to see the stout gentleman as 
that person was to see him. On the contrary, he 
attempted to avoid him by slipping into the passage if 
the stout gentleman had not seen it and stepped in 
front of him. The manager said he was most delighted 
to see him but most dreadfully busy, the time for 
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production drawing so near, and he must really ask him 
to step off the stage and let the rehearsal proceed. 

The stout gentleman intimated his determination to 
stay on the stage, rehearsal or no rehearsal, in order to 
enjoy a little conversation with the manager to which 
he was looking forward. 

The manager said he really could not listen to it and 
would he go ? 

Thereupon the stout gentleman shook his stick in the 
manager's face and said he would not go, and before he 
went he meant to have some money. He then pointed 
that stick at the ceiling and walls of the theatre, and 
asked the manager if he saw that, meaning the gilding 
and painting which was new, and what he thought 
about it. 

The manager said he saw it and thought it very badly 
done. 

The stout gentleman said he was an atrocious liar, it 
was as good painting as that in any theatre in London 
and he should have his price for it, damned if he 
wouldn't. 

The manager said he certainly should. 

The stout gentleman said he would have it now, and 
asked the manager to kindly hand it over. 

The manager referred him to the lessee who would 
pay. 

The stout gentleman said he was going to be paid by 
some one, and his claim should be acknowledged. 

The manager said it was all right and he could see 
his name as scene painter printed large in the bill out- 
side. 

The stout gentleman said he didn't care a hang about 
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his damned bill, or whether his name was on it or not. 
He knew the manager, and wasn't going to be cheated 
by him. No, he wasn't an actor or an actress. 

Then the manager shouted at him and said he was a 
damned liar, and the stout gentleman shouted louder 
and said he was not. The manager screamed that he 
would kick him out. The stout gentleman said he 
should like to see him do it - and so on. 

At last one of the ladies rushed between them urging 
the necessity of proceeding with rehearsal, and entreat- 
ing them not to come to blows. 

The stout gentleman reluctantly left the stage saying 
he would have his money out of manager or lessee or 
both together. 

The manager sullenly proceeded with the rehearsal, 
the company remarking that there had been quite 
a ** breeze". They looked as if they were used to 
" breezes". 

Whether it was the stout gentleman, or the importu- 
nities of the company, I do not know, but we assembled 
one morning without the manager. No one had seen him, 
no one knew anything, and we opened in a day or two. 

In walked the leading lady looking extra tall with her 
head thrown well into the air, and a somewhat haughty 
expression on her countenance. 

She regretted to inform us that it was impossible for 
the manager to be present at rehearsal. He had been 
suddenly called away by the death of his mother, an 
event which would oblige him to defer the date of open- 
ing until the following Wednesday. 

The company looked at each other. I caught the 
twinkling eye of the low comedian. 
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He grinned. 

"Mother!" muttered he, sotto voce. "I never knew 
he had a mother. If he had I should say the old woman 
had been dead these half-dozen years." 

The leading lady proceeded to say that any communi- 
cations for the manager if addressed to her would be sure 
to reach him or be instantly forwarded. 

As we went out after rehearsal, I observed the hall 
porter chuckling. 

'* Not going to open," he muttered ; " mother dead. 
Oh, dear, dear." 

Every one was exceedingly anxious for the opening 
night. 

A sudden fear seized me. I was to wear a page's dress 
which the management undertook to provide. But the 
management did not appear, and I heard of no dress. 

The low comedian with whom I had my scene asked 
me how I was going to dress the part. He said top 
boots were essential. 

The last day of rehearsal came. 

The manager appeared, looking flushed and wearing 
a deep mourning band round his hat. He darted on 
the stage, commenced a rapid rehearsal, and seemed as 
if he could not listen to anything but the piece. When 
he was not on the stage, he darted up the passage, and 
I saw him through the half-closed door of the little 
room drinking whisky out of a bottle. 

As he came out I made one or two ineffectual attempts 
to catch him, but he either flew up the stairs or ran 
round by some way I did not know. 

At last I caught him. He must speak to me now 
for v/e were standing face to face, and I barred his 
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only exit. He asked me in an affectionate tone how I 
was getting on. I said all right, but would he tell me 
about my page's dress. I wanted to try it on, and 
there must be top boots as well. He said that was 
all right, and he was in a great hurry. I entreated 
him to let me go to whoever was supplying them to be 
sure they were all right. He said he would go himself 
and disappeared. The low comedian inquired about 
my dress. I told him the manager had said it was all 
right. He shook his head and said he should imagine 
it to be all wrong. 

It was getting late in the afternoon, and the orchestra 
who had gradually straggled into places were scraping 
mournful ditties in fragments. The leader was always 
asking for the manager, not in the least as if he expected 
to see him, and the manager was perpetually darting to 
the footHghts with " Wait a bit, supers will be here 
presently,'' and so on. 

Meanwhile, a deafening hammering was going on at 
the back of the stage. 

The manager shouted to stop that damned noise. 
No one took the slightest notice. He shouted again in 
stronger language. A voice replied that scenery must 
be made, and it must be got on with as fast as possible ; 
he wouldn't be nowhere without scenery, and a deal 
more good it was than his (the manager's) rehearsal, 
which nobody was the better for. 

At that the manager stamped and swore again, but 
the hammering went on steadily. 

One of the young ladies of the company was suddenly 
told that she had to play the principal character in a 
musical farce which was to precede the piece. 
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She looked alarmed, and asked for a book, retreating 
up the stage to con the part. The manager went out 
saying : '* A little business to be attended to, back in a 
minute ". Many minutes passed, and he did not return. 

Some one went out and found him over the way. 

He reappeared, flushed and incoherent, and said that 
it was no use rehearsing further to-night. We had 
better come early to-morrow morning. 

We asked what time. 

He replied the earlier the better, in fact eight o'clock. 

We smiled. 

The comedian in an undertone remarked twelve. 

We agreed among ourselves that it should be twelve. 

I asked the manager about my dress. He stared at 
me, said I was a nice little girl, and he would attend to^ 
me. I begged for the address of the costumier. He 
said he was going out, would be back in a minute, and 
would then find it for me. 

I waited on the half-lighted stage with one or two 
others anxious to see him, but he did not come. 

The stage carpenter asked me to come into the green- 
room and sit by the fire. He pulled out a worm eaten 
carved chair and tried to make me comfortable there. 
He said that he should be in the theatre all night 
finishing the scenery, and he only hoped he and his 
mates were going to be paid for a fortnight's hard work. 
I said th^Lt I hoped so too. 

He shook his head and smiled sadly, saying theatrical 
business was slippery. He told me of Christmas time 
at a minor theatre where he was called in to work day 
and night for three days because the regular man and 
his mates were lying dead drunk on the stage. He said 
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he didn't mind when he got his money for it ^ and tfc^t 
scenery made pieces, the people didn't believe in a 
piece without scenery. If the old cloths went up two 
or three times in an evening the boys in the gallery 
would be sure to recognise them and sing out, and the 
piece be spoiled. 

It didn't seem much good waiting so I went out. 

At the stage door the door-keeper and another man 
were standing. 

I asked the door-keeper where the manager was. He 
said he believed over the way. 

I said I particularly wished to speak to him. He 
shook his head doubtfully, and intimated that it would 
be better not to see him. 

I wanted to know his reason. 

He said in his opinion the manager was not in a 
fit state to speak to any one, particularly a young lady, 
and that nothing he said could be relied upon. For him- 
self he should take no notice of what the manager said. 
Out came the stage carpenter asking for the manager. 

He asked the door-keeper what he thought of the 
manager. 

The door-keeper shook his head, and said he had no 
opinion of him. 

The stage carpenter said he was a queer one, and 
there was no ** having" him. 

The door-keeper said he had seen some queer 
customers, but the manager would stand it with any of 
them. He didn't believe there was sixpence among the 
lot, and he was sorry for the company, some of whom 
knew what better times were. He added that the 
manager had been to him to borrow half-a-crown, 
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which he was thankful to say he had not obliged him 
with, not having it. If he had he might have given it 
him, being soft-hearted. 

I crept disconsolately away. 

At twelve o'clock the following morning I presented 
myself at the stage door. 

One or two of thepi were hanging about. I saw the 
comedian, who said he was sick qf the whole affair 
and just out to see a friend. 

I went in and saw the girl for the musical farce sitting 
in a resigned way at the wings. 

She said she had been sitting there two hours, having 
driven all the way in a cab from goodness knows what 
quarter of London, in order to be in time, the manager 
having directed her to come early. I thought the 
manager ought to pay for that cab. 

Presently the manager came and rushed about. It 
was peculiar that he never seemed to finish what he 
was doing, but kept darting from one to the other. He 
brought a girl with him who he said was going to dance 
or something. 

We began a kind of rehearsal, everybody gradually 
being collected, most of us very tired, some very cross. 

The comedian, who had assisted at a music hall 
benefit the night before, where something had disagreed 
with him, disputed his business with the villain. The 
villain said he had always seen the business of the 
piece in question done a certain way. The comedian 
said he preferred his own way, and appealed to the 
manager, who said they could do it any way they liked 
as long as they did it. 

Finally it was done the comedian's way. 
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Seizing upon the manager as he was engaged in some 
dispute with the stage carpenter, which seemed likely 
to detain him at the back of the stage, I returned to the 
subject of my dress. I said it was imperative I should 
try the things on. 

He said he had seen them and they were all right. 

I said I should certainly try them on, and insisted on 
his giving me the address of the place from which they 
were hired. 

He said he would look for it, and fumbled in his coat 
pocket. 

I asked whether he could remember it. 

He gave me the name of the woman and some vague 
directions as to her whereabouts.^ He said if I went 
down towards the Strand, turned into a narrow street 
before I got there and then down a passage into a court 
and another street it was possible I might find her. I 
thanked him and rushed away. 

I did find the place such as it was. 

A wretched, blear-eyed, old hag opened the door to 
me and led the way into a low room filled with stage 
clothes of all descriptions tossed one above another and 
all more or less torn or soiled. 

Anything more untidy or heterogeneous than that room 
I never saw, the spangles and the feathers, the dirty' 
satins and greasy velvets, the beads and trimming, one 
on another. 

At one end of the wooden table on which lay a quan- 
tity of coats and helmets stood a cracked cup. In this 
cup was some brown liquid which she said was tea but 
it might have been something else. She had a large 
needle in her hand and squatting herself on a mat on 
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the floor resumed her task of cobbling a man's coat. 
She asked me what I wanted. 

I told her and she dropped the needle. Bursting into 
low laughter she rocked herself to and fro her eyes fixed 
upon me. 

A large, lean, black cat that had been glaring at us 
from under the table sprang out and ran to the door. I 
looked at it with aversion. 

I asked her where my things were. I wanted to try 
them on. 

She stopped laughing and said she had sewed them up 
in sacks to be taken down to the theatre and could not 
undo them, but she thought the coat and knickerbockers 
would do. I must stuff the last into my boots. 

I asked about the boots. 

5he said I was to tell the manager with her compH- 
s that he was mad. He had called me a little girl 
g her to suppose me a small child. Accordingly 
ad packed up a pair of child's shoes for me which I 
could not possibly have got into. The other things she 
had thrown in with the rest thinking they might be 
handy. She rose and fumbled in a corner of the room. 
Presently she fished out a mouldy-looking, spotted pair 
of tan leather jockey boots. She said she thought I 
might get into them and she would rub them up a bit. 
They were beautiful boots. I thanked her and hastened 
out into the air. 

Arrived at the theatre that evening I caught sights of 
the manager in his top hat and white handkerchief and 
the leading lady with him sailing in through the stage 
door having just alighted from a hansom. The door- 
keeper smiled as he looked after them. 
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A wretched, blear-eyed, old hag opened the door to 
me and led the way into a low room filled with stage 
clothes of all descriptions tossed one above another and 
all more or less torn or soiled. 

Anything more untidy or heterogeneous than that room 
I never saw, the spangles and the feathers, the dirty' 
satins and greasy velvets, the beads and trimming, one 
on another. 

At one end of the wooden table on which lay a quan- 
tity of coats and helmets stood a cracked cup. In this 
cup was some brown liquid which she said was tea but 
it might have been something else. She had a large 
needle in her hand and squatting herself on a mat on 
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the floor resumed her task of cobbling a man's coat. 
She asked me what I wanted. 

I told her and she dropped the needle. Bursting into 
low laughter she rocked herself to and fro her eyes fixed 
upon me. 

A large, lean, black cat that had been glaring at us 
from under the table sprang out and ran to the door. I 
looked at it with aversion. 

I asked her where my things were. I wanted to try 
them on. 

She stopped laughing and said she had sewed them up 
in sacks to be taken down to the theatre and could not 
undo them, but she thought the coat and knickerbockers 
would do. I must stuff the last into my boots. 

I asked about the boots. 

She said I was to tell the manager with her compli- 
ments that he was mad. He had called me a little girl 
leading her to suppose me a small child. Accordingly 
she had packed up a pair of child's shoes for me which I 
could not possibly have got into. The other things she 
had thrown in with the rest thinking they might be 
handy. She rose and fumbled in a corner of the room. 
Presently she fished out a mouldy-looking, spotted pair 
of tan leather jockey boots. She said she thought I 
might get into them and she would rub them up a bit. 
They were beautiful boots. I thanked her and hastened 
out into the air. 

Arrived at the theatre that evening I caught sight, of 
the manager in his top hat and white handkerchief and 
the leading lady with him sailing in through the stage 
door having just alighted from a hansom. The door- 
keeper smiled as he looked after them. 
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Seizing upon the manager as he was engaged in some 
dispute with the stage carpenter, which seemed likely 
to detain him at the back of the stage, I returned to the 
subject of my dress. I said it was imperative I should 
try the things on. 

He said he had seen them and they were all right. 

I said I should certainly try them on, and insisted on 
his giving me the address of the place from which they 
were hired. 

He said he would look for it, and fumbled in his coat 
pocket. 

I asked whether he could remember it. 

He gave me the name of the woman and some vague 
directions as to her whereabouts.^ He said if I went 
down towards the Strand, turned into a narrow street 
before I got there and then down a passage into a court 
and another street it was possible I might find her. I 
thanked him and rushed away. 

I did find the place such as it was. 

A wretched, blear-eyed, old hag opened the door to 
me and led the way into a low room filled with stage 
clothes of all descriptions tossed one above another and 
all more or less torn or soiled. 

Anything more untidy or heterogeneous than that room 
I never saw, the spangles and the feathers, the dirty' 
satins and greasy velvets, the beads and trimming, one 
on another. 

At one end of the wooden table on which lay a quan- 
tity of coats and helmets stood a cracked cup. In this 
cup was some brown liquid which she said was tea but 
it might have been something else. She had a large 
needle in her hand and squatting herself on a mat on 
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the floor resumed her task gf cobbling a man's coat. 
She asked me what I wanted. 

I told her and she dropped the needle. Bursting into 
low laughter she rocked herself to and fro her eyes fixed 
upon me. 

A large, lean, black cat that had been glaring at us 
from under the table sprang out and ran to the door. I 
looked at it with aversion. 

I asked her where my things were. I wanted to try 
them on. 

She stopped laughing and said she had sewed them up 
in sacks to be taken down to the theatre and could not 
undo them, but she thought the coat and knickerbockers 
would do. I must stuff the last into my boots. 

I asked about the boots. 

She said I was to tell the manager with her compli- 
ments that he was mad. He had called me a little girl 
leading her to suppose me a small child. Accordingly 
she had packed up a pair of child's shoes for me which I 
could not possibly have got into. The other things she 
had thrown in with the rest thinking they might be 
handy. She rose and fumbled in a corner of the room. 
Presently she fished out a mouldy-looking, spotted pair 
of tan leather jockey boots. She said she thought I 
might get into them and she would rub them up a bit. 
They were beautiful boots. I thanked her and hastened 
out into the air. 

Arrived at the theatre that evening I caught sights of 
the manager in his top hat and white handkerchief and 
the leading lady with him sailing in through the stage 
door having just alighted from a hansom. The door- 
keeper smiled as he looked after them. 
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each other and out came the leading lady very indignant 
and wrathful, and accused them of trying to enter her 
dressing-room. It was shameful, she said, that she 
should be insulted in such a way, and appealed to the 
manager for protection, ordering him to dismiss those 
rudp and ungentlemanly creatures at once. 

The manager said he would, and it was the lessee's 
fault or the fireman's or both together, he wasn't sure. 

They replied, smartly, it was not, but the manager's, 
who ought to have seen after such things. 

At last we pushed our way through the quarrelsome 
throng and reached the stage door whence we passed 
out into the cool night air. 

The next night things went on pretty smoothly. 
Every one was now talking about Saturday being trea- 
sury day. 

The night after there was a disturbance among the 
supers. One of them would not sit with the others, but 
calmly appropriated my chair in the drawing-room 
scene. 

There were loud murmurs of ** Turn her out," 
" Don't you let her sit there, miss," etc. 

The girl refused to move. 

The curtain was going up. 

I told her she must move. I insisted. She rose and 
.moved slowly across the stage as the curtain went up. 

We had no policeman for our snow scene. He was 
nowhere to be seen. The answer to inquiry was that he 
was over the way. 

The comedian was enraged. He said he suffered 
enough from having to go on in a costume that was 
an insult to the audience without having his scene 
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" queered " by the absence of the policeman. It was 
infamous. 

When the man slunk in later, the manager flew on 
him and said he must not let that kind of thing occur 
again. The man replied he didn't think it was likely to 
occur again, not many times. 

Saturday night came. 

As I neared the stage door I saw quite a crowd 
around it. 

There was no light outside. All was in darkness. 

I tried to make my way through the crowd. ** I^et her 
pass," said some one. " She's one of the actresses." 

I pushed through. 

" 'Tain't no use, miss," said a man quietly. ** They've 
struck. There'll be no playing to-night. Seized on for 
gas, too." 

I opened the stage door and tumbled through into 
darkness. 

The door-keeper pushed up the window of his box and 
looked out. A faint light flickered behind him. 

I asked him if it were true we were not going to play 
that night. 

He said it would be impossible to play as the scene- 
shifters would neither move the scenes nor the orchestra 
play a single note until they had been paid, and some of 
them had been waiting there for treasury since twelve 
o'clock. 

I went in. 

The great, dark, empty stage looked mournful. 

Men were standing about the wings moodily, their 
arms folded. The stage carpenter said he had worked 
hard for a fortnight, day and night, the last day or two. 
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and he had a wife and six children to support, therefore 
could not work for nothing. 

The men in the orchestra had thrown their instru- 
ments down and sat silent on their stools. 

One of the super girls was crying. She said she had 
borrowed ten shillings for her dress, shoes, etc., for the 
ball-room scene which she had faithfully promised to 
repay, but as there was no treasury she could not do so. 
Another had come from the North of England and had 
been engaged for the pantomime being a dancer. It did 
not seem that there would be any pantomime now. 

I went upstairs. On the way I passed the villain, an 
amiable and refined man. He had on his overcoat and 
was coughing horribly. He said it was very chilly and 
he felt ill. He was afraid the engagement would result 
in a doctor's bill for him. He regretted having bought 
sundry small items for his part which might have been 
dispensed with. I felt very sorry for him. 

He said the money he should have received would 
have been very acceptable at home but he was afraid 
they would not see any of it now. 

The leading lady stood in her dressing-room curling 
her hair. She had brought an attendant with her, a girl 
who sat staring and bewildered. She came to the door 
and asked for the manager in a haughty way. 

No one knew where he was. 

Then she said he was only an artist to be paid like 
the rest and the lessee was the wretched swindler who 
would not pay treasury. 

The comedian who was walking down the passage 
shaking his head dolefully looked as if he did not believe 
her. 
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In walked the stout gentleman who seemed to enjoy 
the scene. 

The company were collecting their things to take away. 

Some one said the manager had come. We hastened 
downstairs and found him sitting in a mournful way in 
the bar. He appeared most grieved at the sad calamit}^ 
which had overtaken us and had not words strong 
enough with which to denounce the miserable lessee. 
Some of them asked him why he brought them there if 
he knew they were not likely to get any treasury. 

The fireman flew into the place and said he was ther^ 
to protect it for the lessee. In polite language he 
requested the manager to go. 

Then in came the big man in checks who seemed to 
have had some interest in the concern followed by the 
stout gentleman who proceeded to use language any- 
thing but choice. 

The fireman was asked to open the doors as the crowd 
were clamouring at them and some of the actors pro- 
posed opening on condition of sharing receipts all round. 
But the fireman would not open the doors. He said 
there was very little money outside and some of the 
crowd were in league with the men who had struck and 
if the doors were opened would mob the place and smash 
up everything. He said he dared not do it. 

Then a volley of language poured forth unfit to hear, 
and we stole quietly away in twos and threes out into 
the dark street with our bags and parcels. 

Rachel says she does not like the stage. Whatever 
taste she had for it seems to have died with my 
first engagement. She says she is afraid there is ho 
money in it. Never mind, there is plenty of art. I am 
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not discouraged. I will get another engagement which 
shall be satisfactory. 

IX. 

I HAVE resumed my seat in the oflfice a little sadly. I 
did hope I might never have to return to it, but perhaps 
it may be best. The opening I found was not the right 
opening. I will never engage with that manager 
again, never. 

Poor Miss Wardlaw is so grieved at the termination 
of my engagement, but, of course, she cannot help it. 
She knew the manager it seems in earlier days, when 
he promised well. But he has of late years rather fallen 
into dissipation and slipped down the ladder. Ladids 
appear to have thought very highly of him, as a great 
number have placed their purses at his disposal, why, 
I cannot think. But never mind, I shall get another 
engagement, and it will be a better one. 

Rachel strongly advises me to give up thinking of the 
stage. She calls it a poor thing. I got quite angiy, 
and we very nearly quarrelled, then I remembered how 
good Rachel had been to me, and that it was all for my 
sake that she said it. I threw my arms round her 
neck and kissed her. I begged her almost with tears 
in my eyes not to mention the subject again, to let me 
still cling to the hope I had left. She promised, and we 
have not alluded to the stage since. 

But I still continue studying. I have got ** Flowers of 
the Forest " and ** The School for Scandal ". I am learn- 
ing all the female parts. I think Cynthia is beautiful, 
and Starlight Bess almost as good. Rachel seems quite 
contented to write wrappers. 
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I am afraid it is very wrong of me to feel so dissatisfied, 
but I cannot help it. The office seems so close and hot, 
and the leather of the volumes smells so disgustingly, and 
my eyes ache and my head aches, and perhaps my heart 
aches worst of all. All the conversation carried on while 
w^ are writing is so trivial and stupid, and all the jokes 
are so stale. And we have had very bad work lately. 
It is nothing but hunting under numbers which have no 
ticks, and which consequently give next to no addresses. 
We have had some terribly trying days, enough to 
weary any one who loved wrapper writing, and I do not 
love it. The Parrot has been very silent, and I fear her 
statement is not good. To make it worse we were put 
on postcards, which I dislike, because there are nine 
cards to be addressed on a sheet, and they always take 
me longer to write, and one has to be so very careful 
not to make a mistake as they cannot be torn up as a' 
wrapper would be. I made a blot on one of my sheets 
this afternoon, and spent about half-an-hour scratching it 
out with a penknife I borrowed. It did make me so mad. 
Every one looks a bit seedy in the City. There is a 
general atmosphere of coughing and sneezing which is 
not enlivening. Nearly everybody has a cold or is 
beginning one. 

The superintendent looks very white and so tired. 
It must be wearying to see such a state of things going 
on around one, and to know that every one is being 
driven frantic by bad work and grinding away for 
perhaps a penny an hour. It is juSt frightful, and I 
know she has a feeling heart. She asked me the last 
time I went up if my return was very small. I said it 
was and she sighed. Of course we must take the bad 
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with the good, and really sometimes we are quite lucky 
in our work. I often get an ** E.G." or a "Surrey". 
The office consider me generally fortunate. 

No one in the office knows I have been on the stage. I 
would not tell them for the world, and perhaps the man- 
ager would not like it. I do not think, however, he would 
mind, because I am a very correct writer. We had a 
difficult order to do the other day and our work was ex- 
amined. Out of a return of eight hundred I had only 
two errors, and being in initials they were so trifling 
as not to count as serious mistakes at all. The superin- 
tendent said it was splendid. I suppose I ought to have 
felt proud, but I did not. I only held my head down and 
sighed when she praised me before the office. I felt 
the infinite littleness of the wrapper writer's ambition. 

An attenuated, grey-haired woman was up in the head 
office the other day when I went. in at six o'clock to 
take out my work for the next day. She was leaning 
against the rail of the superintendent's desk in a very 
dejected way. She wore glasses and they were blurred 
with tears. She was speaking when I went in in a low, 
troubled voice, almost as if she were thinking aloud and 
the superintendent was listening. 

She said she had never done such a hard day's work as 
she had done that day, for what with the light being bad 
in the basement where she worked, and the writing in 
the volume being faint, the hindrances to speed had been 
great. Also she was not used to counting wrappers, and 
it had taken her a good while to count them and make out 
her return notes. The work had been very bad. To one 
unused to it it was terrible. For hours she seemed to 
have done nothing but turn the leaves of ledgers and pore 
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over them, finding nothing. Her eyes ached so with 
examining the fine writing and faint ticks under num- 
bers that she could hardly see anything. When she 
went up to receive work at the head office, though com- 
ing from the basement, it had probably taken her about 
three times as long to get there as those in offices on 
the same floor, she had been kept waiting, owing to the 
crowded state of the office. She had also been obliged 
on each journey to put on her bonnet and cloak which 
she was told was the rule. She considered it absurd. 
When it came to borrowing wrappers from other offices 
she had had a most trying time. She had explored the 
whole building, and knowing no one in any office had 
been refused in every room. At last she had prevailed 
on some of the kinder hearted to yield a few. She 
thought about three quarters of an hour had been spent 
in wandering about to no purpose. She did not know 
whether the superintendent was aware of these difficul- 
ties, also that they were unable to commence as early 
as the rest owing to the office boy not having been 
round with the ink. The company had asked her to 
come on three days' trial. She wished to say that one 
day had been a very great trial to her indeed. She did 
not desire to stay the remaining two. It was not her 
object to work for the good of the firm. She wanted to 
earn money, and it did not seem as if there was any to 
be made there. She had made out her statement as 
directed, and the total number of addressed wrappers 
was three hundred and twenty-five. As these were paid 
at fourpence per hundred and a penny for twenty-five, 
she had then made the sum of one shilling and a penny. 

For this she had worked eight hours, having taken 

8 
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nearly half-an-hour for luneji in the middle of the day. 
Her train fare had been sixpence return, her lunch had 
cost her fivepence, she had paid a penny for nibs, and 
therefore her gain was one penny. She was not corri- 
plaining, she was merely stating facts. 

The superintendent said she was extremely ^orry. 
The fact was it was an exceptionally bad order and 
new-comers would not have been put on it had there 
been any other going, which unfortunately there was 
not. It was not always so, she would advise the writer 
to keep on a little longer and she would do better. 

The addresser shook her head doubtfully and said 
she would think about it. 

The superintendent looked after her thoughtfully as 
she walked away. I saw her eye rest on a frayed piece 
of crape that banded the right wrist. There was some- 
thing mournful about it, not wailing or crying, but 
steadily mournful. 

I felt depressed. Why should Rachel decry the 
stage ? The ranks of the unknown workers are not 
worse oif than their brothers and sisters in other call- 
ings. And as a rule they appear to be more cheerful. 
Perhaps it is that they hide their sorrows better. They 
try and cheat themselves into believing that they are 
great and prosperous. Their greatness is the dirty 
boards of a fourth-rate theatre perhaps, the prosperity a 
four of Irish at the bar opposite. Yet they smile and 
are happy. One does not hear them repine so much. I 
suppose they feel that their state of existence is ephemeral 
and hope for better managers and surer treasuries. They 
may never get it, but they always hope for it. 

I had great difficulty in getting Oney to keep 
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silence about my having bieen on the stage. He is 
so proud of it, that he wants to tell every one. But I 
told him if he did he would destroy all my prospects. 
He then gave me his solemn word of honour that he 
would not. I could not stand the questions of the office, 
or the stares of the girls. It would be horrible. Oney 
is very confident of my success, but I consider Oney of 
a particularly hopeful disposition. He wants to know 
why my photographs are not in the shop windows like 
the other actresses. I told him it was only famous 
actresses, or actresses who wanted to be famous, that 
got their photographs in shop windows. Oney thinks if 
I could only get my photograph put up in Regent Street 
I should be famous at once. He is exceedingly anxious 
that I should have my photograph taken, but I do not 
know whether I can afford it. Good photographers 
seem very dear. The theatrical agent says photographs 
are no use for professional purposes unless they are 
pretty. I believe managers engage a good deal on 
photographs, at least if the photograph creates a favour- 
able impression they will see the girl. And to get any 
one to be even willing to see you is the first thing. 

Don't be ashamed at something I am going to tell you. 
I have been looking aimlessly at the daily papers on my 
way to business just in the chance of being able to find 
something better paid than wrapper writing. One mor- 
ning I saw a young lady assistant for a refreshment bar 
advertised for. ** Good appearance and address indis- 
pensable. Live out." Now, I had a sort of idea that 
young ladies in refreshment bars were tolerably well 
paid. I believe some on6 once told me so. Applicants 
for this vacancy were to apply personally between eight 
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and nine at an address in a street lying off Regent 
Circus. I thought I might just as well go and apply as 
any one else. I had rather a fancy that I should look 
well in a plain black dress, with turn-down collar and 
cuffs and a pretty cap. The serving out of refreshments 
might be rather agreeable than otherwise. Anyway 
there would be a little variety in it, and it would be 
more permanent than addressing. Perhaps if I got a 
good salary I might lay a little money by. I spoke to 
Rachel on the matter. She was not encouraging, but said 
there would be no harm in going. Accordingly I went. 
Oney came down with me. 

When we got to the door it was only a quarter past 
eight, but there was quite a little crowd of girls outside. 
They eyed me very curiously as if to ask what I had 
come for, a little indignantly as if I were an interloper. 
I took no notice, however. It is best not. I told Oney 
to come back about nine, and he went to take a walk 
and look at the shops. 

I followed the other girls upstairs into a long, narrow 
ante-roorn with leather couches running the entire 
length of it on both sides. They were lined with girls 
of all sizes and description. It seemed to me as if there 
must have been about a hundred, but it is difficult to 
say. One or two of those who had come in with me 
found seats, the rest stood. The ante-room led into 
another room which was shielded from view by a heavy 
curtain. In this room sat the manager of the refresh- 
ment bar interviewing the various girls as they passed 
in to him in turn. 

I looked around a little curiously. Some were very 
young, almost children, others women in the prime 
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of life, but they were all alike in this, they were well 
dressed, even handsomely some of them. And there 
were none very ugly among them. It was a collec- 
tion of pleasant and pretty-looking girls. A goodly 
number were so refined in manner and appearance as to 
lead me to believe that they were really ladies. But 
these were mostly shy and downcast, and wore a troubled 
look as if they would not have been there if they could 
have helped it, which is the sort of look one sees some- 
times in the theatrical agent's waiting-room. 

Every now and then the curtain lifted and a girl passed 
in or out. When she walked in she held her head high 
and tried to look confident of her own powers of attrac- 
tion and smiling as if assured of success. When she 
came out she walked slowly and dejectedly. Then 
another rose and passed in with a triumphant backward 
glance at her retreating figure. 

Several tried to question those who came out but did 
not extract much. They asked if it was a good thing 
or not. The girl who was asked looked a little strange. 
She said it depended upon what they called a good 
thing. They asked if it was well paid. She said she 
did not think so, but then she did not know what people 
usually were paid in those sort of places. 

Subdued whispers ran round the room. One girl 
came out as soon as she went in. She was a very 
young girl, and she came out laughing. The manager 
said she was too short. At that a remarkably tall girl 
sat up and looked complacent. The conversation was 
chiefly conjecture. 

I discovered that a very large number of the crowd 
were young ladies without experience who believed in 
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their possession of good looks and address and. their 
ability to do anything which any one would give them 
to do, provided it was respectable and tolerably light. 
They were rather jubilant than otherwise, and evidently 
expected to be paid a large sum for posing and looking 
pretty behind a counter. They really thought a well- 
appointed refreshment bar quite an elegant and in- 
teresting occupation. Others had been employed m 
more or less wretchedly paid trades, and were quite 
willing to turn their hands to anything else which 
would bring in more money. But their expectations 
from past experiences were not great, and they looked 
as if they were prepared to be beaten down to the 
lowest figure. Previous experience had not been men- 
tioned in the advertisement, hence this crowd of the 
inexperienced. There were also a good many of the ex- 
perienced who spoke little, and sat still looking wise. 

At last I got desperately tired of waiting for my turn. 
It seemed as if I should never get in. 

I deliberately crossed the room and as the curtain lifted 
for a girl to pass out I passed in. I know there were 
black looks and muttered indignant exclamations at my 
exit, but I did not care. 

I found myself in a neatly-furnished room containing 
little but a table, which was also a kind of desk, and an 
arm-chair in which sat a grave-faced man with a book 
open before him in which he had just finished writing 
something. He cast his eye round for blotting-paper 
or something and it fell on me. 

He started and uttered an ejaculation. He inquired 
my business. 

I looked at him boldly, and said I had come to apply 
for the vacancy in his refreshment bar. 
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He stared and began twirling his pen round in his 
fingers in an embarrassed way. He said he did not 
suppose I had been used to that kind of thing. 

' I said I had not, but I was quite willing to become 
used to it if he considered me suitable and would pay 
me a fair salary. 

He surveyed me in rather an astonished way, and 
said it was possible I hardly knew what I was applying 
for. A little previous experience was usually necessary, 
though occasionally it was waived. 

I said there had been no mention of previous experi- 
ence in his advertisement. 

He looked troubled and said he regretted that owing 
to that omission so many young ladies had applied for 
the post who he was sure would not like it if they had 
it. Young ladies were not usually used to work. 

At this I felt encouraged. I assured him I was quite 
used to work, in fact I liked it. This may have been 
partly a fib, still no matter. He appeared interested, 
and asked what kind of work. I explained to him. 
' He looked thoughtful, and said copying was better 
for a young lady than a refreshment bar in his opinion. 
I had better not apply for any more of those kind of 
vacancies. 

I asked him why he said so. I said the notion that 
young ladies could do nothing was a cruel one. If they 
could work they were able to do anything that other 
women did. In my mind it was chiefly a question of 
price. 

He said he would clearly explain the position of a 
young lady in a refreshment bar like his own. The 
work was night work, as it was connected with a 
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club and frequent suppers were given there. It was 
heavy and trying work, and perhaps not always quite 
agreeable. There was sometimes a good deal to put 
up with. The young lady was required chiefly in the 
evening, her real work began about eleven. She was 
seldom able to go home much before one, and on oc- 
casions of big suppers and banquets it might be four 
or five o'clock in the morning before she could get 
away. It was necessary to live near, and one young 
lady had spoken of engaging a cab to convey her 
home at night if she came. It was necessarily trying 
to lose the best part of the night. A commission was 
allowed on some of the things sold and the weekly 
salary was to be twelve shillings a week. He did not 
think it would be to my advantage to take it were it 
offered. 

I thanked him and turned on my heel. I passed 
out with mingled feelings. I pitied the poor creatures 
waiting to hear their sentence. 

It. seems tome. Alec, as if the most terrible thing 
is the utter ignorance of girls on all points in which 
they should have knowledge. It is their ignorance 
which makes them hopeless and helpless. And when 
they let employers discover that their one idea is to do 
as little work as possible because they happen to be 
young ladies, one cannot wonder that people are a little 
chary of engaging them. Girls have a weakness to the 
stage because they imagine it requires nothing but a 
pretty face. If they do get on it they find how greatly 
they have been mistaken. The manager wants workers 
like every one else. And art is different from mechanical 
work. Every one cannot even attempt to do it. Those 
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who attempt it without any qualification fail grievously. 
I feel a little melancholy. As yet there is not a way 
out of drudgery, for it is little better. It was only wheti 
I read your last letter that the cloud lifted a little and I 
saw hope. You are good and kind to urge me on, to 
believe in me, dear. A woman who has a lover has a 
great spur to success. If he believes in her she has 
everything. Is it, however, only your love for me that 
makes you try to be hopeful when I am inclined to 
despond ? Whatever it is, it is very good of you, dear. 
I will try and look on the brighter side of things. 

• 

X. 

I AM much happier than when I wrote last. I am 
quite determined to set the stage before me without 
doubt or question as the goal of my ambition. I will 
not be faint-hearted and look back. To doubt is fatal. 
As you know I had rather a fit of the blues when I 
wrote last, and was inclined to be discouraged. That is 
over. I was still disposed to be slightly mournful when 
Miss Wardlaw wrote and asked us to come to an 
evening entertainment in aid of some Catholic schools 
at which she was going to recite. Of course I was 
very pleased, especially as I felt rather dull. 

We went. 

It was a funny little school-room down back streets, but 
we enjoyed ourselves immensely. I did not care for the 
musical part of it. I always think that part a little trying. 
But the recitations were splendid. There was not one 
bad one amongst them. 

After Miss Wardlaw, came a tall, slight, young man 
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with deep grey eyes and black hair. He stepped on 
to the platform as if he soared far above it, and there 
was about him that utter unconsciousness of surround- 
ings which I would give a great deal to possess. When 
he began my attention was riveted at once. To watch 
the changing expressions of his face was quite a study. 
He recited Sims' ** Christmas Day in the Workhouse". 
He recited it so beautifully that he made me hot with 
indignation and my eyes smarted with suppressed tears, 
for I am very impressionable as you know. 

I asked Miss Fanny — who sat by us and made as 
much noise on the wooden floor as was possible with 
her umbrella — who he was. She told me he was an 
actor who was making a sort of reputation in the pro- 
vinces, that they considered him very clever, and I 
should be introduced to him. Of course I was very 
pleased. 

At the end of the evening Miss Fanny took us into 
a little room at the side of the platform where a good 
many ladies and gentlemen were congregated round a 
table on which were lemonade and other bottles and 
cake. A frizzly-haired young man, who had been 
hovering around the platform all evening, was fluttering, 
about in a great state of agitation with a glass in either 
hand. A stout lady in white satin dress a little yellow- 
ish in appearance and wearing muddy boots was eating 
cake and conversing volubly. A silver-haired priest 
gently made his way from one to the other of the 
assembly with gracious words of thanks. Some 
young ladies, very conscious of their best dresses and 
curled fringes, simpered and giggled and pretended to 
have been very much out of practice, but as this is I 
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believe the correct thing to say no one takes any notice 
of it. Miss Wardlaw was surrounded by a little bevy. 
We made our way to her, the young man who had so im- 
pressed me with his reciting stepping back for us to pass. 

Miss Fanny introduced me. She said I was not yet 
an actress but I hoped to become one. 

He looked at me with those deep grey eyes of his very 
seriously. There was a strange inquiring look in them. 
Then he held out his hand and said in a low voice that 
my desire was a worthy ambition, I felt moved, I 
asked if he thought it exceedingly difficult to realise. A 
gleam shot into the grey eyes. He said no one should go 
upon the stage who had not counted the cost, nothing 
short of love for the art would induce a per^n to remain 
on it, that is any one who could do something else. I 
could not say much to him, but I felt as if he had given 
me an impetus onwards. It is so sometimes when 
we meet people perhaps but for a moment. I think it 
must be a fatality. 

All the way home I was silent. Miss Wardlaw 
was full of my obtaining another engagement. She 
said there was no reason now why I should not 
write in for any suitable opening advertised in The 
Era. I might apply for walking lady or any small 
part. I listened as if I had been in a dream. My 
mind was so full of other things. It dwelt upon 
what I had heard that night. I felt quite sure 
that no artist would ever do any serious good who 
was not in love with his art. He must love it as 
devotedly as a husband should love his wife, and 
not with the wild, momentary infatuation of passion 
a Jover has for his mistress who may be discarded at 
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any hour. He requires to be quite sure of his own heart 
before he surrenders himself, else it is sooner or later 
misery more or less. I believe that I am sure of mine, 
as sure as I am that I love you, Alec. 

We came back by " Metropolitan ". There were a 
lot of people, and the trains were very crowded. It 
was generally very hot and unpleasant. 

As we were coming up the steps at Gower Street 
Rachel staggered and nearly fell. We were a good 
deal pushed, and I thought perhaps she felt faint, as 
she was so white. 

She caught hold of my arm and leant against me. I 
asked if she were ill. She turned a scared face upon 
me and said that she had seen something which made 
her feel bad. 

I asked what it was. She whispered me to be silent 
and let us get out quickly and she would tell me. 

As we passed out her fingers tightened on my arm. 

I followed the direction of her eyes, and with the light 
of the street lamp by the clock outside saw a gentleman 
with his back towards us in the act of stepping into a 
hansom. Something in his figure struck me as strangely 
familiar. Suddenly he drew a silk handkerchief out 
of his coat pocket and wiped an eye-glass that dangled 
over his waistcoat. As he did so his profile was turned 
towards us. 

I knew him at once. It was Uncle Nathaniel. I 
was thunderstruck. He said something to the driver, 
and the hansom darted off round the corner into 
Tottenham Court Road. 

"Thank heaven," murmured Rachel with a shudder, 
" he did not see us.*' 
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Oney was staring with his mouth wide open. He said 
he wondered where Daniel was, and the governor must 
be rather flush of money to be driving in hansoms. 
Rachel says she has a strange feeling as if her father were 
an evil spirit trying to ruin our lives. It is a morbid fancy, 
of which I must try and disabuse her mind. She feels 
that on herself especially the blight will fall, because 
she denounced her own father. She believes herself en- 
tirely right in what she did, yet somehow she will suffer 
for it. She delivered nothing short of a curse upon 
her own father which she thinks in part will return upon 
herself. And yet she could not help it. Poor Rachel ! 
She is dreadfully superstitious in some things. I wish 
she were not. If I were troubled with these feelings I 
should be very miserable. Yet she is not, only at times 
she looks scared as if some one were pursuing her, and 
I notice that she will rarely venture out alone. 

I have found out Rachel's secret. 

When we got in there was a letter waiting for Rachel. 

When she saw it she started and blushed guiltily as 
if it were something of which she was ashamed. 

My suspicions were aroused. She took it up hurriedly 
and retired to a corner of the room with it. I followed 
her carelessly on pretext of looking for something. 
When she saw me she thrust it into her pocket and 
looked down. 

I began to feel very uneasy. Who was Rachel's 
correspondent ? I did not know that she knew any 
one in London whom she was likely to write to, and the 
address was in a distinctly masculine hand. Some of 
the girls in the City make acquaintances among the 
gentlemen they meet in passing to and fro. But I 
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neyer heard that any of these acquaintances came to 
good. The sort of gentleman who. speaks to gtrls in 
the street is not the best sort of gentleman. Sometimes 
he is scarcely worthy to be called a gentleman. But 
some girls are always on the alert to attract notice. 
They go out to lunch for the sake of passing some 
fellows on the stairs or in the court. These are the 
silly girls who read bad novels and have their heads 
turned with them. 

But I have never suspected anything of the kind in 
Rachel, She is always so silent and retiring, I have 
never even heard her make a remark on any gentleman 
we passed, I did not believe that she thought about 
men at all. Still one never knows. And there is in 
Rachel a great reticence which is very hard to over- 
come. If I did not believe greatly in Rachel I might 
think her deceitful. But I know she is not. 

A dreadful thought came to me, Rachel was a great 
reader of penny novelettes. She even read them seri- 
ously. Was it possible that they could have corrupted 
her mind in its ignorance and simplicity? Could 
Rachel be in danger ? We are not in the same office, 
our hours therefore are not always the same. There 
are days when I go and Rachel does not, times when 
I am late and she is early. I have observed also that 
Rachel rarely volunteers to stay late when we are 
asked to do so, and is always in a hurry to be off. 
And she is frequently out to lunch. Could she have 
picked up an acquaintance of the other sex ? Might he 
even have designs upon this friendless girl, believing 
her unprotected ? Was Rachel living in a fool's 
paradise from which it would be m}^ sad duty to awaken 
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her before it was too late ? I may not havei)een fully 
alive to this danger for Rachel. You see I do not 
require to think about a lover because I have you, dear, 
who are all and more than I could desire. But poor 
Rachel ? She had never had any one to love her. One 
could not count her father and Daniel, and Oney is 
only a boy. I am very fond of Rachel and do all I can 
for her, but a woman's love for a woman can never 
supply the same need as a man's. It is an entirely 
different thing. And Rachel knows that I have you. 
How often have I praised you to her ! This may have 
aroused a feeling of envy in her breast. She may have 
made up her mind to have a lover too. But, O poor 
Rachel, better a thousand times no lover than the wrbng 
kind of lover. 

There are some things which hurt one to say. To 
suspect where one loves and own it is one, I had so 
much to say to Rachel, but I could not say it. The 
words burnt in my mouth. I felt I could not look her 
in the face and say them. I determined to wait until 
the light was out and we were in bed. In the darkness 
I could not see her face and she could not see mine. It 
would thus relieve me of some restraint I might other- 
wise have felt. 

Rachel was rather slow undressing, I got into bed 
first and pretended to close my eyes, I saw her draw 
the letter from her pocket and read it furtively by the 
lamp on the table before she turned it out. 

A strange light broke over her face as she read it, a 
look such as a lover's letter might call forth. And in it 
no thought of evil or doubt, 

I watched her creep into bed holding it concealed in her 
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hand. She imagined I was asleep and thrust it under 
her pillow. She murmured something to herself which 
had a sound as of thanksgiving in it, and I saw her dash 
her hand across her eyes as if there were tears in them. 

I began to feel more alarmed. And yet that look I 
had seen in Rachel's face kind of awed me. I longed to 
speak to her, but dared not. Yet it was plainly my duty 
to speak. Was not Rachel as my sister ? 

A thought came into my mind, I do not know if it 
was quite a right thought, but I acted on it. I re- 
solved to wait till morning, and meantime possess my- 
self of the letter while Rachel was asleep. 

When all was still and I heard her breathing quietly, I 
thrust my hand under her pillow and drew it out* 
Compunction seized me and I put it back again. After 
all, what right had I to meddle with Rachel's love 
letters ? Between lovers no one should interfere 
except where wrong is intended. How should I feel 
if any one tampered with your letters ? I must wait' 
till morning before attempting to broach the subject. 

I woke early to find myself alone. 

Rachel was standing at the window, her face pressed 
against the pane to catch what glimmer of light she 
could, the letter in her hand. 

I called her softly by name. 

She did not hear. 

I rose quietly and approached her. She was not 
aware of it, 

I laid my hand upon her arm. 

She started almost like one detected in a crime. She 
turned and her eyes met mine. There was a strange 
look in them as if she were greatly moved about 
something. 
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" Rachel," I said a little sternly, *' what is this ? " As 
I spoke I touched the letter she held in her hand. She 
trembled. Her dark eyes looked into mine dim, 
pathetic. She said nothing. I said it was my duty to 
know, no clandestine correspondence of a questionable 
nature should be carried on without my knowledge. 
Perhaps she was not aware of her own danger or of the 
pitfalls set for girls like ourselves. If she did not feel 
strong enough to send this man, whoever he might be, 
away, I was, and as her sister, which I felt I was, as 
much as if we had been sisters by blood, I would. But 
she might have told me of her lover, not left me to find 
it out, I concluded, passing my arm round her shaking 
figure. 

Rachel's lips parted in blank amazement. She stared 
at me uncomprehensively. Then she asked very slowly 
what I meant. I felt confused. It was so different 
from what I had expected. I asked how long she had 
known him. She gasped. I wondered if she would let 
me see the letter. Slowly she held it out to me. I took 
it with mingled feelings. . . . There is a kind of desecra- 
tion in touching other people's love letters. I would 
never ask my lover to show me the letters he had received 
from other women he might have cared for before he 
knew me. When people write quite freely to each other 
it is not for other eyes to see. Still, Rachel offered her 
letter to me. Strange girl ! It was too dark for me to 
be able to decipher it by the window. I walked to the 
table and taking up the matchbox lit a match. By its 
light I read the few words contained in the letter. It 
was merely a request from a man who signed himself 
**John Smith" asking Miss Rachel Beckford to call at 
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the address given the following morning for payment 
of novelette called Her ill-fated Love. I was com- 
pletely astounded. If a bombshell had exploded at my 
feet I could not have been more electrified. I dropped 
the letter hastily on the table and turned to Rachel. 
She was standing behind me. I threw my arms round 
her neck and kissed her. She flung herself on my neck 
and burst into tears. Those tears were my only 
reproach. I soothed her as well as I could, then we 
crept back into bed. She told me her reason for keep- 
ing her work secret. She had hardly dared to hope that 
it would be successful. The idea had come into her head 
and she acted on it. She feared we would have laughed 
at her had we known of it. And she had been almost afraid 
to tell us. It was possible I might despise her for writing 
a novelette, but she had heard there was money to be 
made in that way and she thought she could manage it. 
So she had tried and so on. Imagine all this being in 
Rachel and my never suspecting it. It seems that she, 
too, was not without her secret ambition. I suppose we 
all have one of some sort. As for my suspicion it could 
never have been. Did I think she would let any man 
address her in the street ? And we had small chance of 
any male acquaintances save in that way. Rachel's breast 
heaved at the thought. I felt I had done her a terrible 
injustice, and begged pardon in all contrition. Rachel 
said she knew she should never marry. And perhaps it 
would not be right to entail on any man such a father- 
in-law as Uncle Nathaniel. She spoke rather in a 
melancholy way. I begged her to dismiss such a 
thought from her mind. I said she was entirely sepa- 
rated from Uncle Nathaniel, and might never meet him 
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again. He could hardly affect her life very seriously. 
Rachel still adhered to her former belief But as for 
lovers she did not want any. Some of the girls in the 
City had young men, whom she had seen and not liked 
The young man who walked out with, and married the 
City girl, was generally odious. He was essentially 
cockney and smoked bad cigars. As for the men who 
did not marry, she had nothing to do with them. Love 
and marriage might exist for me, for herself they were 
only in novelettes. I told Rachel that could only be 
decided with time. She asked me if I would accompany 
her to her novelette office and I agreed. During lunch 
time we went. Fortunately it was not far, and we managed 
the distance quite comfortably in a bus. The office was in 
a court off Fleet Street. It had an air of being exceed- 
ingly busy, A man in shirt sleeves was engaged in packing 
up novelettes innumerable. Rachel looked at him with 
great respect. She walked to the counter nervously 
and inquired in a faint voice for the editor, I think 
she was a little overcome by her feelings. The man 
who had his back to her turned, and said the editor 
wasn't there, he very seldom was, Rachel looked 
dreadfully disappointed. She said she had been told to 
call there that morning. The man asked who had 
directed her to do so. She mentioned the name, and he 
said it was the manager who was upstairs, would she 
step up ? At that moment a boy in the background 
made a remark about her novelette which caused her to 
blush up to the roots of her hair. She looked as if the 
dignity of novelette-writing was too much for her. We 
went upstairs and knocked timidly at a door facing us. 
A loud voice shouted, ** Come in ". We opened it and 
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entered. A big, red-faced man sat in a chair with an 
account book before him. He was frowning over it and 
biting a pen which he held in his hand. He looked up as 
we entered and stared. He then asked our business a 
little roughly and waited. In a very shaky voice Rachel 
informed him of her errand. He grunted and thrust 
out his hand for a cash box. He put his hand into his 
trousers' pocket and drew out some keys, unlocked it 
and counted two sovereigns on to the table. He then 
felt in his waistcoat pocket and pulled out a florin. An 
account was made out on a printed slip of paper and 
he pushed it to Rachel to sign. She did so with a 
trembling hand, 

** Take your money," said he in a condescending way, 
dangling his heav}' seals. I ventured to ask the prices 
paid for novelettes. He said they paid from twenty- 
five shillings, according to quality, but Rachel had got 
the usual price. It wasn't a bad novelette, but she was 
to be careful and not put too many lords and ladies in what 
she wrote. He was a plain man and didn't care too much 
for them. He said above all she was to attend to her 
morals, which were very important. Rachel blushed and 
hung her head. He remarked that he had been examining 
the accounts and discovered that a quite unusual price 
had been paid for one of their novelettes. Therefore in 
future he should always make a point of seeing to the 
payments himself. Rachel might write him another if 
she minded the morals. Poor Rachel looked very guilty 
and muttered something. We went out in a mingled 
frame of mind. Rachel is quite proud of her success, 
but I am perhaps just a trifle sorry. It does not seem 
to me a very elevating occupation to write novelettes, 
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and the remuneration is not handsome. But if it makes 

her happy, poor girl, that is everything. I do not think 
I shall take to writing them. 



XI. 

Your letter was very comforting. It does do me so much 
good to know that you have such confidence in me. I 
wish that you were somewhere near me at times, so 
that I could ask your advice and tell you a hundred 
little things which I can't very well write. But we can't 
have everything, and I must be content for the present 
with your letters. They are beautiful letters, dear, and 
help me a great deal. Well, I have had some rather 
amusing experiences in search of an engagement. I 
am perhaps a little wiser than I was, though they were 
not satisfactory. I think I have told you that I go into a 
little reading-room near at hand to look at The Era every 
Saturday, just in case there might happen to be some- 
thing suitable. I went in yesterday on my way home 
from the City. It is a curious little place. It is fre- 
quented by a good many rather shabby gentlemen who 
wear top hats and carry a little dirty bundle of corre- 
spondence in their coat pockets. At the end of the 
table there is an inkstand and blotting-pad, and one 
or other of these gentlemen is always writing letters 
there. There is also a letter-rack, where letters are 
received ; and some seem to have a great deal of 
correspondence which is generally addressed to an 
initial. One man in a very shabby top hat is always 
rushing in to the letter-rack, pouncing on a huge bundle 
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of letters and post cards, and darting away with them. 
He has an eye Hke a hawk, and a long, lean hand with 
fingers like talons, and long, black nails. There is a 
little back room where you can have breakfast, dinner, 
or tea, if you choose. But it never looks very inviting. 
Sometimes I catch a glimpse through the half-open 
door of some shabby individual drinking tea out of a 
saucer ; or an odour of fried steak issues forth, generally 
accompanied with onions. The woman who keeps this 
agreeable little room is a fat, good-natured soul, with 
greasy ringlets and a face like a moon. I go in so often 
that she has quite got to know me and bestows an oily 
smile of satisfaction upon me as I enter. She had 
evidently been watching for me, for, when I came in, 
she beamed upon me with the greatest possible delight. 
She rose slowly from her seat, and waddled across the 
room to me. My hand was on The Era, She looked at 
the paper, then at me, and tapped it gently with a dirty 
forefinger. She said that mademoiselle liked much the 
theatre — was it not so ? I coloured up to the roots of 
my hair, and looked, or rather tried to appear, dignified. 
I thought her much too familiar, and a little impudent. 
She beamed more than ever, and laid her fat hand in 
an affectionate manner on my shoulder. She said that 
she had much interest in bright, pretty mademoiselles 
who wished an engagement. She had desire to help 
mademoiselle to find one. She could tell mademoiselle 
of one very good chance that she had heard. Her 
friend, the learned Professor downstairs, had made her 
introduction to a manager of the theatre, who sought 
three bright, pretty demoiselles. They should go over 
the world; it was one great tour to amuse the poor 
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people and make them laugh and be merry. Would 
bright, clever mademoiselle not go and see this gentle- 
man ? She would take mademoiselle with all the 
pleasure in the world to the good Professor, who might 
give her the address of this manager of the theatre. 
For herself, she could not remember it one bit. I was 
quite taken aback. What could I say ? I thanked her 
— perhaps not so effusively as she had expected — and 
said I would see the Professor. A radiant smile broke 
over her countenance ; her manner assumed the air of a 
great patroness. I followed her downstairs and across 
a narrow stone passage to a door, at which she tapped 
gently. A voice with a strong foreign accent bade us 
enter. My chaperon pushed open the door, and we 
entered a long, narrow room full of stuffed birds, butter- 
flies, and skins. There was a strong smell of camphor, 
and a generally musty odour. The Professor sat on a 
high stool near the window, which was small and very 
yellow. He was a very little man, slightly bald, and wore 
spectacles. His dress was neat, but a good deal patched 
and mended, and his shoes were full of holes. If he 
had been an emperor, however, his manner could not 
have been more impressive. He descended from his 
stool on our entrance and bowed gravely, I was pre- 
sented to him formally as the one bright, pretty 
demoiselle whom madame felt sure would be able to 
meet the requirements of the manager of the theatre. 
The Professor looked at me with his head on one side 
in a very knowing sort of way something after a parrot. 
He inquired whether mademoiselle had ever been on 
the stage. Had she any experience ? I was a little 
proud and also perhaps a little sorry to say that I had. 
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He looked reflective, and re-mounting his stool rummaged 
in a high desk where he found a torn fragment of dirty 
blue paper. On this he wrote an address and handed it 
to me as if it had been of intrinsic value. Would 
mademoiselle kindly go at once ? That is, if she 
wished to procure the engagement. I thanked him and 
went. The address given was that of a private hotel 
in a quiet street off Cheapside. Arrived there I rang 
the bell. A maid-servant appeared, I asked for the 
manager. She looked at me a little curiously, and led 
the way across the hall to a door which she threw open, 
and making some hardly audible announcement left me 
standing within it. The room was large and well- 
furnished, it was full of mirrors and photographs. 
There was in it an open piano littered with music, and a 
sofa. In an arm-chair by the fire sat a gentleman who 
turned his head on my entrance and surveyed me 
critically. I advanced. He rose and bowed, offering 
me a seat, I looked at him curiously. He was a 
short, stout man, very pale, with sleepy blue eyes. 
He wore light clothes and his fingers were covered 
with glittering rings. He reseated himself, and looking 
at me rather hard, inquired my business. I informed 
him, and asked to know the nature of his tour. He 
replied that he was returning to Africa within a fort- 
night, and wanted three smart girls to take out with 
him. It was a variety business, song and dance. 
He didn't care much about experience as long as 
the girls were good-looking and pretty smart. He 
had had ladies on the stage who had never had any 
sort of experience in that way and no one would have 
known it. He was considered a good hand at bringing 
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ladies out. He could tell in a minute whether a girl 
was likely to do or not, and he reckoned I was tolerably 
smart. It wouldn't take me long to pick up the 
business. I said I could not possibly think of going 
abroad alone, that I had a friend living with me who 
would accompany me if I went and could do anything 
in a small way. He asked if she was a good-looking 
girl. I said in my opinion she was a very nice-looking 
girl. He inquired if she sang or danced. I said she 
sang a little. He said he didn't much care what she 
did if she looked nice, and we could come on together as 
sisters and manage all right he had no doubt. I then 
asked what salary he was prepared to give. He leant 
back in his chair and twisted a ring on his little finger. 
He said salary entirely depended upon the girl's smart- 
ness. It was in this way. He paid fares out and the 
company all lived together in Africa. All expenses 
were paid for them by the management. Some places 
they went to were exceedingly dear, others again very 
cheap. If a girl was really smart he gave her some- 
thing over according to her smartness. But as passage 
was expensive he did not care to take any one over who 
would not sign a contract for at least six months, 
say a year. He glanced at some loose papers 
lying on the writing-table and moved his hand 
towards them. I looked rather taken aback. He 
said he was quite willing to engage me and my friend, 
whom I might bring to see him the next day, and 
it would be really an excellent chance for me as a 
smart girl could do uncommonly well. He held up 
his right hand at the conclusion of the speech, so that 
the light fell upon the rings, and rested his left on the 
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arm of the chair. The effect was a dazzling glitter — 
deemed, doubtless, irresistible. I leant forward a little 
and looked at him. I wondered if the rings were real, 
also his shirt-studs and pin. His eyes met mine and 
fell beneath them. I rose hastily, and said I could not 
think of his engagement. I would undertake to sign 
no contract for a length of time. He begged me to re- 
consider the matter, and enlarged upon the beauties 
and chances of Africa as compared with this detestable 
England. I said, if I considered it, I would write to 
him, and left. When I got home, I told Rachel, and 
she said it was much too risky a thing thinking about 
going out to Africa, and she would far rather stay in 
England. I think she is right. 

I next went to a hall near here to see a gentleman 
who advertised for artistes for dramatic performances, 
also recitations on Sunday evenings. Being so near 
at hand, I thought it would be nice if we could ar- 
range anything to suit both parties. When I got 
to the hall no one was there but the hall-porter who 
seemed a cheerful sort of man. He asked if I had 
come after the dramatic performance. I said I 
had. He said all the morning young ladies had been 
coming. He couldn't say how many there had been, 
because he didn't count, but there had been a great 
number. It was wonderful how fond young ladies 
were of that sort of thing. For his own part, he thought 
it mostly a poor thing. Well, the gentleman wasn't in, 
but he was to be back in a minute. At least he said so 
when he went out, which was about an hour ago. I 
felt rather disconsolate. I asked what sort of gentle- 
man he was — had he been connected with the hall 
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before ? The hall-poi-ter shut one eye and thrust his 
hands into his trouser pockets. He looked knowing. 
No, the gentleman had never been at the hall before, 
and he had never heard of him that he could remember ; 
but some folk did change their names so often that there 
was no telling who they might have been. He believed the 
gentleman to be a singer ; at least he had said he was, 
or had been — he wasn't sure which. He wanted to 
take the hall for six months. He might get it, as the 
folk in occupation at present were going out next week. 
But he wasn't going to get it without his (the hall- 
porter and manager) knowing it was all right. He had 
been done once or twice, and he wasn't going to be done 
again, not if he knew it. In his opinion the gentleman 
had no business to receive letters at the hall. It had 
never been mentioned to him that he intended doing 
so, or possibly he might have objected. He didn't 
say he would, but he might have done. He thought 
gentlemen who advertised were generally up to tricks, 
at least in his opinion. Perhaps now the gentleman 
had got his letters and seen a great many people he 
would not return. In which case he, the hall-porter, 
thought it a very dirty trick indeed. But it was the 
sort of thing one might expect from gentlemen who 
advertised for dramatic performances before they had 
got a hall. Would I wait or not ? I looked doubtful. 
But as you know, dear, I am just a little curious. And 
having arrived there I did not intend to go away again 
until I had seen this gentleman if he was to be seen. 
I said I would wait. The hall-porter looked at me a 
little pityingly and remarked there was no harm in it. 
He got me a chair and I sat down. I had not beea 
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seated many minutes when I heard a door swing open 
and steps in the corridor. 

" The gentleman has come," remarked the hall- 
porter grimly. I looked up hastily and saw a tall, bony 
individual in a greatcoat buttoned up to his throat and 
a top hat. The hat had that new and shiny appearance 
of having been bought for the occasion. It was not a 
good hat. The coat was warm and rather the worse for 
wear. It looked as if its owner spent the greater part 
of his time in it, as if he ate in it, sat, walked in it, and 
might even have slept in it. He wore dirty kid gloves 
and well-polished boots. His trousers were so shrouded 
by the greatcoat that they might have been in any 
condition short of the actually ragged which they were 
not. He had a hooked nose and a sharp chin. His 
nose was of various hues, which might have been from 
the cold or something else. His eye& were small and 
black and had a furtive look. His face was thin and a 
little pinched, and he was clean shaven. Following at 
his heels was another man, who, as he walked in the 
shadow and kept well in the background, I could not 
see. The first gentleman cast a quick furtive glance at 
me and turned to the hall-porter, who announced the 
fact that I was a young lady come to see him on 
business. In answer, he supposed, to the advertisement, 
at which he took out a large handkerchief and blew 
his nose contemptuously. The gentleman cast another 
rapid glance at me, and said he would see me in his 
room if I would follow him. We crossed to a door 
slightly ajar, the other man still in the background at 
my heels, and entered a small room. It contained a 
writing-table on which was a dirty medley of unsorted 
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papers and a few chairs. The gas was lighted and a 
wretched fire smouldered in the grate. The gentleman 
offered me the best of the chairs and I sat down. His 
companion silently dropped into a chair facing me on 
the opposite side, and leaning his elbows on his knees 
dropped his chin into his hands. 

There was a strange fascination about this man. I 
regarded him curiously. He was dressed after a shabby 
masher style which, if the things had been good, would 
have suited him. His hat was pushed over his eyes, 
and as he sat with them bent sedulously dn the floor 
one saw nothing but dark-pencilled eyebrows of unusual 
delicacy, long black lashes and a mould of face that was 
almost statuesque. The other man was surveying me 
coolly. He leant back in his chair and asked in a 
condescending way whether I wanted to appear on the 
stage. He supposed I did as I was there. I flushed a 
little angrily and replied that I had appeared on the 
stage in a theatre, naming it. He started and opj^ned 
his eyes. He then assumed a flattering and confidential 
tone. Leaning forward in his chair he said he pre- 
sumed that I wanted an engagement to play as good a 
part as I could get. In that case he and his partner 
would be happy to give it me if they could, as from my 
appearance he was confident that I possessed ability. 
He looked at the man facing me as he said this, and 
the man raised his head and listened in an interested 
sort of way. He also lifted his eyes and looked full at 
me. They were large, full, liquid eyes, very dark, very 
deep and inscrutable. They looked at me gently, a little 
tenderly, and then dropped again. His partner went 
on to say that he intended having a series of dramatic 
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performances which would undoubtedly draw large 
audiences, as he had specially engaged the services of a 
well-known actress as leading lady. Now this actress, 
as became one of her position and standing, was very 
particular about the ladies and gentlemen she played 
with. They must have ability; she would not stand 
any one without. But as the caste of their pieces would 
be rather large there were necessarily several minor parts 
which did not require really experienced artistes. In fact 
a talented amateur or one with very slight experience 
would do equally well for them. The advantages arising 
from being associated with a distinguished actress were 
great. It gave a young lady a position at once. She 
had also a chance, if she was clever, of being selected by 
this actress to play in a matinee she would shortly give at 
one of the principal West-End houses. I began to look 
eager. I asked which theatre. He smiled condescend- 
ingly, and remarked with an air of secrecy that was 
quite delightful that he was hardly at liberty to say. 
As yet it was a little uncertain, the actress having 
entered into negotiations with several leading houses. 
But it being, practically a secret at the present time 
he really ought not to have mentioned it. He said this 
in a tone of self-rebuke and a little wonder, as if he 
couldn't really imagine how he came to let out such an 
important secret, inferring with a sinister glance of his 
small grey eyes that my personal attractions had proved 
too much for him. His partner looked at me again more 
tenderly than before. I felt slightly embarrassed, but 
a little inclined to laugh. I asked when he expected his 
dramatic performances would begin. He said he thought 
in a fortnight, and that rehearsals would commence 
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almost immediately. Of course he had had a great many 
applications, there were so many young ladies anxious 
to go on the stage, but as a manager of some experience 
and reputation, and having secured the services of such 
an able and popular tragedian as his partner and the 
talented leading lady, he felt he must be particular. 
Every young lady who wished to go on the stage was 
not suitable for such a distinction. It was not mere 
prettiness and good figures, it was ability and natural 
aptitude. Now, he felt convinced, and he knew his 
partner did too, that I possessed natural aptitude for 
the profession. He did not say so of everybody, in fact 
he was very careful who he did say it of, but he said it 
of me. At that his partner looked at me very gently 
and eloquently. There was something a little sad and 
sympathising in the glance. There was also a kind of 
tender recognition of my claims to undeniable aptitude 
which was highly flattering. As a young lady whom he 
felt confident would do well, the other continued, he was 
pleased to offer me an engagement at a guinea a week, 
to play whatever parts they considered most suitable 
for me. He did not make that offer to every one, but 
the fact was he and, he was sure, his partner also 
had been greatly taken with my appearance. Here the 
dark eyes grew more eloquent than ever, and I turned 
away stammering and embarrassed. But, he continued, 
the expenses of such productions as they intended to 
give were enormously heavy. Of course I knew very 
little about such matters. One had no idea about 
managerial expenses until one became a manager. Here 
he sighed deeply, and thrust his hand involuntarily into 
the breast of his coat with a view to unbuttoning it, the 
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room being warm with the gas. But suddenly remem- 
bering something he withdrew it hastily and went on. 
It was his intention to advertise the performance largely, 
in fact it was necessary to do so in order to bring people 
in. It was also his obvious duty to the popular trage- 
dian and leading lady, who would expect it. No one 
had a greater respect and admiration for these talented 
members of his company than himself, no one was 
more anxious to advance the interests of the young 
and talented artist who was as yet unknown. The 
dark eyes softened and shot gleams of delighted sur- 
prise upon me. 

It was evident that the manager was a large-hearted 
man despite his pinched appearance. I wished his purse 
were larger, for recollecting the incident of the greatcoat 
and sundry evidences of a somewhat straitened wardrobe, 
I could hardly think it substantial. Indeed I began to 
wonder at his munificence in offering me a guinea a week. 
He looked as if he might have been glad of it himself. 
Advertising, though indispensable to success, was, he 
continued, extremely costly. It was his intention to do 
this part of the business, as he did everything, well. 
Here he fumbled among the papers on the writing- 
table, and pulled out a large bill-poster in which 
** Theatre Royal,'' his own name, and " talented and 
powerful company of well-known and specially selected 
London artistes" were conspicuous. He held this up a 
second for my inspection, then laid it down again. I 
had only been able to catch sight of one or two names, 
but I could not remember having seen them either in 
The Era or The Stage. He asked if I did not consider 
that a good bill. I assented. He said it was his in- 
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tention to print even better bills, and to advertise the 
company as largely as possible, in order that the names 
might all become well known. He should therefore ask 
the younger and as yet unknown members of the com- 
pany — considering the great advantages he placed in 
their hands — to help forward their interests and 'his own 
by each depositing a very small sum with him for the 
printing. Here he glanced at his partner, who looked 
eloquently at me. I was rather taken aback, and did 
not feel particularly encouraged. I asked shortly how 
much he wanted. He reflected, looked at his partner, 
who was trying very hard to get me to return his gaze, 
and replied, seven and sixpence. The sum was so 
trifling that it was really not worth thinking about. I 
had better hand it over at once, presuming, of course, 
that I had the amount on me, or as much on deposit as 
I possessed at the present moment. He leant forward 
in his chair and stretched his hand out as he spoke with 
an eager voracity that repelled me. There was about 
his small grey eye a cunning that could scarcely repress 
itself — a certain hungry greediness about the mouth 
that suggested immediate results accruing from the 
possession of that seven and sixpence of a kind 
extremely palatable and welcome. His partner had 
fixed all his power of persuasion into his eyes, which 
were riveted upon me. I was silent a moment, then 
replied a little coldly that I saw no reason why I should 
contribute to the printing; and, seven and sixpence 
being, as he said, such a very small sum, I wondered he 
did not ask more — a pound, for instance. I, certainly, 
should not give him seven and sixpence until I had 

further considered the matter. I did not believe it was 

10 
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usual for a company to pay for the bills and posters. 
His face fell ; the hungry greed slowly died away from 
his mouth, which became hard and, if he had dared, 
angry. He said, of course mine was an unusual case, as 
I could hardly be termed a regular artist as yet. Still, 
if I wished to think over this matter, I was at liberty to 
do so, and could call upon him again. He should be 
very pleased to see me on business — with a stress on 
the last two words which meant that he would be very 
pleased indeed to see me with seven and sixpence in my 
hand. 

I asked if he would inform me before I went about 
his proposed arrangements for Sunday evenings. I was 
studying elocution, and should be pleased to recite for 
him for small remuneration. He said he should be 
pleased to give me a thirteen weeks' engagement, 
for Sunday nights only, at liberal remuneration, if I 
would kindly deposit the sum of five shillings with 
him to assist the printing required for those enter- 
tainments. Further, that he would give me an agree- 
ment which would enable me to slip out of my 
engagement at any moment in order to take another 
and better one. Here he attempted a wintry smile, 
which was a failure, and the partner's eyes went to work 
again. I failed to see the liberality of this proposition, 
and replied that I should prefer less salary without 
contributing to the printing which he must see would 
really amount to the same thing, but he did not look as 
if he saw it. And as for the agreement I would rather 
not have one of that nature, for if it was so constructed 
that I could slip out of it at a moment's notice he 
would be able to do the same thing which might not be 
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agreeable. At that he looked strange and said there 
were such things as young ladies who thought they 
were rather too clever. However, he had no doubt we 
should be able to arrange a little business together after 
a bit, taking my hand to bid me good-by^. A sudden 
thought struck me. I remembered Miss Wardlaw's 
friend and her agent who arranged everything. I drew 
up my head a little proudly and replied that I considered 
it better not to transact my own business. It was in 
the hands of my agent, who if he had any offer to make 
me would receive that offer and settle the engagement for 
me if he thought it desirable. I gave him my agent's 
address and begged that he would communicate with 
him. His mouth dropped and he stared at me in a very 
astonished way. He let my hand fall suddenly and became 
quite livid. His partner sat up and looked at me very 
oddly. They said nothing. I bowed and walked out. In 
the hall was the porter who asked in a confidential way 
whether I had parted with anything, meaning money. 
I said "Certainly not," and he said he was glad of it. He 
didn't believe they had got much and they shouldn't get 
any more if he could help it. If he had known they had 
been advertising gentlemen he would not have let them in. 
I must confess I felt disappointed. It is so sad to 
think how people scheme to live. And to deceive poor 
young girls by holding out hopes of names and fortunes 
which can never be realised is to me the most terrible 
of all. It is so dreadfully heartless, don't you think so ? 
Is it not awful to think of the people who live to deceive 
and those who live to be deceived ? I am afraid the 
last is a very large number, especially among women 
who are easily gulled. It is strange to reflect how 
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many go on being deceived. Possibly there may be an 
attraction in it which I fail to see. They may even 
like it and boast of the number of times they have been 
taken in. 



XII. 

I HAVE just returned from a very wearying round. I 
received a letter this morning from a lady who adver- 
tised in The Era for ** lady and gentleman with 
slight experience to play in comedy," and whom I 
answered, asking me to call upon her early in the after- 
noon. Fortunately I had a day off in the City. There 
was no harm in going and something might come of 
it. Rachel was not encouraging. She even said she 
thought if I stayed at home and mended my clothes I 
should be employing my time more profitably. I was 
just a little indignant. The lady who had written to 
me bore a well-known theatrical name and I had hopes 
of her. As I had a long way to go out to one of the 
largest and poorest suburbs I made up my mind to do a 
few agents on the other side of the water at the same 
time. I started early, and in about an hour found 
myself in a road that positively teemed with the dra- 
matic and musical agent. I stopped at the first on 
my side of the road and pushed open a dirty glass 
door that bore the agent's name in cracked and 
partially obliterated black letters. I found myself 
facing a pair of steep, dirty wooden stairs. A girl 
in a big black hat with a draggled feather was vanishing 
up them, I pursued her and entered a room on the left 
of the stairs the door of which was open. It was a 
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small, bare room with a high window of yellowish glass 
that looked out on dirty white walls. The walls were 
covered with flaring bill-posters and lighters depicting 
startling scenes, a number of coloured heads of ** world- 
renowned and distinguished " artistes looked down upon 
me all more or less grotesque. A lean boy with a 
face of intense and comical gravity sat on a high 
stool at a desk in the corner of the room. He wore a 
jacket that his arms appeared to have run away from, 
and had a general appearance of wanting more than he 
got. Perched on the stool beside him was a lean, black 
cat which glared horribly with its green eyes. In one 
comer of the room lay a heap of spangled dresses con- 
siderably the worse for wear. In another was a wooden 
form on which sat a number of young ladies who mostly 
wore big hats and draggled feathers, sometimes varied 
by dirty ribbons or flowers. They were the young ladies 
of the brilliant golden hair (except where the bottle had 
run short owing to lack of funds) and a good deal ad- 
dicted to velvet of a greasy nature. They were exceed- 
ingly pale, and some looked dreadfully ill, but more or 
less preserved a jaunty air of indifference ; one or two 
tapped the heels of their boots impatiently on the floor 
and muttered, a few giggled and whispered. 

Presently the boy descended from his perch and went 
out of the room. He returned and beckoned to one of the 
young ladies to follow him. She became suddenly ner- 
vous and trembled. I heard an opposite door slam and 
a loud voice begin asking questions to which came faint 
replies. Presently the door opened and she came out. 
It was being slammed upon her by a quick hand when 
I pushed it aside and entered. I was in a shabby room 
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with a bureau, a tattered hearth-rug, a table and some 
chairs. The agent with his mouth a little open stood 
regarding me with astonishment. He was a little man 
of fiery aspect with black hair slightly ruffled, bright, 
black eyes and white teeth. His nose also was fiery 
and of large dimensions, and the nostrils swelled and i^ 
inflated like a war horse sniffing the air. He burst ou^ 
into a loud inquiry concerning my business. If I had 
had an appointment he had forgotten it, who was I, 
what was my name and my line of business, etc. ? I 
answered quite unconcernedly. His face changed. He 
looked a little disappointed. He said I wanted to walk 
on in London, was it not so ? I said I should prefer a 
part. At that he thrust his hands into his pockets, 
performed a marvellous pirouette and chuckled. He 
asked if I could dance. I replied in the negative. He 
looked contemptuous, pitying. He shook his head as if 
lamenting something and asked if I wanted to learn. 
His tone evidently signified that I had grievously 
neglected my duty in not learning before. I said I 
would think of it. He looked a little disgusted and 
whistled. He said for a very moderate charge, con- 
sidering the excellence of the tuition, I could join his 
dancing class, and pay for the use of skirts of which he 
had a large assortment. Many of his ladies ranked high 
in the ballet and some were in comic opera, skirts 
or tights. He directed my attention to a quantity of 
photographs which adorned his mantelpiece. They de- 
picted girls in trousers, gauze skirts, tights, knicker- 
bockers or armour who reclined on rugs, chairs, or sat 
on balconies, bars or swings. They were mostly re- 
markable for amplitude of limb. I said I did not wish 
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to go into the ballet. He opened his eyes and whistled. 
His eye conveyed the idea that he thought me extremely 
blind to my own interests. He asked for my address, 
and wrote it on a slip of paper, promising to send for 
me if anything turned up. The scraping of a fiddle was 
heard below. He pricked up his ears, and said he had 
a dancing class to attend to. Some of the ladies were 
already there. He was preparing a ballet troupe for 
one of the theatres. I had better think of placing my- 
self in his hands. I looked at them. They were red, 
and uncommonly dirty. I felt a repugnance, and said I 
would think about it. 

I stumbled downstairs into the street, and then up 
another flight of dirty stairs to a second agent's. I 
rang a cracked bell outside the door, but no one 
came. I opened the door and looked in. A man 
with a livid face and shaggy hair was performing 
some mystic ceremony before a cracked glass over the 
mantelpiece. He had in his hand a dirty something 
which might have been either a towel or a handker- 
chief ; whatever it was, it wanted washing. The shiny 
back of a peculiarly green coat was turned to me, and a 
frayed cuff exposed to view. He moved on my entrance, 
apparently unconcerned, and nodded to me in a friendly 
sort of way. He said he didn't remember me at the 
minute, but perhaps I had been away in the country a 
long time. He was afraid business wasn't particularly 
brisk ; still he might pick up something for me— music- 
hall he supposed. I stammered some sort of explanation 
and fled. 

This was a kind of sample of what I saw. True, 
some are decent enough, but there are so many of 
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them that they must necessarily have a bad time of 
it. One man with a long black beard and savage 
countenance flew upon me as I entered his office, and 
growled out some malediction. There was a strong 
odour of whisky and stale tobacco which told its own 
tale. The dust was thick on the bureau, The Stage on 
the table many weeks old, the papers yellow and dis- 
coloured. He looked as if the thought of a client wa^ 
so unusual as to be almost an apparition. The sight 
was so terrible that I turned and fled. I went into a 
cook-shop and ate a bun. I was quite faint with 
what I had seen, but not a bit hungry. 

Then I got into a tram and wound along a line 
of dreary, dirty streets with small shops and odours, 
one drearier and dirtier than the other. I got 
positively tired of looking at them. They were 
so grey, so hideous. The very shrubs that sprang 
up here and there were yellow and parched. No- 
where was there anything picturesque for the eye 
to rest upon. The women standing about were 
pale and careworn, the children seemed dirty and 
quarrelsome. Now and then one came upon a puny 
church that had the appearance of having dwarfed itself 
to the littleness of its surroundings, and the flaring sign 
of a public-house stood out to view. At last the tram 
stopped at the corner of a street and the conductor 
informed me that I had arrived at my destination. I 
got out and turned up the road facing me. It was a 
small road of red brick villas with a semi-genteel 
appearance. 

I found my number, and swung open the little 
iron gate enclosing a dwarf-like garden. I ascended 
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the steps and rang. I noticed that they were 
dirty with marks of feet that had evidently recently 
mounted them. A loud barking was heard inside. 
Presently the door was opened- oy a little slut of a servant 
with a tousled head, who stood staring at me with her 
mouth wide open. A large black dog flew down the 
passage and snarled, showing its white teeth. I felt 
slightly uncomfortable. I asked for the lady. The 
servant stared more and looked rather bewildered. I 
repeated my query. Slow comprehension dawned upon 
her. She nodded, and darted to the foot of the stair- 
case, where she bawled out : " You're wanted," and 
then shuffled back into the kitchen. I stood hesitating. 
The servant put her head out at the kitchen door and 
pointed to a half-open door on the right. ** You're to 
go in," she said ; ** she won't be long." I pushed the 
door open and went in. It was a small front room, 
presumably the drawing-room. It contained a many- 
hued carpet and a piano with a flaring red silk front. 
On the mantelpiece was a great display of blue vases 
and china ornaments. In the window on a small table 
was the regulation glass case of artificial flowers in a 
basket. There was a sound of heavy steps overhead. 
Some one was slowly descending the stairs which 
creaked. The door opened and the lady entered. She 
was an immense woman of colossal proportions. There 
was no doubt that she carried weight. Her general 
appearance was careless and untidy. She had a 
quantity of light hair bundled up on the top of her 
head and a half-curled fringe. Her face was round and 
pale, her eyes small and expressionless. She looked 
overweighted and dull. There was no animation or 
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interest in her countenance. She was dressed in a 
dirty light grey woollen skirt and wore a striped blouse 
which had split in the sleeves and showed a considerable 
portion of red arm. She took a chair opposite me and 
stared in a slow, dull way waiting for me to speak first. 
I referred to her advertisement and letter. I presumed 
she was a manageress. She nodded her head slowly as 
if she were going through a lesson. I asked if she was 
going on tour. She said yes. I said my experience was 
slight, and she would understand that I could not take 
anything but a small part. Her small, expressionless 
eyes travelled slowly over my face. She asked in her 
slow way whether I learnt quick. I said I did. She 
said if I learnt quick she supposed I could learn a long 
part. I believed I could. Well, if I was quick at 
learning and remembered I could take a good part. I 
stared. I begged her to remember my lack of ex- 
perience. She said if a young lady learnt quick and 
remembered that didn't matter. She supposed I had a 
fancy for the stage. A young lady who learnt quick 
and had a fancy for the stage often got on wonderful. 
She had had a young lady in her company who went to 
a very good engagement from her. Of course it was a very 
select company and they were all very happy and comfort- 
able together. She must have quite a young lady, no other 
would suit. I asked her if she were related to the actress 
whose name she bore. For the moment she stopped 
as if unable to reply. She reflected with the air of one 
trying to recollect something, and replied slowly that 
she was her only sister. I said in my opinion she did 
not resemble her as the lady in question was small. 
She looked a little startled and said they had always 
been very different ; it was sometimes so in families. 
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I inquired if she directed her company herself. She 
looked up with the air of having recollected all she had 
to remember, and said that the stage management and 
general direction of the company were entirely in the 
hands of her brother-in-law, naming a gentleman who 
had been stage manager for many years at one of the 
principal London theatres. I opened my eyes and 
looked at her. I was almost inclined to contradict 
but refrained. This seemed to give her boldness. 
She breathed more freely and spoke more confidently. 
Turning, she directed my attention to a photograph of 
her sister which stood behind her. In the highest 
terms she alluded to the grandeur of her position, the 
greatness of her reputation. She said it was a great 
honour to be connected with her. Of course I must be 
aware of the enormous advantage of being under 
the personal tuition of such a stage manager as 
the gentleman she had referred to. No young lady 
could have a better master. He was one of the 
very first in England, and possessed so much ex- 
perience. Only his great respect and affectionate 
regard for herself had induced him to take this post, 
which was not what he might expect. Still, for the 
sake of her interests (being his wife's only sister, and 
not in such a position as she could wish), he was pre- 
pared to sacrifice himself. Here she applied a very 
dirty rag of a pocket-handkerchief to her eyes, and held 
it there a second or so. The affection between them 
appeared quite touching. I said she had a great honour 
done her. She replied that she felt it deeply, and of 
course she wanted to make all as nice for the gentleman 
as possible. She could not insult his dignity by putting 
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any young lady under him who did not learn quick. 
He would not be bothered with those who could not 
learn, and it could not be expected that he should. 
They were quite a nice little family party, as her dear 
young nephews were in the company. They were such 
handsome young gentlemen, and so friendly. She was 
sure I would like them very much, and we should all be 
comfortable and happy together. It wasn't often that 
a young lady got a chance of being so comfortably 
placed. She took quite a motherly interest in her 
young ladies. It wasn't all companies where they re- 
ceived such care. I asked what salary she was pre- 
pared to give, which would necessarily be a small one. 
At that she looked a little confused. She said, of course 
I must be aware that one did not usually enjoy such 
great advantages without paying a heavy price for them. 
Most managers and manageresses required premiums 
' with people who had no previous experience, and 
frequently they gave their services as well. But, as 
she knew there were a good many suitable young ladies 
who could not do both, she was prepared to waive the 
premium with those of slight experience. She required 
them to give their services for three months instead. 
Of course they would pay their fare to join at wherever 
the company opened, and also provide their own dresses. 
Rehearsals would begin at her house the following week, 
and at its close she would collect the railway fares for 
joining, which would not be much, as they intended 
opening as near at hand as possible. It would then be 
arranged for us all to start comfortably together. Of 
course she had had a great many applications, and she 
would be seeing young ladies till quite late at night, but 
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she had taken rather a fancy to me. She thought I 
was quick, and she wanted some one quick. Would I 
step into her little office at the back ? She would like 
me to see it, also some photographs of her company 
taken in character. 

I assented, and we passed out and entered a 
small back room that looked upon the yard. It 
was carpeted with oilcloth and adorned with photo- 
graphs. There were two large ones — rather dirty 
— of her sister, and a number of others in groups in 
which wigs were prominent. She pointed out one of 
herself with some pride, and asked if it was not a 
wonderful likeness. She was taken in a cap and wig, 
seated in the centre of a group, who all either had their 
arms clasped affectionately round each other or reclined 
at their neighbour's feet with their heads on other's 
knees. I said the likeness really was wonderful ; for it 
might almost have been anybody of large dimensions. 
She said the photographs had not done her dear brother- 
in-law justice. The gentleman, as represented, wore a 
white wig and a very large moustache, and had a 
remarkable smile, approaching the idiotic, on his 
countenance. The nephews stood like dark sentinels 
in the background, and were rather indistinguish- 
able. There was a bureau in the corner of the 
room resembling the theatrical agent's. It was 
open, and strewn with letters. The manageress 
took up a substantial bundle tied with string. ** Re- 
plies to my advertisement," said she in an important 
way. ** And all from young ladies. They are so eager 
for the stage." She laid her hand on another not so 
considerable, ** Answers from gentlemen," she said. 
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** You see I have a great many applicants. And quite 
ladies and gentlemen, a good many of them I have no 
doubt." She moved to a photograph and asked me to 
look at it. It was that of a showily dressed woman 
with an affected simper and a good deal of shoulder. 
** That lady," she said solemnly, ** played leading 
business with me on our last tour. Most eager for the 
profession and tolerably quick. Quite an amateur but 
a lady, and coming out with us because she had a fancy 
for the stage. It wasn't at all for a living, being a lady, 
only just to amuse herself and get on. Of course she paid 
me a handsome premium and gave her services. But 
my brother-in-law thought her a bit old for the pro- 
fession. We must have a young lady and quite the 
lady. My nephews wouldn't care to be in company 
with any one as wasn't." 

I asked how long she thought her tour would last. 
Several months, she said, and that if I got on com- 
fortably I might be with her a long time. I said I 
could not afford to take an engagement where there 
was no salary as I had to support myself. I wanted the 
stage for a living. She surveyed me in dull surprise. 
She said I was quite the lady, and she shouldn't have 
thought it. Still we might be able to come to some ar- 
rangement that would suit us both. She would like to have 
me, and as they meant to keep near London and do the 
halls part of the time I might like it for the sake of ex- 
perience and perhaps get a little. There were no vacant 
dates, her brother-in-law, owing to his reputation, had 
been able to book up nicely. I turned to go. She ap- 
proached and laid her heavy hand on my shoulder. She 
looked at me with her dull eyes and said in her slow way 
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that she wished I would join her company. She would 
like me in it as she thought I knew something about the 
business. I stared. Was ever a more extraordinary 
thing said by a manageress of such experience and 
great connections to an almost totally inexperienced 
girl ? I was so taken aback that- 1 said nothing. The 
lady asked me to see her again and try to settle a little 
business. I replied coldly that I was afraid I could not 
think of it. I remembered the seven and sixpence and 
suspected a similar device. I ran down the steps 
and slammed the gate viciously behind me. I came 
home and found Rachel busy writing and only just 
returned from work. I sank into the arm-chair and 
felt ill. Rachel looked up and asked what was the 
matter. I said nothing and stared into the fire. 
I was so tired and so sick that I felt almost ready 
to cry. Rachel said cheerfully that she had done 
a good day's work and written three chapters of a 
novelette. She was quite jubilant over it, and wanted 
to read them aloud to me. I declined quite snappishly. 
I felt vexed to reflect how my own day had been 
wasted. Rachel is very quick in divining my feel- 
ings. She knew in a minute that I had not been 
successful and did not even ask me what I had done. 
Because she did not ask I told her. She was silent. I 
felt somehow that Rachel thought me rather foolish, 
and the stage a kind of wildgoose chase in which one 
threw away a good deal and got nothing in return. I 
felt small but resolved not to abandon hope. Dearest 
Alec, I think of you more than ever. If I have one 
wish more than another it is that you may see 
my triumph. It will come some day I believe. 
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And my greatest happiness would be to have you to 
rejoice with me. But the road to success is paved with 
disappointments. I think I have had a good many 
lately, don't you ? 

XIII. 

I AM SO happy. At last I have got an engagement. 
It has one drawback. I shall not receive any salary-, 
just at present, the manager says. But as I can man- 
age the office as well it is very nice and will get me on 
capitally as they are going to play a different piece 
every week. This is what is called a stock season and 
it is most useful for a beginner, at least, so Miss Ward- 
law says. How I came to get the engagement was in this 
way. I saw an advertisement of the theatre which is 
a minor one in The Era. **A few ladies and gentle- 
men wanted to complete cast.*' I thought of writing, 
but decided not to do so. In fact I was not much 
inclined to trouble about it after my late experiences. 
Still I cannot let a chance slip by without thinking 
about it, and all tea-time Saturday evening my mind 
ran upon it. I could not settle to anything, and several 
times I got up to put my hat and jacket on and go, then 
thought better of it and sat down. If Rachel noticed it she 
said nothing. On Sunday we stayed in nearly all day as it 
was very cold and inclined to sleet. I am afraid we are 
rather lazy on Sunday mornings. I often wake to hear 
the church bells ringing for morning service, and am 
dressed by the time they have finished. Sometimes we 
have a good fit and rout each other out of bed, saying 
it is a sin to waste the day. Once or twice wq have 
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journeyed to hear one or other of the great preachers, 

but if we do go out we do not usually go far. But the 

day being bad we got up late and stayed indoors. I 

was terribly tired and I am afraid took a quiet hap after 

dinner. I woke up in time for tea, and when this had 

been cleared away Rachel suggested she should read 

her novelette as far as it had gone aloud to us. We 

consented and she read it, but I am afraid I did not 

attend closely as my mind ran on the advertisement I 

had seen. I think Rachel noticed that my attention 

wandered, for when she closed the book she proposed 

that we should take a turn round the squares to freshen 

us up. She said it was necessary for the room to be aired 

. and relieved of our presence for a while. 

I agreed and we all three went out. When Rachel and I 

were going to bed I was unable to keep silence any longer, 

and asked her advice about that advertisement. Rachel 

said : ** Don't write ; go and see the manager yourself on 

Monday evening ". I thought her very sensible. I 

hesitated a little and asked if she would accompany me. 

She said she had no objection, but I must tell the 

manager she had not come to apply for an engagement. 

So on Monday evening after we had got back from the 

City and had our tea we started for the theatre. 

Rachel said it would not matter if we got there a little 

late as we should be sure to be there before the end 

of the performance and more likely to see the manager 

than earlier in the evening. My heart beat very fast 

as we turned down the street in which the theatre 

is situated. It is not a nice street. It abounds in 

small shops, and is noisy and dirty. There were a great 

many unwashed children hanging about, especially 
( II 
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near the theatre doors, which were \vell lighted. We 
went in at the front entrance, and an old woman 
with spectacles thrust her head out of the box office 
and asked what we wanted. I said to see the manager 
if he could be seen. She looked a little uncertain, 
and said we had better step upstairs and see. As 
we passed upstairs we heard a crash of music from 
the orchestra and the loud murmur of voices on the 
stage. It was the close of the grand pantomime. At 
the top of the stairs we found ourselves in a passage, 
and hesitated which way to go, as there seemed to be 
doors in various directions. As we paused, a good-looking 
man in a black coat and top hat, with a white hyacinth 
in his buttonhole, came along the passage from the 
opposite end. As he approached, he eyed us curiously! 
I began to tremble. It was Rachel who plucked up 
courage and asked if we might see the manager. He 
smikd, and said he would take us to his room. We 
turned and followed him the length of the passage, then 
mounted a few steps, and he tapped gently at a door 
marked ** Private '*. Some one muttered something 
from inside. Our friend told us to wait outside a 
minute, and went in. We then heard a murmur of 
voices in conference about something, which was very 
agitating, as, though we strained our ears to the 
utmost, we could not catch a word. Then the dbor 
opened, and we were beckoned in by the gentlefnan of 
the white hyacinth, who smiled more than ever. We 
entered a good-sized room with a desk by the fire- 
place, a safe, a large table covered with papers and day- 
bills, and a good many chairs. A man in a top hat was 
standing at the desk with his back to us. I could see 
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nothing, but that he was rather big and had light hair. 

He did not move as we entered or take the slightest notice, 
but went on quite calmly with whatever he was doing. 

The gentleman who had brought us in now whis- 
pered to me if we both wanted an engagement, or only 
one of us. I looked at Rachel, who shook her head 
very decidedly, and said only one of us and that one 
myself. He then said he presumed it was in a small 
way. I nodded. He motioned to Rachel to sit down, 
and led me up to the gentleman at the desk. He said 
he had brought a young lady after an engagement at 
the theatre to see him. The manager slowly laid down, 
his pen and turned his head to look at me. He was 
a pale man, with a long face and shrewd eyes, and 
had an air of being on the alert to push his own 
advantage about him. He surveyed me silently 
much as if I were an article offered for sale and 
turned again to the gentleman with the hyacinth, 
who was watching his face. The gentleman said I was 
a young lady, whose object in applying was, he believed, 
to gain experience, and he thought the manager might 
^ find something for me. The manager looked at me 
more attentively, and asked if I had ever been on the 
stage at all. I mentioned my engagement. The gen- 
tleman with the hyacinth exchanged glances with the 
manager. There was a suppressed smile visible. The 
manager then asked what I could do in the way of 
singing or dancing that was likely to be useful on the 
stage. I felt a little ashamed as I said I did not sing 
nor dance, but I intended learning step dancing, as I 
believed it was not difficult to acquire. I asked, if he 
had any part to give me. He slowly unrolled a large 
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day-bill, and said I would see on it the name of the 
drama they would produce the following week, fle had 
only one part vacant and that a small one of a maid- 
servant. I felt elated. I asked, if he engaged me, 
how long it would be for. He said it depended 
upon the success of the pieces ; he could not say. 
But they should change the bill every week, and 
they might not always have a part for me, but he 
supposed I would have no objection to obliging him 
by walking on in a crowd or making one in a 
dance. I answered not in the least, and ventured 
a query as to what salary I should receive per 
week. I began to feel extremely hopeful. The 
manager looked down at his desk and was silent. I 
looked at the other gentleman, who shook his head. I 
asked if they could give anything at all. The gentleman 
of the hyacinth remarked to the manager that the young 
' lady was very **heager," and he thought he might aS 
well have her. The manager muttered something which 
sounded like permission to come if I liked, and went on 
adding up figures on a sheet of paper. The gentleman 
then turned to me and said I had better understand 
how it was. They would let me come and play any 
small part vacant during their season if I proved satis- 
factory, but the manager could not now offer me a salary 
as I was without experience. I explained that I had 
other employment which if I did not receive a salary I 
could not well afford to give up. He said I would not 
find my work at the theatre in the evening any hind- 
rance, and I should not be required for many rehearsals. 
In fact they m.ight almost be waived. I looked at the 
manager and asked when he thought he would be able 
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to offer me a small salary. He said not just at present, 
I must wait till a little later. The gentleman then said 
they had better settle it by my coming to rehearsal at 
the close of the week when they would see if I was all 
right or not. If I was they would let me go on. He 
smiled and shook hands with me, and the manager 
gave a half nod with his eyes on the paper before him. 
We passed out down the stairs and through the front 
door into the street. The woman in the box office 
stared after us and mumbled something. 

I was so delighted that I felt as if I walked on air. 
Rachel said it was a dirty street and there was a horrid 
smell of fried fish about. I did not notice it. Rachel did 
not thiiik I had done such a good thing for myself, but she 
said it would be better than a touring company. I was 
all eagerness for'the day of rehearsal to come. I could 
think of nothing else at the office. I went to see Miss 
Wardlaw and told her what I had done. She thought 
I was quite right and said the manager had had the 
theatre some years. She hoped he would give me a 
small salary before very long. At last the day came. 
Oh, how proud I felt to be setting out to rehearsal ! 
We were to rehearse at eleven. I was at the stage , 
door five minutes to eleven. There were several small 
ragged boys playing outside it. They made way for me 
to pass and whispered to themselves. I began to feel 
my own importance and to hold my head higher in con- 
sequence. The stage door swung back and I passed 
in. A very old man with a face like a withered apple 
sat in the door-keeper's box. He looked at me curiously 
as I came in and grinned with his toothless mouth. A 
thought struck him. He rose slowly from his stool and 
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fumbled about the mantelpiece where he found a dusty 
card. He inquired in a cracked voice whether I was 
comfortable where I was. I stared at him. He said 
He could tell me of a very comfortable place quite close 
to the theatre and wonderfully cheap. He had sent a 
great many there and the woman was used to having 
professionals. If I turned down a back street and 
crossed an alley into a back yard and then round again 
to a iobacconist's I should find the woman. I took the 
card and thanked him. I said I should be sure to 
remember if I ever did require lodgings in that locality, 
I trust that day may be far removed. I went along a 
passage through another door and stumbled upon the 
stage which was in a state of semi-darkness. I could 
distinguish several figures standing at the wings and 
a big man in a top hat was solemnly pacing up and 
down by the footlights. There was a child in a long 
cloak almost down to her ankles who was standing on 
one leg and looking at the big man in a comical way 
with her head on one side, a lady in black was fondling 
a dog, another in a turban and fur-trimmed mantle 
was walking backwards and forwards with her hands 
clasped before her and head bent repeating some lines. . 
A. little fellow with a round face and eyes like saucers 
was performing something that looked like a hornpipe 
at the back of the stage, two other fellows were standing 
silently watching him. There was some carpentry 
lying about and two men were busy hammering with 
their backs to us. Presently two more people appeared 
on the scene. They were a slim, pale girl with yellow 
hair and big eyes, and a tall, grave-looking man with a 
dog. I knew instinctively that every one looked at me 
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and one or t\Vo of them whispered together about me. 
In camq a tall, thin fellow with a red handkerchief tied^ 
round his neck. He was pale and clean shaven, with 
big, serious eyes and an anxious expression of counte- 
nance. He wore a long coat which descended almost to 
his heels and a round hat. Under his arm he carried a 
big book which I knew at once was the scrip. He 
muttered "Good-morning," and walked to the stage 
manager's chair and table, on the latter of which he 
deposited the scrip. Following in his wake was a lady 
in a big hat and veil and a short jacket. Her eyes were 
large and expressive, and she looked straight before her 
as she walked, without, however, appearing to see 
imybody or anything in particular. Her face was- 
characterised by great earnestness, and she walked as if 
she meant business. She had a quantity of fair hair 
hanging down in plaits. She walked straight down to 
the front of the stage and took up her position there 
like a sentinel on duty. The tall, thin fellow opened 
the book and the rehearsal began. 

I soon discovered that rehearsal with them was a 
serious and business-like matter. Every one was there 
and remained there. Every one was perfect or nearly 
perfect in his or her part and seemed to know the busi- 
ness thoroughly. They carried their parts in their 
hands and when they were not on walked up and 
down at the wings repeating them to themselves or 
rehearsing with some one else. I soon discovered that 
most if not all of them had played the piece a great 
many times before and only required a little study in 
order to recall the lines to memory. A little subdued 
conversation went on at the wings and the back of the 
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stage. One lady said it was a shame to be rehearsing 
with all the pantomime stufif lying about, and in her 
opinion the manager wanted a week to get the place 
clear. Another regretted the end of the pantomime 
and the consequent difference in her salary which would 
fall to about half of what she had been receiving. They 
all expressed opinions concerning the way in which the 
different parts would be played, and seemed to agree 
that they would be very poorly played indeed. And 
every one had seen some one else play this or that part 
very well indeed. Presently the stage manager came 
to my part and looked round. He took up a brown 
paper-covered book labelled and called out the name of 
the part. Then the lady with the big hat and earnest 
face whispered something to him and he beckoned me 
to come and take it. I walked up to receive my part 
with all eyes upon me. I opened the book and read the 
lines which wer& not many. I read them as loud as I 
could and my knees knocked together all the time. 
And I knew that every one in the company knew that I 
was virtually an amateur. When I had done the pale 
girl with the yellow hair and big eyes sidled up to me. 
She said she had often played the part herself and 
asked how I was going to dress it. She considered it a 
pretty little part and thought I should be dressed in pink. 
A kind of bewilderment seized upon me. I fore- 
saw all kinds of wants and difficulties so distressing 
to the young and inexperienced. I had a sudden 
terrible horror of appearing in, or doing, the wrong 
thing and shocking the manager so much that he would 
decline my appearing again on his boards. I replied 
faintly that it was my intention to dress in pink. I 
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suddenly remembered a pink cotton frock I possessed, 
which, however, was horribly dirty. Why, oh why, had 
I not had that frock washed ? But before the night 
came it should be washed and charming to behold. 
The girl looked at me a little curiously, and asked if I 
had been at that theatre before. I said no, and blushed. 
I began to feel dreadfully ashamed of never having been 
anywhere. It is one of the most horrible sensations 
experienced by the amateur when first associated with 
the professional. She said she knew it well, and 
informed me she had just returned from a provincial 
pantomime ; perhaps I had been in pantomime ? I 
blushed redder than before, and answered no. I felt 
more ashamed, and looked down. We were just finish- 
ing rehearsal when the gentleman of the hyacinth 
appeared at the wings and raised his hat to the ladies. 
He was crossing to the back of the stage, when the lady 
with the big hat and earnest face intercepted him and, 
drawing him a little aside, entered into a low discussion 
concerning something about which their opinions did 
not seem to coincide. I caught sight of the manager in 
an inverness standing with his back to us talking to the 
workmen at the back, but he walked away again without 
taking the least notice of any one or any one taking the 
least notice of him. When there was a division about 
the business to be done, as sometimes occurred (one of 
the gentlemen or ladies declaring they had always 
played it so according to the scrip they were accustomed 
to), the stage manager would put the book down, push 
his hat to the back of his head, and seize his front hair 
with an agonised expression of countenance. He 
seemed as if he would lay hold of an immediate solution 
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of the mystery. He would be silent for a minute or so, 
and then declare he saw it. It was either best accord- 
ing to his own scrip or the one referred to, but I 
observed it was generally his own, or one he remem- 
bered. There was a hale old man of genial countenance 
who was learning his part with spectacles on and • 
repeated it in the most punctilious way. There was 
also a young man with a buttonhole and a rather ^ 
shabby greatcoat, who, according to his own account, 
seemed to have been under the strictest stage managers 
and to know the best ways of doing everything, but no 
one paid much attention to him. At last we had finished, 
and the book was closed. The stage manager mentioned 
the time of the next rehearsal, and we trooped out. 

On my way I passed a fat girl in red with a 
plumed hat, who sat on a chair at the back of the 
stage patiently waiting for some one. She was such 
a singularly plain girl that I could not help looking 
at her, and she looked so remarkably self-satisfied that 
I wondered the more. Yet the expression of her face 
was amiable. The stage manager went to her and 
asked what she wanted. She replied in a low voice that 
sounded as if she were a little frightened of herself that 
she wanted to see the manager. He asked if he knew 
she was there. She said in rather an affected way that 
she* had sent her card in to him and she supposed 
he would see her soon. He said he would see about 
it for her. The pale girl with the golden hair was 
waiting for me. I stopped to ask the door-keeper if 
he could find any one to wash a cotton dress for me in 
time for the opening night. I had some difficulty in 
making him understand what I wanted. At last it be- 
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came clear to him, and he said if I let him have it as soon 
as I could, he would see that it was done for me. He 
inquired if I were going to the address he had given 
me and urged upon me the desirability of doing so. It 
was somewhat difficult to convince him that I was not 
in search of lodgings in the immediate neighbourhood 
as he was very deaf. He then directed the other young 
lady to secure them without delay, but she laughed 
and walked out. 

When we were in the street she asked me what I 
thought of the place. I replied cautiously that I had 
as yet seen very little of it, but it seemed all right. 
She tossed her head and said it was very well in a tone 
signifying it might be a good deal better. She theix 
questioned me about the manager I had been with 
before, about whom I said veiy little. But she no 
sooner heard the gentleman's name than she began to 
abuse him with a heartiness that convinced me she 
must have had some acquaintance with him. I begged 
her to drop the subject, which she somewhat reluctantly 
did. I am afraid I deprived her of a pleasure in stopping 
her abuse. She then went back to speak of the theatre and 
said she believed we could have a nice comfortable time 
there if we did not displease the leading lady, who was 
very strict she heard and wanted everybody to be proper 
and well-behaved. For herself she hated manageresses, 
they were so horribly mean and played a girl such nasty 
tricks. She never wished to go out with a manageress 
again. She had had enough of them. What was my 
opinion of the leading lady ? Didn't I think she looked 
starched and stuck up and walked as if she were a lot 
better than other people ? I said I thought her de- 
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cidedly good-looking and that I should think her very 
earnest in her work. At this the young lady held her 
head in the air and snififed. She said the leading lady 
wasn't her taste and picked out a hundred flaws in her 
looks at once. It is wonderful how actresses hate one 
another. Perhaps no women are so madly jealous of 
another's attractions as in this profession. It is 
certain not many women love each other in it though 
their language brims over with endearments which 
mean nothing. An old actress may admire a young girl 
whose triumph she imagines to be partly her own, but 
even here you see there is a touch of personal vanity 
again. I hope I shall not get spiteful and jealous. It 
seems so infinitely little coming from artistes whose 
souls should be full of high and noble things. But I 
think the great actors must nearly always be above it. 
Still the girl was a nice girl. She was wonderfully kind- 
hearted at any rate. Before we had parted company 
she had offered me the run of her professional wardrobe, 
and as she appeared to have played every description of 
part at one time or another it must be considerable: 
She said it was no use going to much expense for a 
stock season. One must fake up what one had as much as 
possible. Of course I should be asked to play anything 
as I was a beginner, but if I took her advice I would not 
let myself in for too much. Managers were always ready 
to take advantage of you if you let them. It was her 
opinion that they were horribly mean most of them and 
one wanted to be sharp to be up to them. 

I am frightfully tired, dear Alec, and must write no more. 
I will tell you all about the opening night. I am dreadfully 
anxious about it. I do hope everything will be all right. 
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XIV. 

The first night is over. Oh, I am so thankful. I 

did feel so awfully miserable at first. I thought I was 

going to be the most terrible disgrace that the manager 

had ever had on his boards. I had no clothes to go on 

with — not till the very last minute. I will tell you how 

it was. I gave my dress to the door-keeper, who grinned 

and said it was all right. I gave it to him because I 

did not know any one who could get it done for me. I 

got back from the City as early as I could and had tea. 

I then packed up the things I wanted and went off to 

the theatre. I took with me a ready-made deep hem to 

sew on to my skirt, which was short. I knew I had 

plenty of time, as I was not on till late. When I 

walked in, there was the door-keeper grinning in his 

box. He remarked that I was an early bird — hardly 

any one come yet. I cast a hurried glance round, and 

asked for my dress. He stared. I reminded him that 

I had placed it in his hands and wanted it to wear that 

night. He put his hand to his head in a troubled way 

and said he did not know where it was, but he knew it 

had not come. I asked whom he had given it to. He 

said a woman who was sometimes employed at the 

theatre and who had faithfully promised to bring it in 

the afternoon. I asked if she were near, that I might 

call for it. He put his hand to his head again and 

reflected. He said he could not remember where she 

lived ; it might be down a back street close by or a 

long way off. He did not know whether he should 

know the woman if he saw her. Here was a pretty 

state of things. I was in despair. But it was no use 
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being angry with the old man, though I could have 
shaken him. I said I supposed I had better go upstairs 
to my dressing-room and get ready.' My heart Sank, 
bitter tears of mortification made my eyes smart. And 
that wretched old Methuselah sat and grinned with his 
toothless mouth as if my dress was not of the smallest 
consequence. He mumbled something about keys and, 
hobbling off his stool, fumbled on a shelf and handed 
me down a key. Would I lock up the room when I was 
going home at night and return him the key on my way 
out ? He said I would find my room at the top of the 
two flights of stairs. 

I stumbled up a pair of wooden stairs in a state 
of semi-darkness, and then up another. They were 
steep, and I nearly fell down. I unlocked my dressing- 
room door, and found myself in a long, low room 
with whitewashed walls and a large cracked mirror 
in an oval-shaped dark wood frame which cast weird 
and ghastly reflections about the room. I lighted 
the gas and sat down disconsolately on the best chair 
the room possessed. A tin basin was placed on a 
wooden chair without a back and a can of water ready 
for use, — but not a fragment of soap. At one end of 
the room there were a quantity of pegs, on which hung 
a heterogeneous assembly of skirts of various descrip- 
tions. I began to wonder how many companions I 
should have and to dislike the prospect of a crush. On 
the mantelpiece were scattered hair-pins, odds and ends 
of ribbon, lace, and bits of chalk. The walls, which 
were painted blue, were chalked here and there with 
names written in a large and straggling hand, and 
remarks, some of which had been crossed out. They 
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mostly claimed possession of their dressing place and 
sang their own praises. I curled my hair, and was 
beginning to make up a little, wondering whether t 
was to be alone all the evening. A sudden horrible 
misgiving filled me that I might have taken possession 
of the wrong room. Yet there were no sounds of 
voices at all issuing from the one adjoining. Ttried 
the door and it was locked. I heard steps coming 
up the stairs with joyful satisfaction. The door 
was pushed open, and a pretty-looking young woman 
entered with a bundle. She unrolled it and produced 
my frock. Imagine my delight. I felt ias if a 
weight had been suddenly rolled away. I could not 
speak. I was quite overcome. She asked if I thought 
it would do. I stammered something and took out my 
.purse. She said the charge was a shilling. I thought 
it very little, but paid it without saying anything. One 
may as well get things cheap when one can. 

She had no sooner gone than the girl with the golden 
hair rushed in panting and said she had had an awful 
race to get there as she had been out with a friend and 
forgot the time. She brought a bag with her from which 
she produced two dresses, a make-up box, a hand-glass, a 
penny novelette and a gay chintz cloth dabbed here and 
there with grease paint. She said she should leave her 
hair as she was late, and began to make up very 
rapidly. In a very few minutes she turned her face 
round and asked if she had not been quick. She said 
she had made up and got into tights some nights in ten 
minutes. She crossed the room to hang up the dress 
she had taken off and cut a delighted caper. She said 
it was the greatest possible blessing to have no tights^ 
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to put on. She just hated them. 'Still pantomime was 
the one time in the year in which one could make 
decent, money, and " treasury " was generally safe then. 
It was the only comfort of it. She had been in the 
pantomime at one of the largest provincial towns and 
had got as much for doing a little as small places paid 
for doing a good deal. The profession was not what it 
used to be. Within the last few years there had been 
a great change. Managers were not disposed to give so 
much and they tried to get people for nothing or next 
to nothing if they could. The great ladies who had 
come on the stage had entirely altered it. The pros- 
pect of a living for a girl going on the stage now was 
not good. Here she shook her head and sighed and 
sighed and pulled in a waist band very tight. In her 
opinion the profession was getting worse. One hardly - 
ever got the chance of really saving any money out of it. 
She had had seven years of it and she often got the same 
salary at which she started. But there were so many 
wanting engagements that one was lucky to get a shop 
that was decent. She suddenly stopped to ask about 
my dress. I had sat down to sew on the hem and was 
painfully labouring at it without a thimble. She said 
I should never manage it and she would try and help 
me while I was on first in my walking dressT 

I ran downstairs in a great hurry and tumbled round 
the back of the stage. There were several men standing 
about who eyed me, and a tall man hurrying to the front 
who looked desperately hot and anxious. A dark, bearded 
man with a hat that was too large for him and a dirty " 
white muffler round his neck was journeying backwards 
and forwards with candles, trays, and various pro- 
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perties required for the scene. At the end of every 
journey he found that he had forgotten something and 
tilted his hat back to scratch his head. Then he 
pushed it till it fell over his eyes and shambled off down 
a passage to the property room again. The orchestra 
was playing and there was an accompanying stamping 
of feet which denoted a full house. Every one was hot, 
every one was in a hurry. The stage manager who did 
not play an important part was tearing up and down at 
the wings in his shirt sleeves shouting orders to the 
men who were setting the scene and in a state of great 
anxiety lest any of the actors or actresses should not be 
ready. The perspiration was streaming off his forehead 
and he was working like a nigger. At last all was 
right. He flew to the front of the stage, rang a bell 
and the curtain went up with an accompanying yell 
of delight from the pit and gallery who were thirsting 
for another sight of the villain and suffering heroine. 
I stood trembling at my entrance. The big man 
whom I had seen at rehearsal in the top hat ap- 
proached me with an air of great gravity. His dress 
was scrupulously correct ; his white shirt front looked 
as if it had been glazed, and his black tie was in 
the neatest of bows. There was about him an air of 
long-suffering resignation, which, no doubt, went far 
to evoke the applause that greeted him as the injured 
husband. He held out his hand majestically and 
inquired solemnly how I felt. He hoped I was not 
nervous. I attempted a smile, but his solemnity 
overawed me. He then gently dropped my hand, and 
stepping back a few paces threw himself into an 

imposing attitude, straightening his back and extending 
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his chest. He slowly drew out a red silk handkerchief 
and held it in a statuesque way with his right hand, 
which was slightly raised. He asked seriously how I 
thought he looked. Were his dress and make-up 
becoming ? What did I think of his tie and shoes ? 
Here he thrust out one foot encased in a very shiny 
patent shoe and regarded it solemnly. I said he looked 
very nice. He surveyed me with a calm, approving eye, 
and said he asked my opinion as he perceived I was a 
young lady of taste, at which I coloured. The leading 
lady, in an elegant terra-cotta silk trimmed with black 
lace, now approached, and inclined her head in the very 
slightest degree when her eyes lighted upon me. She 
stood just behind the big man, who played heavy lead, 
with her little hand through his arm, the finger tips 
resting lightly on his black coat sleeve. Her large eyes 
dwelt upon me and made me nervous. Yet there was 
nothing haughty in their gaze ; there was even a sort of 
kind compassion. But she said nothing, maintaining 
the dignity and reserve that characterised her through- 
out. Presently their cue came, and they sailed in 
majestically, to be greeted with loud applause. Directly 
after their entrance my business came with a tray. I had 
it convulsively clutched in my hand, and a dirty bit of 
white card-board to present to the hero. I entered 
through the curtains in the centre, nearly catching my 
foot in the iron rod that lay across, and walked 
down, shaking from head to foot. The heavy man 
was standing in an attitude of contemplation, which, 
judging from his face, must have been of a peculiarly 
mournful nature. He did not move as I approached. 
I raised my eyes timidly to his face and held out the 
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tray. He raised his left arm slowly and picked up the 
card with the tips of his fingers. His attitude in doing 
so was condescending and benevolent in the extreme. 
He then delivered to me a solemn injunction and dis- 
missed me with a majestic wave of his hand. The 
leading lady, who was standing in the centre of the 
stage in an attitude of proud defiance, her head thrown 
back and hands clasped before her, turned her head 
slightly to watch my exit with an encouraging eye. I 
had a sudden horror of stumbling on the iron rod, and 
took a bold, agitated stride over it. I was then seized 
with a fear of having appeared ungraceful, and scam- 
pered upstairs in a bewildered state of excitement to 
change my dress. 

Imagine my surprise and delight to find my companion 
seated on a chair under a gas jet sewing at my skirt, which 
was almost completed. She rose and held it out to me 
saying I had better get into it as quickly as possible, and 
she would pin the rest. I thanked her effusively. She 
said it was no matter. She did not mind doing any- 
thing for people she liked. She was sorry she had not 
been able to finish it. The work had been rather hard 
and slow as she had no thimble. I looked at her finger 
which she was wrapping round with a pocket-handker- 
chief, and saw that it was stained with blood. In 
answer to my look she said it was nothing, and she had 
tried not to stain my dress. The stuff was rather stiff to 
sew. People said she was bad, but she was not so bad 
as they made her out. I should hear a lot of bad things 
said about her in the profession, but it was because 
she didn't care to pretend to be better than she was, 
and got dubbed a great deal worse in consequence. I 
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answered warmly that I considered her extremely kind. 
When I had my things on she turned me round and 
knelt down with her mouth full of pins to insert one 
wherever it was needed. She strictly enjoined me not 
to turn more than was necessary owing to slight 
deficiencies at the back which were better concealed. 
I was full of gratitude to this kind girl, and ran down- 
stairs in a happier frame of mind than I had expected. 
The leading lady was reclining in an arm-chair, attired 
in a white and pink wrapper in which she laments 
having listened to the voice of the villain. She languidly 
turned her head as I took up my position behind her 
and remarked that my dress was pretty. My heart 
swelled with pride. Up went the curtain and my 
time came. I was in the centre of the stage, the 
villain ogling me from the corner. I scornfully re- 
jected his attempts to ingratiate himself into my 
favour and flung him back his proffered gold. A yell 
of ** Bravo " and storm of applause followed. The 
villain could not speak until it had ceased. It was 
mine. ' I trembled not with fear, but a deep, secret joy. 
For a moment I was blind. All was dim, blurred, in- 
distinct. I think my eyes were full of tears, which I 
repressed for fear they should stain my face. I felt as if 
I longed to throw my arms round the neck of that rough, 
noisy public and kiss them out of pure thankfulness. , 
It is a very strange thing to stand face to face 
with your public in this way. A minute before I had 
been the humblest of the humble, hardly daring to look 
at any one, dreading comment or ridicule. Now I 
walked off, with my head high in the air, and marched 
past the members of the company with as proud an air 
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as if I had been the leading lady herself. I felt that 
their gaze was less quizzical, and that the men on the 
stage looked at me with more respect. I rushed into 
my dressing-room and shut the door. I was alone. 
My companion was on the stage. I sat and thought. 
Surely the stage is one of the happiest occupations. 
Can anything be more delightful than the applause of 
the public ? My mind went back to that evening at 
Miss Wardlaw's. I heard again her recitation, I saw 
before me the young man who recited at the hall. And 
I realised the intense pleasure the real artist feels when 
his work is recognised and he knows it, sees it, hears it. 
Can anything be more truly joyful ? But I had only 
done a very small thing. I was not yet a great artist. 
I might nQver be. Years must elapse before I should be 
at all worthy to sit in the ranks of the famous. To be an 
artist was no light thing. It was not to be presumed 
upon. And I did not intend to presume upon it. I was 
glad that Miss Wardlaw and Miss Fanny were there. I 
caught sight of them in a box as the curtain went up. 
The expression on their faces had been intensely anxious. 
Oh, how glad I was that I had not disappointed them, 
perhaps even done better than they had expected. 

There was only one thing wanting to complete my 
happiness. Dearest Alec, need Ltell you what it was ? 
If I could only have had you there ! If you could have 
kissed me afterwards and said that you were glad 
I had not been a failure. When we are very glad or 
very grieved those we love best are ever present. The 
mind flies to them instantly and imagines how they 
would have looked, what they would have said or 
done. Often in a doubtful moment we are sustained 
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by such thoughts. It is a merciful upholding wrought 
by love and sympathy. The door opened and my com- 
panion entered a little wearily. She sank into a chair 
and said that she was tired. She leant her elbows on 
her dressing place and began to read her novelette, 
seeming disinclined to talk. Presently she pushed it 
from her, and sighed. She fumbled in her bag and 
produced a packet of sweets. She took one and handed 
them to me. She sat with her legs crossed and a good 
deal of ankle visible, and looked steadily into the 
distorted mirror, which reflected grimly her green dress 
and the floral coronet on her head. The expression on 
her face was intensely thoughtful. In that moment she 
looked much older. Her large dark eyes softened and 
grew almost melancholy. Then she turned away with 
a shrug of her shoulders and laughed softly. She said 
there was no use thinking over what was gone or what 
was to come. The present was quite enough. And 
the worst of the profession was that it was full of 
separations. People were obliged to separate. On 
that ground, she did not believe that faithfulness 
was possible. I thought of you and said it was 
always possible when people loved each other. She 
looked at me a little strangely. She said it might 
be out of the profession, perhaps, but we must not be 
hard on men in it. One must always remember that 
there were very great temptations. And, if a goodj 
honest fellow in a decent position wanted a girl who 
was not as good in any way as himself, it was a mis- 
take. They would be separated, and she would be cast 
in his teeth. If she cared for this man, she would not 
allow him to bind himself to her. She herself had been 
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very young when she went on the stage. She had 
always tumbled about more or less. There were many 
things she might have seen and known, but she did not. 
One learned hard lessons by experience. She might have 
been a very different girl if things had not been as they 
were. Well, it was no use thinking of the past. Every- 
thing must be made the best of. She turned resolutely 
away,- and began arranging her make-up box. Presently 
she looked up and smiled. She said she had felt a 
little down-hearted ; she didn't know why. The piece 
was melancholy. Perhaps that was the reason. I 
wasn't like her, for she was never ill — never in the 
blues, at least, for long. There was no good in it. 
One had to enjoy one's life as much as one could. 
It mightn't be very long, which, under the circumstances, 
wasn't to be regretted. When one got old one was no 
manager's money. She did not want to live to be old. 
And surely one had a right to do as one liked, live as one 
chose. One's life was one's own. It seemed as if she were 
arguing with herself. She rose and, taking up her skirts, 
began to dance. She performed some very graceful steps. 
I stood by and admired. I asked where she had learnt 
them. She gave me the address of her teacher and 
advised me to go there. She was very fond of dancing, 
she said, it was never any trouble to her. When she 
had been out of an engagement for a long time, she went 
to the halls and danced, but she did not like it. She 
advised me to always keep to theatres if possible. 

Suddenly turning the conversation she asked whom I 
liked best of the men of the company. Dear Alec, don't 
smile. I said I did not know, that they all seemed nice. 
In point of fact I have not really spoken to any of them 
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except the heavy man. She said she liked the comedian, 
the tall man who came in to rehearsal with her. In 
her opinion he was the cleverest actor in the company. 
I said I had not seen him play. If I went in a farce 
with him she said I would soon know what he could do. 
He had been at the theatre a long time and was a 
favourite there. He was a widower. His wife had 
been in the profession, but she had never met her. She 
said the second comedian was a comical fellow. I asked 
which he was. She said the fellow who was dancing a 
hornpipe at the back of the stage the day I came to 
rehearsal. I passed this fellow on my way upstairs, 
and he pulled the most extraordinary grimace at me. 
He also wriggles his body about in a very funny way. 
But he has a kind, childlike, little face. When I was 
ready to come home we went downstairs after locking 
the dressing-room door and taking the key out. It was 
all very quiet. Several of them had gone. At the stage 
door I found Miss Wardlaw and her sister, who seized 
my hands and kissed me. They said I had done very 
well, still I might even do better. I should improve. 
But Miss Wardlaw stopped and looked grave, I must 
remember that the profession was full of disappointments. 
I felt sobered, perhaps a little saddened. In our suc- 
cesses we should always remember this and not hope too 
much. The door-keeper seemed half asleep. He was 
leaning back in his chair with his eyes closed. There 
was such an air of excessive feebleness about him that I 
was almost touched. I laid the key gently on the shelf 
and we went out into the street. 

It was a beautiful clear, cold night. The stars were 
shining overhead. At such a time even a neighbourhood 
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like that looks peaceful. The streets were quite quiet, 
as we turned to the station almost deserted. 

Rachel and Oney were both waiting in the street 
for me. Rachel had been shy of coming to the stage 
door, and Oney stayed with her. She said I had 
been a very long time coming, that she had seen a 
good many of the company pass out, and wondered what 
kept me. I think Rachel was tired and just a little 
cross. I asked how they liked the piece. She said it 
was very long, but she thought it very nice. I looked 
very well and she heard me quite distinctly, but the 
heavy man shouted dreadfully, and had made her head 
ache. She said the theatre was very hot and noisy, and 
the people who sat by her in the circle were sucking 
oranges and throwing the peel about. She had seen 
the manager several times passing backwards and for- 
wards, she thought he was looking at the piece a good 
deal from the front. Oney was quite enthusiastic. He 
thought it all beautiful, and was madly in love with the 
leading lady. He called her the rich lady because she 
wore the best dresses. He could talk of nothing else 
but the piece all the way home. It seemed to have 
made a great impression on him, especially a struggle 
between the heavy man and the villain. He said he 
would have liked to see me give it to the villain 
more. I explained the necessity of keeping strictly 
to my part. I asked about my companion Miss 
Lawrence. They were of opinion that she had good 
eyes. When I got in I was dreadfully* tired. I felt 
almost too excited to sleep. But there was the neces- 
sity of getting up in the morning. With a faint heart 
I began to foresee what it would be and what my head 
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would feel like in the morning. I begged Rachel to 
set the alarum that we might be sure to wake at the 
right time. Rachel grumbled a good deal as she got 
into bed. She was particularly vicious towards the 
heavy man, who had made her head ache. She said 
she was very glad she was not on the stage, and she 
thought I would be tired of it before long. " Never," 
I passionately replied. 

XV. 

I HAVE just returned from my first lesson in step dancing. 
I think I shall like it very much, but I am the least bit 
tired. I went to see the lady who teaches step dancing, 
and stayed to take a lesson. She lives in a back street 
not far off. When I went in, I heard a great noise that 
sounded like stamping. It came from a room opposite. 
There was no piano playing. Some girls came out 
carrying small parcels. One of them looked very hot. 
She said she had been dancing hard, and it made her 
warm. She was hurrying away to one of the halls, 
which was a long way off. In came the dancing 
mistress — a kind-looking little creature with a soft 
voice. She took me into a sitting-room where there 
were a great many photographs of herself, and inquired 
what I wanted. She said I had better learn a pretty 
speciality skirt dance, which would be very useful to 
me, and that she would teach me one with twelve 
different steps for fifteen shillings. I debated a little, 
and then agreed to this proposition. She said the 
public were inclining to favour a slow and graceful style 
of skirt dancing, which was also ladylike and refined. 
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I explained my position with regard to taking lessons. 
She said she would try and arrange so as to suit me as 
much as possible. She asked me to come into the 
practising room. 

As we went out, a door opened and a girl in a 
short skirt came out. She stooped a little as she 
walked, and looked unutterably tired. She said it 
had been a hard day. There were so many ladies 
wanting to get up dances in a short time, and it was 
very fatiguing. She wished the gentleman who had 
just gone had not come. He was so very difficult to 
teach, as his left leg would not go. But as he had come 
to sixty without learning dancing, one could not expect 
him to be very quick at it. It might help his business in 
the halls a bit, perhaps. And the daughter of the dancing 
mistress from the other side was so dreadfully wooden. 
It was so hard to drive any ideas into her head, and, as 
she taught the steps again, one had to be careful. I 
stared. This was a sort of thing I had not heard of before. 

We went into a long room with a wooden floor and 
a piano. There were a good many photographs 
about, and prints of celebrated dancers. I stood at 
one end, while the dancing mistress remained at the 
other. She said I had better learn shuffles double 
and single first as they were so useful. She then 
shuffled, asking me to listen well to the sound and form 
an idea through ear. She directed me to stand on one 
leg, and with the other pass the sole of the foot quickly 
backwards and fon\'ards on the boards. I did not find 
this very difficult. I then did the same with both feet, 
one after the other. I did an easy promenade step for 
advancing and swung round at the finish on my toes. 
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As I advanced I performed a kind of calisthenic exercise 
with mv arms at the same time. I was then shown a 
difficult ballet step, and told to try and form some idea 
of it in my mind. My dancing mistress slowly lifted 
her skirt almost to the knee and, standing in the second 
position, rose on the heel of her right foot, bringing it 
to the toe of her left and rose on the toe of her right, 
three times throwing the leg high in the air, then tapped 
with the left, shuffled with the right, tapped with the 
left and right directly after, and slid the left by the toe 
to the toe of the right. I was in despair of ever being 
able to perform such a marvellous feat, but she assured 
me that with time and patience I should manage it. 
After a few feeble attempts I got quite hot and exhausted. 
My dancing mistress would not allow me to do any 
more, and made me sit down to rest and get cool before 
I went out. She told me to practise my steps a quarter 
of an hour every night and morning to keep in practice. 
I feel just a little difficulty here. You see in lodgings 
people do not like you jumping over their heads. It is, 
perhaps, hardly fair. There is an invalide gentleman 
on the floor beneath us and he complained yesterday. 
He told the landlady that he lost his best morning sleep 
through my dancing. I have made him an apology. I 
see I must descend to the basement to dance. Oney is 
quite anxious to learn also, he thinks it so nice. He 
says he shouldn't wonder if Daniel went on the music 
hall stage as he had rather a fancy for it. Rachel de- 
voutly hopes such a calamity will never take place. I 
have been very busy stitching at some skirts for the 
stage. There are quite a number in my dressing-room 
now. The supers have to dress at one side. They are 
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mostly women whose husbands are employed at the 
theatre. They seem very nice and kind-hearted. One 
woman tells me she has been on the stage seven years, 
and is no further advanced than when she began. She 
is very fond of the stage, and takes a great deal of 
pride in her dress. They buy their own things, and it 
must be a little hard to find them out of the small pay 
they receive, but they do not seem to mind. They get 
a shilling a night, but are only required to attend re- 
hearsals on Saturdays. When they are hard at work in 
their homes all day it must be a little hard to turn out 
at night. The fat girl I saw at rehearsal is here. I 
hear she is a novice, though she talks a good deal about 
her tours. She has played a good many parts accord- 
ing to herself, but she does not seem to know them 
when she sees them. She is very big, and wears a short 
figured skirt and light-grey stockings. She is extremely 
anxious to be seen, and always eager for a front place. 
She says her line of business is character, but I have not 
seen any of it yet. 

I am playing an old woman now in the farce. 
I am a benevolent lady bountiful. I quite like 
it. I have the two comedians. Miss Lawrence, and 
another lady in the farce with me. The comedian is 
very popular. He has a reception every night. He is 
very funny, and so is the other little fellow. The 
comedian was rather ruifled because he thought his 
part in the piece was not long enough, and there was a 
good deal of talk about it till it was made all right. 
At first he looked rather glum, and was inclined to 
quarrel with it. But of course one cannot expect to get 
the parts one likes best every week. The stage manager 
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is excellent. He manages the supers as if they were 
soldiers, and every one attends to what he says. He 
is tremendously hard-working. The other night he 
had a long confabulation with the manager, who came 
behind. I do not know why it is, but I fancy the 
manager avoids me. He has a habit of slipping away 
when I make for him that is provoking. I hear that 
the stage manager is leaving. I am sorry, as he is kind 
to me. He always sees that I have my properties what- 
ever they are and that I am at my place in time. We 
have quite a nice dance. The supers seem to like it. 
The men are rather rough, but very good-natured. 
They are ready to do any little thing for you. After 
they have been paid they seem to get quarrelsome, 
which is a pity. There is a pretty fair amount of beer 
drunk among them, but they are always sober, unless, 
it may be, on a Saturday night, when one or other may 
get a trifle elated. We send out and get beer and potato 
chips. You have no idea how nice they are. There is 
a bar in the theatre, but I do not know if it is well 
patronised. The men in the company do not seem to 
drink. At least not to any extent. I am glad of that. 

There is a young fellow here who rather amuses 
me. He puts on a consequential air sometimes and 
talks quite grandly. He used to stare at me a good 
deal and come and stand by me, sucking the head 
of his cane without speaking. Then he began to 
ask questions, and sometimes to bring a glass of 
stout to me at the wings and insist on my drinking it. 
He is rather silly, but quite harmless. He has unfolded 
to me a plan of a tour, and would like me to come out 
with himself and his friend when they go, but I smile 
and shake my head. 
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We have another young fellow who is very nervous* 
He trembles all over when he is on the stage. He 
s a nice boy, and sometimes sees me to the station. 
He seems very anxious to be an actor. There is 
also a boy here who sometimes gets a part. He is 
a very amusing boy. When the leading lady beckons 
him to her, he looks almost as if she were the 
Queen, and is quite overawed. When she has 
finished speaking he bows nearly to the ground in the 
most serious manner. In his eyes the theatre is beauti- 
ful ; he has never seen a better. The actors and 
actresses to him are very great personages indeed, and 
he regards them respectfully from afar. To belong to 
the profession is, in his opinion, a magnificent thing. 
He considers the leading lady very beautiful, and is 
deeply impressed with the heavy man. Sometimes he 
will wait outside the stage door for me and with a deep 
reverential bow ask if he may have the honour of 
escorting me down the street. His conversation is 
chiefly of the splendours of the stage, which is to him 
as an enchanted ground gilded with romance. When 
we part, he doffs his hat with a deep bow, and, pointing 
solemnly over chimney tops to some obscure back region, 
delivers himself of the following words : ** Yonder is 
my residence". 

It is quite beautiful to see how fond some of these poor 
people are of each other. One of the women has a hus- 
band out of work, and the other cannot do enough for her. 
The gas man, who is very hard-working, is an extremely 
nice man. His wife is a super. They are so devoted 
to each other that it is really quite touching to see 
them. It was his birthday the other day, and she 
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bought him a ring because, she said, ** All Tom's people 
are that respectable as he don't like to go out among 
'em, miss, unless he can do the gentleman. So I got him 
as good a ring as I could, knowing he had a weakness 
that way which he wouldn't have told to any one." Oh, 
what laughing and whispering and smuggling there was 
about that ring. Mrs. Smith couldn't give it herself, it 
wasn't likely. If she did it up nice in paper, would 
Mrs. Jones take it and give it unbeknown-like to Tom 
at the end of the act ? But Mrs. Jones was of opinion 
it was her duty to present it herself. Then Mrs. Smith 
said the surprise would be gone, and that wasn't no 
use. But she must write something on a slip of paper 
to give with it. Such consultations followed, such 
shaking of heads and knitting of brows. Everybody's 
opinion was asked, and nobody's taken. Out came a 
piece of paper, which had to be smoothed and turned 
and looked at ever so many times before it would do. 
Who had a pencil, and one that would write black so 
as Tom could read it ? Mrs. Jones found one, and some 
one else got a knife and sharpened it, that there might 
be no mistake as Mrs. Smith said about its writing 
plain. ** I don't think I can write no better," she said 
at last, holding it up to me. ** Just oblige me by 
reading of it, miss." '' Tom Smith, with his wife's love 
and duty, for his 31st year," was painfully laboured in a 
large copy-book hand. I approved, and Mrs. Jones was 
deputed to give the ring, while Mrs. Smith watched 
behind one of the wings to see Tom's face when he 
opened the tiny packet. Of course I crept behind to 
see the fun. And all the time Mrs. Smith was pulling 
my arm and whispering in my ear : '' Dear, what a time 
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'Liza is, to be sure ! Why don't she give it him now ? 
There, he's gone again. Oh, dear, dear ! No, he isn't, 
he's back again. Now he's got it. Don't he look sur- 
prised like, a-wonderin' what it can be most likely ? 
There, did you see how he started and looked ? Ain't 
he a-starin' and a-smilin' all over his face ? An' the 
very ring as he's been a-lookin' at these many weeks 
and a-sighin' for to get bein' that plain and genteel, and 
wouldn't have it nohow if I hadn't saved the money 
myself and bought it. He's a-lookin' for me now. La, 
I feels that ashamed of myself there's no tellin' to have 
been a-spyin' and a-watchin'." I shan't forget Tom's 
face as he came to his wife and muttering something 
utterly inaudible took her hand and kissed her. And then 
Mrs. Smith must see the ring on first to see how it looked, 
and was as eager and delighted and happy as a child. 

My heart quite warmed towards these good people. 
Surely the sight of people living in love and sym- 
pathy with each other is the most beautiful thing 
in the world. Sometimes Mrs. Smith brings her 
little boy and girl up with strict injunctions that they 
are to sit very still and disturb no one in the dressing- 
room. They are pretty children with big solemn eyes, 
and are always carefully dressed. It is quite a sight to see 
the little girl toddling out of the room with a big bundle of 
mother's things to take home, which she is to be very 
careful to hold tight and not to let drop by the way. 
Mrs. Smith is quite an oracle among the supers owing 
to her experience of the stage. And she began in 
another and larger minor theatre of which she speaks 
with awe and reverence. ** They didn't do so where I 
come out on the stage " is a favourite remark. Her 

13 
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recollections are at times a little vague and inclined to 
vary in detail. But they are intensely interesting to 
herself and the others. She is always disposed to lean 
towards the leading lady of her early acquaintance when 
actresses are discussed, and cannot forget the kind words 
of that lady who has doubtless long ago forgotten her. 

Does not this show you, dear Alec, that even a kind 
word is rarely thrown away? Should we not be as 
careful to speak kindly as to avoid harshness and cold- 
ness ? The remembrance of a word or action may be 
a happy memory perhaps when we are no more. Mrs. 
Smith is very proud of her connection with the stage. 
All her family are in it, and she is exceedingly anxious 
to drag Tom's family into it because she cannot bear to 
differ from him in any respect. She has managed to 
bring here Tom's sister, a bilious-looking woman with 
a large family, whom she patronises exceedingly. Tom's 
sister is full of ailments. When she comes in she is 
always short of breath, " them stairs having that done 
for me as never was," and requires to sit down and rest. 
During this time Mrs. Smith hovers about the chair 
suggesting various things and counselling Polly to walk 
quiet and not hurry herself, as she always said was 
bad. After a great many faint assurances that she is 
altogether unequal to the stage that night ** and don't 
care what no manager says, bein' a woman with a 
family," Polly at last consents to try and dress. Then 
there are a great many stops and a great deal of agita- 
tion from Mrs. Smith, who fears she will never be 
dressed to go on, and a long detailing at intervals of 
Polly's ailments. Polly evidently considers the stage 
highly honoured by her presence. She speaks as if she 
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were doing the management a favour by appearing every 
night. It is only because she is Tom*s sister and has 
that feelin' for Tom and the family that she is there. 
Of this fact she is careful to inform every one. Her 
husband, who keeps a small shop, is not altogether 
partial to her being on the stage. He is a religious 
man and a Dissenter, and has his reasons for speaking 
against the stage. At this she will look at her sister-in- 
law, who appears embarrassed, and. deliver herself after 
the following : — 

** There's a deal o' harm in the stage to them as 
is young and giddy. I can't be disputin' it. It be- 
gins with the dresses. Girls get a-dressin' o' their- 
selves up an' a-paintin' of their faces till their heads 
is turned. It's all the devil's own doin' a-temptin' 
of their soul to destruction, as Jem says. But them 
as has been brought up sober and respectable to work 
on the stage to help a living is different. When 
the family's in it and all kep' straight and honest 
there's no sayin' as it's wrong. Our duty is to obey 
them as is set over us. Now as Sarah had the family 
in it and all a-payin' their rent regular and attendin' 
church on the Sunday I'm not one to say a word agin 
it. And Tom being here and her, and me Tom's only 
sister livin', I couldn't feel it right to keep away when 
they asked me." 

She will then straighten herself and assume an 
air of devout submission. She generally finds it 
necessary to be supported downstairs by Mrs. Smith's 
arm, on which she leans unmercifully, and is obliged 
to stop once or twice on the way to be patted on 
the back, and encouraged in her duty. Mrs. Smith 
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inspects the supers' appearance before they go down, 
and delivers her opinion. She has a great idea of 
things being right, and causes shoes to be changed 
as too heavy or light, and hair to be altered according 
to the piece. The dressing is as highly important to 
her as the acting. She is dreadfully overcome if she has 
to wear the same skirt two weeks running, and wonders 
if the pit will know it. Yet she has very little to buy 
anpther with, and casts about in her mind the effect of 
sundry startling alterations. She has discovered a 
second-hand clothes' dealer, in an obscure street, and 
journeys there periodically to inspect his store and 
decide what investments to save for. She returns with 
glowing descriptions of the beauties of new acquisitions 
which, with a little repairing and cleaning, couldn't be 
told from new. It is a supreme moment when she 
dons a fresh splendour and is the cynosure of the supers' 
eyes. They all edge round and finger it, saying they 
know she got it a bargain, and she might let them know 
where it came from. But Mrs. Smith is chary of 
opening her treasure-house to others. She is content 
to smile and be admired, to hear Tom whisper as he 
passes her that she looks ** wonderful fine". 

Every week there is the greatest anxiety to know if 
extras will be wanted for the next piece. Mrs. Smith is 
supposed to be a privileged person, and to know more 
of the secrets of the management than any one else. 
She dresses the leading lady, and is the manager's 
laundress. But as he is a particularly silent gentleman, 
I do not suppose she gathers much. Every one asks 
Mrs. Smith next week's arrangement. Mrs. Smith 
looks very wise and says it isn't for her to say. What 
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comes to her ears isn't for repeating. Every one looks 
disappointed, and there is a good deal of sighing. Then 
Polly thinks it a good thing for the young not to set 
their minds on the stage, and hopes they won't be 
wanted. She isn't sure as she shall come again, Jim 
having his doubts. A controversy commences between 
Polly and her sister-in-law, in which the latter trium- 
phantly brings forward the fact of her having been 
confirmed by a bishop, and receiving the sacrament 
from a clergyman, as sent her up and knew she was on 
the stage. ** He was a real proper gentleman he was, 
and ses as kind as can be : 'Well, my girl, if you can 
earn an honest penny on the stage, I'm the last man to 
tell you not to do it '. What do you think of that, 
Polly, and a clergyman too, as was known and re- 
spected ? " Polly is silent, but shakes her head. She 
admits that Sarah is an exception, the family being in 
it. But folk is not to count too much on exceptions. 
The super-master is a melancholy-looking man— he has 
just lost his only child. The supers immediately started 
a subscription to show their sympathy, and nearly 
every one has given something to it. 

XVI. 

We have had changes. The stage manager has left, 
and my friend Miss Lawrence is also gone. I think 
she was sorry to go because she had nothing else, and 
had planned to be here all the season. A girl came up 
for her the last night to help to take her things away. 
We were alone in the dressing-room then. She came 
and sat on a wooden shelf by the gas where I dressed, 
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and stared at me. She was a very pale girl, with dark 
hair cut close to her head and melancholy eyes. She 
said she was sorry Miss Lawrence was going as she 
would feel herself a burden to her. She had been out 
of an engagement herself since Christmas and Miss 
Lawrence had kept her. They had been in the same 
pantomime together, and she had nowhere to go when 
it was over, so Miss Lawrence took her home. 

My heart warmed towards this kind girl who was so 
often slandered and spoken ill of. I asked the girl if 
she could not get an engagement ; had she been to the 
agents ? She looked at me in a peculiar way and 
nodded. Something choked in her throat. She said 
she had sat in the agents' offices till she was faint and 
sick. It was always the same story after hours of 
weary waiting, ** Come again to-morrow or the next 
day '\ She came again to hear the same thing. Agents 
were no good except at pantomime time. There had 
been one agent who seemed kind, and found her an en- 
gagement which she was glad of. It was for a week 
in a sketch down in the South, and she went for a week 
to rehearse for it. At the end of this time she suddenly 
thought of asking the manager whether her railway 
fare down would be paid or not. He informed her that 
she must pay it herself, and as it amounted to the sum 
total of her salary she threw the engagement up in 
disgust. It was a frightful struggle to get on, every 
day it grew worse. She had almost resolved not to fre- 
quent the agents' offices, because everywhere around was 
the same tale of seeking and never finding. One agent 
had told her, that the number of disengaged actors and 
actresses on his books was a total of three thousand. 
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He was a kind-hearted man, and wrung his hands in 
despair when the crowd of clients seized upon him« 
How is one to find employment for three thousand 
men and women ? And what are they to do if they 
cannot find it? Miss Lawrence was hopeful to the 
last. I walked with the girls to the train, and said 
good-bye to them on the platform. I kissed them 
both. Miss Lawrence said she would very likely be 
back again. There might be a piece with a part 
for her in it. She believed she was going because the 
manager had engaged a man and wife joint, and had 
got them very cheap in consequence. She had not 
taken away everything in order that she might have an 
excuse for calling, and she would try her best to come 
back. We should meet again. She waved her hand to 
me quite gaily as the train moved off. The other girl 
sat silent in the corner. 

I was rather curious to see Miss Lawrence's suc- 
cessor. I saw her at rehearsal. She is very pale and 
looks ill. The. husband is rather nice-looking, but seems 
a little afraid of her. The first night she played, I was 
informed that I was to dress with her and another 
married lady, as it was not worth while occupying two 
rooms, and there were a good many supers on. I went 
in early, and found the other lady making up. She is a 
nice cheerful soul, and greeted me with a friendly 
"Good-evening". But she could not resist shying a 
stone at the departed Miss Lawrence. She began to 
abuse her acting most frightfully, and impute to her 
everything that was bad. I preferred not to discuss the 
question, and defended as far as I could personally. We 
then relapsed into silence. The lady talked to her dog 
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who lay under her dressing place, kissed it repeatedly 
and fidgeted with her things. 

Presently the door opened, and the new lady came 
in. She was very ghastly, and her eyes had a 
strained terrified stare in them. I could not help 
looking at her. As she came in she shivered, and 
drew her cloak somewhat closer round her. She re- 
marked that the room was very draughty. The other 
lady looked up and said it was a very comfortable 
room in her opinion ; at least her own corner of it was. 
It was a great deal better than many provincial dressing- 
rooms, which were beastly holes sometimes hardly fit 
for cattle. At the mention of provincial dressing-rooms 
the lady's lip quivered, and a look of painful recollection 
crossed her face. She moved to her basket, asked 
irritably who had moved it, refusings to believe it had not 
been moved, and took out her things. She set out her 
dressing place very slowly and without speaking, and 
sat down in an attitude of deep dejection to curl her 
long black hair. A large tear travelled slowly down her 
hollow cheek, and fell upon the glass she held in her 
hand. It blurred the mirror, and she hastened to re- 
move it. The lady in the other corner was watching 
her curiously. She shook her head, and muttered to 
herself some ejaculation I did not catch. Then she 
went on petting her dog. Presently she went out re- 
marking: "You'd better look sharp both of you, the 
time's getting on ". 

I turned to look at my companion as the door closed. 
She was slowly unfastening her dress. Her hands 
trembled so that she could hardly undo it. Her whole 
frame shook and trembled visibly. I proffered my 
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assistance. The dress was undone and thrown off. 
She sank into a chair, and buried her face in her 
hands. Her neck and arms were bare and wasted as 
if with sickness. Her long black hair lay in heavy 
curls down her back, and fell over her shoulders. 

If she had been well and happy, she would have been 
an exceedingly handsome woman. As it was, her 
appearance was of a strikingly mournful character. It 
was unconscious tragedy which is perhaps the only true 
tragedy. She rocked herself to and fro, and moaned. 
I asked gently if she felt ill. She started, and thrusting 
her heavy black hair from her eyes looked at me 
silently. There was in her eyes a hunted, despairing 
look. She said in a low voice that sounded hysterical, 
that she could not dress for the stage. She clasped and 
unclasped her hands convulsively, saying that she could 
not do it. I stood uncertain how to proceed. I said 
she had better try and make an effort to dress, perhaps 
if she tried she would feel better. 

" You are right. I will try,'' she replied, trem- 
blingly. At last she was dressed, looking frightfully 
ghastly in a clinging white robe. Several times she 
sat down and declared she could not go on, and tears 
threatened. However, at last she summoned up 
courage and walked out. I was in the dressing-room 
alone a few minutes later when she returned. " Thank 
heaven it is over,'' she murmured. ** Now I must 
change." She began unbuttoning her dress hastily, 
then sat down and burst into a flood of tears; and 
while she wept, angry and bitter words broke from 
her. 

" I hate the stage. It is terrible, hard, cruel. I 
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wish I had never seen it, never set my foot on it. 
I was a child when I went on it to earn my living. 
I knew nothing then. As I grew older there were 
no other chances for me. When we go on the 
stage we close the door on many things. We are 
doomed all our life to wear the chain of a hard task- 
master. We may not be too happy. Even those we 
love are taken from us. Husband is parted from wife, 
the mother torn from the death-bed of her child. 
There is never any hope of anything better. Against 
the provincial actor and actress the doors of the great 
London houses are shut. They toil all their days, and 
have never a chance. They are ground under the heel 
of a hard master who drives and spares not. They 
have no home. They roam over the earth in a per- 
petual unrest. They never know where they will lay 
their head from one week to another. Worse still, 
they are continually tortured by the dread of no 
treasury. They are forced to do what they would 
not were they free, to take that at which their soul 
sickens. And their reward is an uncertain crust. 
They have friends for whom they can do nothing. 
Children are born with the curse of the wanderer 
upon them. Sometimes they are not allowed to grow 
up. It is often a mercy. Heaven only knows what 
their life might be. Perhaps to suffer the same hope- 
less misery, growing worse as the years go on. We 
should thank heaven for taking them from us, but 
we cannot, we cannot. Oh, my boy, my baby, I 
cannot !'' 

Her eyes were overflowing. She ceased crying, and 
dashed her hand across her eyes. She sat with her 
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hands clasped tight over her knee, staring fixedly into 
vacancy. 

What could I say ? It w^as evident she had had great 
trouble, and life had been very bitter to her. She had 
brooded on it till all was darkness. Surely there can 
be nothing in the world more terrible than that. 

Presently she spoke again. *' No girl has suffered 
more from the profession than I have. Have I not 
reason to hate it ? It has singled me out to be 
scourged on every side. My health has been ruined 
through the inconsiderateness of managers. As long 
as their business prospers they care nothing. If 
a girl is delicate and goes beyond her strength, 
what is it to them ? They have no heart, no feel- 
ing. They are indifferent as to the dangers of their 
orders. If it is more than danger — death — there 
are plenty more to be killed. And if another life is 
concerned, it is nothing. We must not be ill. Mana- 
gers do not like it. We must go until the end, and 
then it is over. They have no mercy, no justice. A 
manager is almighty, he can do no wrong. If he pays 
he takes it out in other ways. We can be stoned with 
words. He abuses till we are sick. We submit to 
him in all things. He gives us a bare living, and 
makes that living almost intolerable. If we dare to 
say anything it means losing an engagement. Let no 
girl think lightly of going on the stage. What can she 
know of it ? Can she realise what life will mean to 
her in a few years' time ? It may seem pleasant, but 
the flowers have a poisoned perfume. The adder is 
hidden, but it will sting to the heart. Everything is 
a gorgeous deception, a sham hard to detect. Oh, my 
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dear, do anything but go on the stage. If you do, you 
will regret it all your life. Do something else while 
you have time. Never mind if the pay is little as 
long as it is certain. Have nothing to do with actors. 
Shun the profession, and live contentedly and quietly. 
If the hundreds of young ladies going on the stage 
would but realise what it is ! They should go out in 
the country, and not get their money.'' 

She uttered the last words with a vicious spiteful- 
ness that was almost a relief. 

The atmosphere of the room seemed to have grown 
close and stifled. It had darkened considerably to my 
imagination. It felt as if the wings of darkness flapped 
in the air. They were dreadful words I had heard. I 
longed instinctively for my old companion with her light- 
heartedness and good-nature. I stole out of the room 
quietly and crept down to the wings. The voices on 
the stage seemed loud and jangled. My head ached. 
I was thankful when I had finished, yet almost dreaded 
to return to the dressing-room. I wished that the 
other lady, who was ^n old member of the company, 
might be there. When I entered the room I saw 
that she was still absent. The melancholy lady 
was seated at her dressing place leaning her head 
on her hand. She showed her wrist to me and re- 
marked plaintively that the leading man had hurt her 
in seizing it. She directed my attention to its bruised 
condition. I could not see anything, but scarcely dared 
to say so. Then she cried out passionately : " I hate ! 
oh, I hate the stage ! I hate it all ! I shall hate it till I 
die ! " 

I ventured a timid query as to why she remained 
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on it if it were so hateful to her. Surely, something 
else might be found. She flashed her dark eyes 
angrily upon me. " You forget my husband. And 
it is my living. There is nothing else till I die.'' Her 
tone was gloomy in the extreme. She began to pace 
the room restlessly. " Once, " she went on, ** I was 
very ill, and grew so sad and despairing that it seemed 
there was no happiness but in death. I sought that 
happiness. I attempted to take poison, but the lady I 
lived with discovered me with the bottle in my hand 
and I was prevented. From that time I was watched. 
Release was no longer possible." She paused before 
her dressing place, and her eye wandered to a small 
phial in her make-up box, which was open. I saw the 
look and trembled. I noted how her fingers twitched 
and trembled and then fell listless at her side. With 
a rapid movement of her head she tossed her heavy hair 
back. ** I have been ill a long time, very ill. I have 
not walked the stage for months, not since " — her voice 
faltered — ** my baby died. I wished then that I had 
died too ; but we must live. I^anted, yet dreaded, an 
engagement. Wanted the money and dreaded return- 
ing to the work. My husband urged it on me. He 
was afraid of my brooding on my trouble. He arranged 
this engagement and made me come. They do not 
work you too hard here. I should not repine. It 
cannot alter what is gone. But to-night has been 
rather much for me. I have been nervous — excited. 
All the old feelings came back — the hate I have kept 
in secret. I could not help it. One does not always 
know what one is saying, and I have suffered enough. 
To-morrow I shall be better — ah, yes ! to-morrow." 
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She breathed quickly. Her eyes softened. The 
angry light died away. Her mouth drooped. There 
was a tap at the door. It was her husband. He 
looked anxious and distressed. 

He inquired gently how she felt. She stood looking 
at him. "As well as you can expect," she burst out. 
** Why ! oh, why did you take to such a miserable, 
beggarly calling? With your education and attain- 
ments you should have done much better. You know 
what has been and will be again. It will never be 
anything else." He turned away, and bit his lip. A 
painful contraction passed over his face. ** I know," 
he answered quietly. " But do not say any more 
about the profession. You know why I chose it. I 
loved it and love it still. Do not try and make things 
harder. I will hope, yet. You are not well. You are 
weak and depressed." He laid his hand gently on her 
shoulder as he spoke. She jerked it away. " Leave 
me," she said impatiently. "There are other ladies 
in this room, remember. But I suppose you may 
come in for a minute." He glanced hastily round, 
murmured an inaudible apology, and went out. Pre- 
sently the other lady came in laughing, and chattered 
a great deal about something that had happened on 
the stage. She asked the new-comer a good many 
questions, which she did not answer. 

I went home feeling saddened. I hope I may not 
have to be in that dressing-room very long. Yet I 
am so sorry for the poor woman. Rachel says we 
could write a great many tragedies from real life. 
She thinks we should have bright, glad pieces on the 
stage — pieces to make us laugh — and light musical 
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pieces. But the great actors, who have realised what 
life means, can do more. They should show us how 
to bear sorrow bravely. It is one of their most sacred 
missions. 

XVII. 

I AM getting on very well. I have got some good 
notices for the old woman I played last week. I was 
so pleased when I saw them. It was so funny the other 
evening. The heavy man was waiting to go on. He is 
always a little fidgety about his properties and will see 
them laid exactly right before the curtain goes up. He 
also tries the entrances. But on that occasion he forgot 
to do so. In fact he was rather taken up with a cloak 
he wore which required frequent adjusting and inquiries 
as to how it sat. 

When he arrived at the door he had not previously 
tried it. He attempted to lift the latch of the door 
gently. It refused to be lifted. It positively stuck. 
The heavy man looked quite angry. He frowned 
and shook the door without effect. He called for 
the property man who was hurrying along the pas- 
sage with his white muffler flying out behind and 
who waggled his head in reply and pursued his way. 
The heavy man perspired with rage and indignation 
and nearly swore. He looked at the door as if he 
would have liked to annihilate it entirely. He called 
the property man again. Tom flew to the rescue 
and shook the door. Then the heavy man swore, and 
said it was locked. He said it had been done on pur- 
pose to "queer'' him. Tom looked astonished, but said 
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nothing. At that moment the heavy man heard his cue. 
His face became agonised. It was purple with rage. 
He rolled up the white of his eyes in a truly horrible 
manner. He cast a wrathful glance of withering^ 
contempt at the property man, who at that moment 
shambled up. He asked him what he meant by having 
such a door. The property man grinned, and said the 
door was all right. He tried it several times, and 
scratched his head. He said he didn't know why it 
wouldn't open. 

Meanwhile the leading lady was restlessly pacing 
the stage, and uttering hastily improvised speeches 
a propos of the arrival of the heavy man. With 
the energy of despair he bent his whole force upon 
the door. There was a terrific crack, and he stumbled 
in, nearly falling on his nose. His face was purple with 
rage. Dignity was gone. The leading lady met him 
with a stern inquiry in her eye. Why had he failed in 
his duty, and racked her brain unnecessarily ? His 
glance was humble and apologetic. He stammered 
slightly, and forgot to be pompous. When he came off 
his attitude was mild in the extreme. 

We have a new addition to our company. When 
I arrived at the theatre last night I found a girl in a red 
silk toque and light jacket seated on a chair by my 
dressing place. She rose as I came in, and turned 
a pair of large, pathetic, brown eyes full upon me. 

** Please," said she, "the manager told me to ask for 
you." I stared. The other ladies smiled. The melan- 
choly lady is much better. She does not cry, but she 
has grown a little unpleasantly cynical. She also gives 
herself airs of great importance owing to her long and 
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valuable experience of the profession. One cannot do 
or say anything without her criticising. She gave the 
girl a very unpleasant stare, and sniffed. At that 
moment there was a tap at the door, and a voice asked 
for me. I went to the door. It was the gentleman of 
the hyacinth, who is the moving spirit of this house. 
He asked if a young lady had come. I said she had. 
He looked at me comprehensively. " Be kind to her, 
and show her her way about the stage a bit. See she's 
dressed right, there's a good girl." I promised. He 
disappeared. The girl was sitting staring at the floor. 
There was a small black bag at her feet. She had a 
childish air of general helplessness. As I moved into 
my dressing place and began making-up she looked up 
appealingly. 

" You will be kind to me and show me how to do," 
she whispered. I looked at her compassionately and 
nodded. What was this pretty, helpless child going 
to do on the stage ? As I dressed she kept up a 
whispered conversation : ** Did you see me last night 
in a box ? I came with a gentleman who has got me in 
here. Please don't tell any one that. Mother would be 
. so dreadfully angry. I can't think what she'd say. 
She doesn't know yet you see. I'm going to keep my- 
self." I opened my eyes and dropped the curling tongs. 
I was about to say something and stopped. It seemed 
cruel to destroy the illusions of this poor child. Keep 
herself, how ? She had drawn off her gloves. I looked 
at her small baby hands. They had never done any 
hard work I was sure. 

** Have you ever done anything ? " I asked, in a low 
voice. A shadow stole over her face. ** I have been 

14 
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a nursery governess. The children were so horrid. 
Everybody says I ought to be a governess, but I hate it 
so, oh, I hate it. It is so dull, so dreadful. I can't be 
a governess, I won't. I want to go on the stage." She 
pouted and looked ready to cry. I turned the subject. 

"What have you got to wear? You have brought 
something in that bag." She turned it out upon the 
floor gleefully. There was a pretty blue skirt and a 
white blouse, a tattered powder-puff and a box of powder. 

" There, will that do ? I put a tuck in that shirt my- 
self to make it short. See." She held it up. I saw a 
very uneven tuck had been cobbled with huge stitches 
which did not seem too secure. I smiled. The other 
ladies turned round to look. She continued : — 

" It was a very pretty dress but it has got tumbled. 

My landlady said she would iron it, but I forgot to ask 

her. I used to play tennis in it at home. I haven't 

any make-ups. You'll let me have some of yours, won't 

you ? If you'll tell me what to get I'll go and buy them 

to-morrow. You must tell me everything, you know. 

I've never played anything before, but I think I should 

like cheeky parts best. The boys always said I was 

awfully cheeky myself. I sing a bit. Mother used to 

sing a good deal. My voice isn't strong but it is sweet. 

I don't know if it is good enough for an opera. I hope 
it is. I think I could dance if I were to try. I am 

very fond of dancing. I think I might be quite a good 

dancer. It would be nice to be a star and make a lot 

of money. Every one says you can make a lot of 

money on the stage, if you are successful." 

The melancholy lady here put her spoke in the 

wheel. She asked the girl loftily if she had ever 
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played any parts. The girl blushed and tossed off 
her hat, disclosing a mass of tumbled brown curls. 
" No. I've only played in charades, but I always 
liked it awfully. You see they were all awfully reli- 
gious and didn't approve of plays or theatres. One of 
my cousins took me to a theatre sometimes. Oh, it 
was lovely." She clasped her hands and heaved a deep 
sigh. " So bright and pretty, just like fairyland. It 
made me hate the meetings ever so much more after- 
wards. I wanted to be an actress and wear pretty 
things and be admired and have everybody clapping me. 
It must make you so happy. And they used to say at 
home that I was rather pretty. Don't you think I've 
good eyes ? they're big you know, and big eyes look well 
on the stage. I wish I'd a better figure. I'm rather a 
scrag." She was pulling off her dress as she spoke, 
and looked at her shoulders a little ruefully. Then she 
laughed a childish, happy laugh. " If they are thin 
they're nice and white, which is something. And when 
there are no horrid children to teach I may grow fat. 
It's quite likely." 

The melancholy lady sniffed. There was in that sniff 
profound pity and contempt for this childish, ignorant 
butterfly. She addressed herself to her solemnly. 

" Perhaps you are not aware that the stage is a very 
hard profession. Everybody cannot go on the stage. 
People should think very seriously when they do go on 
the stage. There are far too many people on it as it is. 
There isn't work for them all, let alone bread and butter. 
A girl who goes on the stage should be able to do a great 
many things. She needs all her cleverness and even 
then it's hard work. Perhaps you have recited a good 
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deal. Elocution is most important. I have got a great 
many engagements through being such a good elocu- 
tionist." 

She straightened her back and looked complacent. 

'* Or you have studied singing linder good masters, and 
have a well-trained voice. A girl who sings in a drawing- 
room often cannot sing on the stage. One must do things 
properly there. If you are feeble the people will hiss you. 
Managers are ready enough to flatter young ladies who 
want to walk on the stage, and save their paying supers. 
Whether they will ever let them do anything else is 
another thing. They proniise a part when they are 
able. Sometimes they never happen to be able. Or 
they may put you in the farce which isn't much. You 
may never get your name in the bill, which is what you 
want to show other managers what you have done. 
How is a manager to know that you have been any- 
where, if you haven't your name in a bill or a notice ? 
Managers are sharp enough when it comes to paying 
I can tell you. They may be smiling and easy 
where they don't pay, but when they do, they'll have 
their money's worth to the uttermost farthing. They 
don't throw their money away on nothing. If you 
aren't worth a salary you won't have an engagement 
many weeks. They kick you out sharp enough." 

The girl looked bewildered. " I mean to work very 
hard," she said, clasping her hands restlessly together. 
** Because I have got to depend on myself. And if I 
try I ought to get on." 

" If you've got the ability. Very few people have 
the ability, and those that have are often very unlucky. 
The profession is very precarious. If your manager 
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fails you may be months before you can get another 
engagement." 

** Make haste and get dressed," I whispered. The girl's 
fingers trembled. She was on the verge of tears but re- 
pressed them. I began to make her face up. The melan- 
choly lady surveyed us disdainfully: ** Another night I 
will give you some instructions as to making-up. Miss 
Wallis is hardly fit to direct you in that matter. She is 
little more than an amateur herself, and has many faults 
to correct." Here was a shot at me. I got a little hot. 
One does not like to have one's deficiencies openly pro- 
claimed, especially to those who in their simplicity look 
upon us as oracles of wisdom. 

** Dear me," pursued the melancholy one relent- 
lessly, ** how horribly creased your skirt is. Who 
took it up in such a disgraceful manner ? It hangs 
down all on one side. And stcch stitches. What made 
you think of wearing a white blouse ? It's quite 
yellow. I should have had it washed if I were you. 
How are you going to wear your hair ? It's like a hay- 
loft as it is. You should always go on the stage tidy. 
Managers expect it. They'll speak if you don't. Some 
of them are very particular about your dress. I've always 
had the credit myself of a very good wardrobe. I took 
care of my things and didn't throw them about all over 
the place to be ruined and stolen. There, you've 
knocked your hat right on my basket. How very care- 
less. And you're dropping water from the basin right 
into the basket. It'll come through and spoil my best 
silk that I've had so many years and just turned as 
good as new. You've no business to go to the wash- 
handstand without a towel. Don't rush across the 
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room in that way. You've knocked Miss Wallis's dress 
down. Now you're using her towel without asking, 
and whose comb is that you've just picked up. Not 
mine, I hope. No, I always keep mine in a case. Miss 
Wallis, I should really speak to that girl if I were you. 
She's most horribly untidy, and will monopolise your 
dressing place if you don't take care. Give her a small 
comer and see that she keeps to it. No company would 
stand that kind of thing. She'd soon learn to keep her 
place and be thankful if she got one in the country. 
Extras have no business to give themselves such airs. 
It's taking unwarrantable liberties, I must say. Don't 
let her use your brush. Miss Wallis. It really isn't 
safe with a girl who comes from we don't know where. 
I'm afraid that girl will be a great trial to you and a 
general nuisance to the room. I'll speak about it when 
I get the opportunity. I'm sure I don't know what she 
came here for. We don't want any more amateurs. 
They aren't generally much good." 

Poor child ! It was a great effort for her to control her- 
self. Insensibly she slid her hand into mine and pressed it. 
The voice of the call boy was heard in the passage. " Are 
you ready ? " I asked. She nodded and retained my 
hand. "The stage is very dangerous to those who know 
nothing about it. Be careful how you walk about the 
stage, child, or you'll be falling down a trap door and 
breaking your leg. On no account stand about at the 
wings. You'll be scolded if you do, and it is most un- 
safe. Things often fall from the top on people's heads. 
Ah ! there are a great many sad accidents and deaths 
on the stage." Here this melancholy foreboder of evil 
sighed deeply and walked out of the room. 
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** Don't mind what she says," I whispered. " It 
isn't true." The girl clutched my hand tighter and 
gave me a grateful glance with her eyes. She walked 
on the stage holding my hand and stood as close to me 
as possible during the scene. I could see that she 
shook visibly. The fat girl looked at her with undis- 
guised envy and dislike. She whispered to me as we 
came off to know who she was, but I did not enlighten 
her. I saw her later follow the new-comer at the wings 
and put her through a merciless catechising with an 
ill-concealed sneer on her face. 

** What does that silly child want here ? " she asked 
me as we met in the passage. ** She's no good, I'll 
warrant. Won't get any salary either. Well, I wouldn't 
come for nothing." I smiled. *' Do you think she is 
pretty ? " she pursued in a disagreeable tone. ** I don't. 
A forward, mad creature that wants to carry on shameful 
I call her. I saw her making eyes at the fellows on 
the stage, the artful minx." I was waiting at the wings 
to go on when Mrs. Smith, followed by her friend 'Liza, 
came up to me. They both looked downcast, and 'Liza's 
eyes were red with crying. 

** What is the matter?" I asked. ** Please, miss," 
replied Mrs. Smith, who was on the verge of tears, 
** 'Liza and me's got turned off. We're not wanted any 
more — not at present." I looked surprised. ** Why, 
how is that ? " ** Well, you see, miss, as a young lady 
has come to learn walkin' of the stage, and you bein' 
here as don't mind obligin' in that way, it's thought as 
you'll be enough extras for the present. It's not for 
myself as I feel it, Tom bein' in reg'ler work, but 'Liza 
reckoned on it being handy for her rent. Her husband's 
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out of a job, and she's a siok child at home." Here the 
tears did find their way to Mrs. Smith's eyes, but 'Liza 
knit her brows and looked sullen and angry. She 
muttered something about young ladies as weren't no 
good, having no right to come and take away honest 
women's work, meaning no disrespect to me as was 
different. At that moment the girl danced past us 
laughing and triumphant. She was eating chocolate 
bon-bons, and held out the box to me. 'Liza turned 
upon her with flashing eyes. 

** Yes, you may laugh and skip," she said scornfully, 
'* and think it's all play and chocolate. It's nothing 
else for you. But I'll just tell you what you've done. 
You've been and helped to take the bread out of my 
mouth, you have. And a poor sick child at home as 
'uU have to go without what he might have had. But 
perhaps you ain't never thought on it." 

The girl's face changed. She looked astonished, 
pained, wondering. A strange look of perplexity 
settled in the big dark eyes, a look of helpless appeal 
against accusation. It was the look of a baby who 
is half frightened and cannot understand the reason ; 
a dislike of pain and trouble essentially childish. She 
pouted and turned away. 

**I am sorry," she murmured, '*but I cannot help 
it." She ran lightly away, humming the air of a 
popular waltz as she ran, her brown curls tossed 
gaily over her shoulders. 'Liza's face was very dark 
and bitter as she looked after her. She muttered 
something the reverse of complimentary to the young 
lady. **Hush! 'Liza," interrupted Mrs. Smith, ''she 
ain't no feelin' for such as you and I. 'Tain't likely, is 
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it, miss ? And maj^be she's worse off nor you for all 
that she's a young lady." 'Liza shook her head and 
frowned. ** Folk has no business to be playin' with 
other folk's livin'," she said. When I returned to the 
dressing-room, the girl ran up to me and asked what 
was the matter with the woman who had spoken to her. 
I did not say much. She shrugged her shoulders and 
knit her brows. 

** Dear me," she said; ''how very uncomfortable! 
She seemed very unpleasant. I hope she won't come 
again and worry me. It's too bad, isn't it ? Will 
you have a chocolate ? " I walked to the omnibus 
with her, and saw her smiling and waving her hand 
to me as it drove off. She was full of plans for 
the future — that bright and happy future in which 
she would be a great actress with plenty of money. 
Then mother would forgive her going on the stage, and 
she would be so good to her little sister. She would do 
all sorts of things for her. And her eldest sister, who 
was a governess in a school, should marry the curate, 
who was too poor to take her away from it and give her 
a home. Everybody should be very happy in their own 
way. She must get on and do all these things, she 
must. She was not going to mind what nasty people 
said. The manager had said she should have a part 
by-and-by, and she believed in the manager. He was 
quite a nice man. Perhaps he would give her a salary 
if she pleased him very much. 

Ah, Alec, how I have thought and dreamt of you. 
What air-castles I have built of our happy future, 
yours and mine. It makes one feel quite tender to 
other people's dreams. 
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XVIII. 

My new friend is getting on comfortably at the theatre 
now. But I am afraid she is rather flighty and 
inclined to be indolent. She prefers flirting with who- 
ever may happen to be at the wings to listening for 
her cue. I have tried in vain to rouse her to a sense of 
her duty, but she does not see it. 

The fat girl has got a part at last. She has been getting 
a little discontented, and talked rather loudly about her 
agent whose opinion of her powers seems to be high. 
She would have not the slightest difficulty in going a 
tour but cannot leave her studies which must be carried 
on in town. Her acquaintance with managers is large and 
intimate. She only stays at the theatre on account of 
being such an old friend of the manager's. It is rather 
strange, but he passed her the other day coming out of 
rehearsal and did not remember her name. He even 
asked the door-keeper who she was. We have a new 
door-keeper. The old man left. He said he wanted to 
retire. He sometimes hobbles in of an evening, and 
stands chuckling and leaning on his stick in the passage. 
Our new door-keeper is a pale, tall, young man with a 
vacant stare. There has been a good deal of conferring 
between the leading lady and the stage manager just 
lately. The leading lady is very earnest and straight- 
forward. I gather that the fat girl has paid to gain 
experience on the stage. It is but right that she 
should be tried with a part. But the difficulty of a 
suitable part has arisen. The leading lady is very kind 
in reality. I do not believe that she would enjoy seeing 
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any one made uncomfortable. And her anxiety is always 
to have everything as well done as possible. I do not 
know how this theatre would go on at all if she were 
not here. At last they found a part with which the fat 
girl could be entrusted. 

" It must be something large/' said the manager 
confidentially to the leading lady, extending his hands as 
he spoke. " A part where size is an advantage." And 
something large it was. She looked immensely im- 
portant when she waddled up to receive her part from 
the stage manager's hands. 

** You will understand," said he solemnly, "that this 
part is one requiring special qualifications. We consider 
that you possess them, therefore we give it to you. It 
could not be played by every one." 

The character was that of a drunken, disreputable, old 
woman. Of course she was greatly elated at the prospect 
of playing, and could not talk enough about it. She is 
always dreadfully disturbed about her dress and the posi- 
tion in which she sits or stands on the stage, though as 
she is nearly always in the background, I cannot see that 
it matters much. She is most anxious that everything 
shall be in character and quite correct, and criticises 
even the dresses of the leading lady. She is a great 
critic. She knows how every part should be acted, and 
is for ever seeing unpardonable errors. She talks per- 
petually of her tours, but I can never find out where 
they were. She is intimately acquainted with every 
manager ; but if she happens to meet any one who does 
know a manager, displays remarkable ignorance of his 
history. Still as she knows so many it is quite par- 
donable to confuse them. We have heard a great deal 
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about her diamonds but have never seen them. We 
were informed the other evening that there had been a 
fire in the street where she lodged, which had ended 
in the loss of nearly all her valuable jewellery. The 
story seemed rather disconnected, and several of us 
looked at each other askance. The diamonds, real or 
fictitious, were no longer in her possession. We heard 
frequently various remarkable stories about " my 
young man ". Who or what he was we did not know, 
nor could we gather from her accounts ; but he seemed 
to be in perpetual attendance on her. The opinion of 
** my young man " had invariably to be asked on every 
occasion. Every one became intensely curious to see 
*'my young man". We wondered why he did not 
frequent the theatre considering his apparent devotion 
to her. When questioned on this point, it came out 
that various professional reasons prevented his doing so. 
Amid the excitement of preparation for her actual debut 
the young man was remembered. On such an occasion 
he could hardly fail to be present. With some curiosity 
we asked if he was coming; at least we supposed he 
would call for her afterwards. She looked embarrassed 
and said it was not certain. We began to doubt the 
reality of '* my young man " in the flesh. At rehearsal 
she read her lines in a very faint voice and was asked 
to speak up. She has always privately boasted of the 
remarkable strength of her voice and its carrying nature. 
When directed as to how the part should be played, she 
looked a little ruffled and indignant, and replied that 
she knew the business. But when she came to do 
it, it seemed to have escaped her memory. Having 
played so many parts it was quite likely. 
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The night arrived. Oh, what a state she was in. She 
positively shook. I felt a little malicious pleasure in 
watching her make up. She was dreadfully afraid of 
making up incorrectly, yet could not bring herself to ask 
advice point blank. At last she was dressed, and a very 
dirty, smutty, old woman she looked. She sat on a chair 
and stuck a pipe in her mouth, to try and get used to it, she 
said. All the time she looked uncommonly ill, though 
she repeatedly declared that she was quite used to it. 
When she heard the call boy an agonised expression 
came over her face. She trembled like a leaf. We all 
went down on to the stage and took our places. I could 
see that her face was pale under the grease paint, and 
her knees knocked together. When it came to her cue, 
a positively terrified look settled on her face which 
became absolutely vacant. She rose and nearly knocked 
a table over. She said something in a voice that 
sounded as if she were in the last stage of weakness, 
and tottered over to a chair on which she sank help- 
lessly and clutched the back. There was a subdued 
titter from pit and gallery. She raised her head which 
had fallen on her breast, and smiled a wintry smile. 
She was being appreciated undoubtedly. The scene was 
over and we took our places at the wings to wait for 
entrances in the next. The stage manager passed her 
on his way to the stage, and reminded her that her 
entrance with the hatchet was immediately after the 
third circle described by the principal comedian. She 
gasped and nodded, and nearly struck my head with the 
hatchet. I retreated in alarm. She came nearer and 
clutched my arm. She implored me to tell her when 
she was to go on. I promised. 
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The scene began. Directly the principal comedian 
began to move, her eyes followed him as if fascinated. 
She began to shake and tremble visibly. Her fingers 
twitched on the hatchet. Her body swayed backwards and 
forwards as if moved by some strong impulse. I held her 
back. " Wait," I said. But she was passing from me. 
At the second circle described she could restrain herself 
no longer. She burst from me and rushed frantically on 
to the stage brandishing the hatchet. The comedian 
turned to wave her back. Too late ! On she rushed 
blindly with uplifted hatchet, and turning, struck the 
wrong man. There was a groan from the man, who fell 
and did not like it, and a murmur of suppressed laughter 
from the manager who was standing at the wings 
watching her. The stage manager scowled, and waved 
frantically to her to go off. She had dropped the hatchet 
and stood as if glued to the centre of the stage. The 
look of vacancy had returned to her face, and she was 
shaking in every limb. 

" Be off," he shouted ; " be off.'' Tremblingly she 
beat a retreat, followed by a yell from the pit. ** Mad," 
said the manager, looking after her; ** quite mad; as 
mad as a March hare." Upstairs in the dressing-room 
I found the girl with red eyes, sobbing in her hand- 
kerchief. In a faint voice she said she felt ill; that 
the exertion had been too much for her in Jier present 
state of health, which was not robust. She was terribly 
afraid her young man would scold her for doing too 
much. Anxiety then overpowered her. Dropping the 
handkerchief, and raising a blurred, smudgy face to 
mine, she asked tearfully : " Did I do very badly ? 
What do you think the manager thought ? But you 
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see I was hardly equal to it." I tried to comfort her 
as far as possible, but she refused to be comforted, and 
collapsed almost entirely into the handkerchief. Be- 
tween her sobs she wailed pitifully : ** I do not like 
the stage. It is very hard. I am not strong. I do 
not wish to walk upon the stage again. I don't care 
if I never do." I thought this a very wise resolution 
on her part, but knew perfectly well she would not 
adhere to it. Presently she washed and dressed, and 
packing up her things, sorrowfully bade me good-night 
and departed. At the door she turned. ** That young 
man of mine," she said solemnly, "is such a trial 
that I am seriously thinking of giving him up. I've 
threatened it many a time. You see I am not strong 
enough to stand any nonsense." She then shut the 
door, and I heard her slowly descending the stairs. 

When I passed out I encountered the stage 
manager at the door. He asked me what I thought 
of the exhibition we had had that night. I smiled. 
He said the lady in question ought never to have 
been allowed to set foot on the stage, that her voice 
was no better than a tin kettle, and she was stark 
staring mad to dream of being an actress. But he 
supposed managers would try these sort of people if 
they paid for it. So saying, he turned abruptly on his 
heel and bade me good-night. 

XIX. 

We are getting towards the end of the season, for 
which I am sorry. I am playing a good part now, 
and shall feel quite sad when I have to give it up. The 
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fat girl has not expressed any anxiety to reappear on 
the stage in a part. She has even expressed thank- 
fulness that the season is nearly over, which will enable 
her to take a rest, which she sorely needs. She is 
talking of the seaside in a way that makes me feel 
wild to be there ; but I do not expect there is much 
chance of it. The other girl is slightly envious of my 
part. She has not had her name in the bill yet, which 
is a pity. I am afraid she will leave without its having 
appeared. I find it difficult to understand her. Some- 
times she is the gayest of the gay ; dancing and singing 
about the room, and laughing in a manner that is quite 
exhilarating; and then in the lowest possible spirits, 
when she will look quite old and worn. The other 
night she was rather late entering the dressing-room. 
I began almost to think she was not coming for some 
reason or other, when the door opened and she 
walked slowly in ; I was struck with her appearance of 
extreme misery. She sank wearily into the nearest 
chair and covered her face with her hands. Her hat 
fell back and her hair fell over her eyes in wild abandon. 
Her frame shook as if with weeping. Large tears 
trickled through her fingers and fell upon her lap. At 
first I thought it better to take no notice, but, as her 
sobs grew louder, I endeavoured to ascertain the cause 
of her trouble. ** I don't know,'' she sobbed out, 
jerking away from me suddenly. ** I can't tell what's 
the matter with me. I've got no money, and I don't 
know what to do. Everybody and everything's against 
me. I had better get m — married." She broke down 
utterly, and collapsed into a crumpled handkerchief. 
I felt genuinely sorry for her. But what could I do 
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for her ? I asked if she had no one to whom to apply 
for money. She shook her head. Had she tried to' ob- 
tain an engagement ? She raised a smudged, tear-stained 
face to mine, and looked pitiful. " I don't know how," 
she said plaintively. " But I must get an engagement 
because IVe no more money." 

I advised her to write to her mother and explain her 
position. Surely she was the person who should help 
her. 

** Mother's so very poor," she murmured. •**! don't 
know what she could send me. And I've no place 
to go to. I can't go to my aunt's now. She 
wouldn't have me." I thrust half-a-crown into her 
hand hastily, and made her promise to write to her 
mother that night. She threw her arms round my neck 
and kissed me. Tears gave way to smiles. In another 
minute she was dancing about the door and chattering 
volubly. Something nice would be sure to turn up. 
Things would be all right soon. It was no good think- 
ing of anything unpleasant. But she hated depending 
entirely on herself. Sometimes she sat down and cried 
in her lodgings, just for nothing at all. It was very 
silly, but she hated being alone. She lost heart for 
everything. Perhaps she ought to study plays, but she 
couldn't fix her mind on anything. Every day and 
night she thought about the future, and grew afraid of it. 

She stopped and shivered. Her dark eyes gazed 
straight before them. There was in them an awed, 
terrified look of intense dread and half compre- 
hension such as I had never seen there before. It 
passed into a gaze of agonised supplication, then fell 
to the floor, which she regarded steadily. She said 
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she would try and get married, then she would be 
safe and have some one to take care of her. It was 
dreadful to be quite alone. Perhaps some one in the 
profession would marry her. One had to be very good 
when one was married, and she didn't feel like it, but 
she would try. Girls couldn't do much by themselves. 
She began to dress hurriedly, and I went downstairs. 
They say she is very jealous of me, but I do not know 
if it is true. When we have played in the farce together 
she has always tried to make out that hers was the best 
part of the two. I have let her believe it to please her. 

I do not like her as well as Miss Lawrence, and I 
think I prefer the fat girl on the whole, though she 
inclines to vulgarity. There is something unfathomable 
in this little girl ; some lurking evil that often repels 
me when I have been most drawn towards her. A 
positively wicked look will flash from her dark eyes at 
times, and a laugh of unpleasant sound break from her 
lips. Words of equivoc^il nature will fall at intervals 
from her. Her conversation, which is never arrested for 
long, frequently skims lightly over a sink pit of vile and 
horrible refuse, from which I turn away wondering and 
sick at heart. I am repelled instinctively, and reproach 
myself for being repelled. When the men have spoken 
slightingly of her I have endeavoured to defend her 
where possible. When it was not possible I have re- 
mained silent. The little comedian was standing at the 
wings, looking after her, the other evening. He asked 
me what I thought of her. I said she was very young. 
He smiled peculiarly. ** You are charitable," he said. 
I looked at him questioningly. His maoner changed. 

" Never try to be old in the ways of the world," he said 
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i'tih some emotion. ** Bleieve and keep a kind heart 
you can. When I began I believed and trusted, but 
Sk.t has been over years ago. It is not possible.*' I 
^ked why. *' Because this is a profession of deception, 
are what we are not. Every one cheats and is 
eated. It is the way of the world." 
** Where one has a heart one hides it," he pursued 
1 Viietly. *' I was tumbling and clowning in a pantomime 
»^lnen my little one was dying. The house were scream- 
*ngr with laughter when the curtain fell. I went home 
^o find him dead." He uttered the last words in a low, 
P^xashed tone. I looked at him with sudden pity. Not 
^n eyelash quivered or a muscle of his face trembled. In 
' l^is calm eye was submission, resignation. 

** I am so sorry," I murmured. ** Poor little boy. 
Have you other children ? " ** I never had but one," 
lie said, moving away. ** I lived for him, but — no 
matter. I am on." In another minute he was greeted 
Avith a roar of laughter, which waxed louder as the 
comic business of the scene proceeded. The manager 
came up to me and asked if I would take a part home 
and see if I could manage it. His tone was almost 
deferential. He added that they believed I could do it 
if 1 1 tried. I flushed with pleasure. It is so nice to 
have any one think you can do anything. I went to the 
stage manager and asked him for it. He said he would 
get it for me before I went home* 

Upstairs there was a murmuring going on. The fat 
girl asked if I had got a part. The other cast a quick, 
angry look at me over her shoulder and laughed unpleas- 
antly. She then began to compare our personal attrac- 
tions much in her own favour, to which I paid no attention. 
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At last I begged her as politely as I could to desist, as the 
subject was not one of the slightest interest to me. 
She shrugged her shoulders and chuckled with evident 
enjoyment. She surveyed me with malicious pleasure. 
" You will never play the part/' she said scornfully. 
** It should have been given to me. I could have looked 
it. It is a shame." I said nothing but walked out of 
the room. When the stage manager handed me the 
part I ventured to inquire whether she had been 
thought of with reference to it, she had seemed to rather 
expect it. He replied impatiently that it was absurd and 
he had told the manager she could never play it. I felt 
elated, and walked away with the part under my arm. 
But I did not tell her what the stage manager had said. 
I found that one cannot get a good part without exciting 
jealousy. When I came down to rehearsal I observed 
that a lady of the company who had hitherto been most 
amiable looked rather blackly at me and muttered some- 
thing not at all complimentary. *' Can't play the part," she 
said sulkily, surveying me. ** I thought so.'' Presently 
she came up to me and asked how I liked my part. ** It is 
a most important part," she remarked a little spitefully. 
" Most important. You're very inexperienced to be play- 
ing it. They've cut your lines, haven't they ? " I was 
reluctantly compelled to admit that they had, but added 
with some pride that others had been written in. She 
looked a little crestfallen and retreated. I heard her a 
little later referring to the part as "Quite my line of 
business, would have suited me exactly. Can't think 
what the management are thinking about to give it to 
a novice. She's bound to make a mess of it." I 
felt a little piqued and determined not to make a 
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mess of it. Accordingly I devoted myself to it with 
extra pains. 

The author of the piece, a short, determined-looking 
man, sat on a bench at the side of the stage and watched 
rehearsal from under his eyebrows. Every now and 
then he grunted and wagged his head, or his eyes 
gleamed and a gruff voice proceeding from the bench 
made every one start. He took up the heavy man for 
not knowing his part, at which the heavy man w^xed 
wrathfully indignant and replied that he did know it,, 
proceeding to go into details over the absurdities of the 
author's language and business as arranged by him. 
The discussion inclined to be warm, and both appeared 
to be losing their temper when the leading lady wisely 
interposed and set them " both right again. It was 
evident that in the part allotted to her she would 
excel herself. I was thankful to have nothing said to me. 

When the night came I felt frightfully nervous. The 
dread of failure or next door to it stared me in the 
face. I walked on the stage trembling in every limb. 
I knew that there were many eyes upon me greedy for 
my fall. It was enough to make one feel a little sick 
and faint. In the dressing-room was a silence more 
discouraging than any words could have been. I 
longed for any hard words, scornful or otherwise, rather 
than that awful stillness. At last I was ready. The 
fat girl looked at me with sympathy. She asked in a 
low voice how I felt. I tried to smile and answer 
lightly, but it was a ghastly attempt. The lines of my 
part beat in upon my brain like fire. They rang in my 
ears with terrible distinctness as I moved on. At the 
wings I met the heavy man, who regarded me gravely. 
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He proffered me his hand solemnly and inquired hotv I 
felt. I said all right. He smiled approvingly and said, 
** Don't be nervous. You look very nice.'' It was like 
a balm of comfort. His eyes followed me on to the 
stage confidently, almost admiringly. I knew it and felt 
protection in the glance. I was above all anxious to 
please the leading lady. I was dreadfully afraid of her 
disapproval. Her judgment would be just but not 
lenient. She was so earnest herself that she would be 
swift to detect the inefficiencies of those less whole- 
hearted than herself. I hope I do not err in that respect. 
I don't know what I did or said, but I came off followed 
by a burst of applause, and I knew I had not been a failure. 

The leading lady was standing at the wings. Her 
face was beautifully serious. It had a glow almost of 
rapture on it. She looked as if she saw something 
a long way off, a great glory, the light of which fell 
upon her face as a shadow of the greater. I drew 
back awed. There is something almost reverential 
in this unveiling of the inner chambers of a great 
art. Only those who have been true and earnest 
students ever enter those chambers or catch a reflex, 
however faint, of the glory of its revelation. To 
the careless and indifferent it never comes. Of the deep 
secret joys of mystic communion only the true lover can 
taste. He or she who has proved his or her love and 
worthiness meets the rapture of response. I was mov- 
ing quietly away, when she called me back in a low 
voice. I trembled as I obeyed. I feared reproof if gentle. 

** You have a good little part," she said thought- 
fully. ** It is a character study, excellent in its way. 
Try and speak in as deep a voice as possible, and suit 
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the action to the words* , Be careful of your points." 
1 thanked her and fled upstairs. In the passage I en- 
countered the heavy man who pressed my hand, and 
said I had done well. ** I like to see any one try," he 
added encouragingly. " You try and you are getting 
on finely." I felt quite happy. If you had only been 
there, dearest, my cup of happiness would have been 
full. It was nice to be told by the men on the stage 
that I had come off satisfactorily. Mrs. Smith came 
beaming to me : ** Tom says as you have improved 
wonderful since you came here,'* she said exultantly. 
** He were quite taken aback at you havin' got on so. 
But there I allays said as you would." The property 
man was hovering about with a disturbed countenance, 
and his hat thrust further than ever on the back of his 
head. The white muffler hung disconsolately down his 
back, and blew sorrowfully to and fro. He came up to 
me and muttered : ** I ain*t a-comin' back here. I 
won't say as I'm sorry." ** Why are you leaving?" I 
asked. He waggled his head and his hat fell over his 
eyes. He hastened to push it back, and replied : '* I 
'spect I ain't good-lookin' enough for them. They want 
some one younger and handsomer nor me, miss. But 
'tain't my fault as I'm ugly, is it ? " He attempted a 
smile which relapsed into an extended grin. I could 
not help smiling too. ** My little gal takes to the stage 
wonderful," he went on, jerking his thumb backwards 
over his shoulder to the property room, where the child 
was sitting with her legs dangling over a table. ** Took 
to it ever since she was born. It come about this way. 
I was asked for a babby, couldn't think how to get one. 
Spoke to the missus about our own babby, terrible 
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feared about it. Said it couldn't be nohow. At last 
got her to bring it and watch it a-lyin' in the cradle. Lor' 
bless you, she took to it just wonderful, never cried nor 
nothin', and has been on ever since." ** I suppose you 
intend to make her an actress ? " I asked. He scratched 
his head. ** There's no sayin', but I might and I 
mightn't," he said meditatively. " It comes natural 
to her. There wouldn't be much learnin'in it, bless her. 
I don't fear as she'd get on fast enough. But there, the 
stage is slippery; it's uncommon slippery and tricky, 
'specially for a gal." " Still, if she likes it," I urged. 
** We'll see when she's growed up," he pursued. **^ 
light business may be more to my mind ; but the stage 
is like soldierin', it takes hold on you wonderful strong. 
There's no gettin' over it." ** I suppose not." ** It's a 
queer business," he said, catching the ends of his muffler 
and tying them together. ** I've seen a deal of it. There 
ain't no certainty in it. You never knows what is what. 
It's slippery." He shambled off to fetch something and 
left me. 

Rachel was waiting for me outside with Oney. I 
was a little disappointed in Rachel. She hardly 
seemed to sympathise with my success. She was pale, 
absent, and said next to nothing all the way home. 
Her mind was evidently full of something else. 

When we got into our own room she sank into a 
chair quite exhausted. I was alarmed. ** What is the 
matter ? " I asked. Rachel shivered. Her teeth chat- 
tered as if with cold. Her eyes stared straight before 
her. '' Are you ill ? " I inquired. '' What is it, Rachel ? " 
She turned her eyes calmly upon me. ** I have something 
to tell you." **Well?" ** I have seen him again." 
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" Who ? " I came a step nearer, and laid my hand on 
her shoulder. ** My father." I started back and ex- 
claimed : ** Uncle Nathaniel, where ? " ** As we were 
going into the theatre we passed him. He followed 
us in, and stood at the back of the circle talking to a 
man. It was dreadful. I dared not move nor speak." 
She shuddered. Her hand clutched mine convulsively. 
** Do you think he saw you ? " I asked. She shook 
her head. " I am sure he did not. He never looked 
our way at all. And he would not expect to see us 
there." An involuntary smile parted my lips. ** I 
suppose not. You do not think he recognised me ? " 
** He was not in when you came on, Oney said he had 
gone out. He did not return." ** That was fortunate," 
1 replied ; ** I wonder why he came." ** Oh, why in- 
deed," broke passionately from Rachel. ** Why, but 
to dog our footsteps so that we cannot escape him, to 
drag us down, debar us from an honest livelihood, if 
possible. It is shameful, worse than shameful, wicked." 
She burst out crying, and sobbed with her head on my 
shoulder. ** Hush ! " I said; **you must not say such 
things. It was accident that drew him there, an 
appointment perhaps which could not have been kept 
elsewhere." Rachel lifted her large dark eyes to my 
face. There was in them an unconquerable dread. 

** No," she answered solemnly, **it was fate which 
brought him there ; a cruel fate, which has ordained 
that we should be haunted with his presence, and 
we cannot escape it. Sooner 6v later he will find 
us out, and then I dare not think of what might 
follow." I reminded her that she had chosen to leave 
Uncle Nathaniel of her own free will. Under the 
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circumstances I did not think he could force her to 
return to him if she did not wish to do so. But Rachel 
was overwhelmed with a superstitious dread. She 
cannot forget the curse. If she could I believe she 
would recall it, though she says it was wrung from her 
at the moment, and she could not have helped uttering 
it. 

I have made up my mind to ask the manager at 
the theatre whether he would be prepared to engage 
me at a small salary for his next season. If I cannot 
arrange with him I must look out for a tour. Do not 
be afraid, dearest ; I shall be all right. And perhaps it 
would do me good to get away for a little change. I will 
be full of hope for us both, and keep a brave heart till 
you return. Every day is bringing you nearer to me. 
For RachePs sake I must be brave. Poor Rachel, she 
is inclined to gloom and depression, and with this 
dreadful foreboding regarding Uncle Nathaniel upon 
her I must try more than ever to make her as cheerful 
as possible. I must close now as it is late. 

XX. 

As the last night of the season approached, I deter- 
mined to muster up courage and speak to the manager. 
Last night he was standing at the wings as I came off, 
followed by a ** Bravo *' from pit and gallery, so I thought 
it a good opportunity to speak to him. I was upon him 
before he had seen me and took him unawares. He 
looked at me, a little surprised, but did not attempt to 
move away. In a low voice I asked if he would give 
me a small salary if I were with him next season. He 
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nodded and said : ** I intend to do so. Wait a bit." 
I inquired how much. He looked away and was silent. 
I said I would take a very small salary to stay in town. 
He began examining a cloth ; I asked what he thought 
of offering. He looked at me in a considering way, and 
muttered: " A ^mall salary ". I looked eager. "About 
half-a-guinea.'* My face fell ; I turned away. Some- 
thing choked in my throat. ** Well," he continued 
gently, putting down the cloth, ** let us say twelve 
shillings." He glanced at me rather kindly with a 
magnanimous air, as if he expected me to consider him 
extremely liberal and be duly impressed by it. I 
ventured a timid query. ** Would that include panto- 
mime ? " I asked. He appeared surprised. ** Certainly," 
he said, moving away. I murmured that I would think 
of it, and ran upstairs. I found the fat girl discussing 
pantomime. ** Have you settled Christmas yet ? " she 
asked in an interested way. I shook my head. ** Well, 
perhaps it is rather early," she continued. *' Fve been 
after my pantomime shop though ; my agent settles it 
all for me. * Where would you like to go, my dear ? ' 
he says. 'Manchester,' says I. *Then Manchester it 
shall be,' says he." ** Dear me, how extremely obliging! " 
I remarked. The other girl sniffed. ** I suppose you've 
not settled for when we finish ? " said the fat girl a little 
spitefully, turning to her. *' No," she said shortly, and 
bit her lip. I asked if she thought of coming back next 
season. ** The stage manager says it would be all right 
if I did," she returned wearily. ** I asked him about it ; 
but I hate this place. It is a brutal hole." We opened 
our eyes and stared at her. *' I should apply to the 
manager if you want an engagement here," I said. 
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" He knows you." Her lip quivered. ** I think I shall 
go a tour," she replied briefly, ** or get married.'* She 
burst out laughing and flew out of the room, banging^ 
the door after her. The fat girl and I were silent. We 
looked at each other a little strangely. *' I wonder how 
she'll get on ? " queried the fat girl reflectively. ** How 
do you think she'll do ? " I went to the basin and 
washed my hands as if I had not heard. When I came 
downstairs, ready to go home, the door-keeper was 
leaning against the wall in the passage with his hands 
in his pockets. His face was sullen and whiter than 
ever. His eyes stared vacantly before him. I handed 
him the dressing-room key. 

" Thank'ee," he said, proceeding to hang it up on a 
nail in his box. ** Fm about beat with this here job. 
Lazy work is more tryin' than other work, I reckon. 
It's sittin' all day and night most I am. Here at ten 
o'clock of a morning, and up till nigh two I was last 
week a-helpin' on the stage. Fourteen hours a day I 
reckon I work and seven shillings a week." He uttered 
the last in a tone of profound disgust. ** 'Tain't too 
much, is it, miss? Managers is munificent, they is. 
Say as there ain't nothin' to do here. Bless me, my 
legs get that cramped I shall have rheumatiz in 'em. 
If this is easy give me something hard for a change." 
I was passing out when some one ran swiftly from 
behind and caught me by the arm as the stage door 
swung back. I turned. It was my little companion of 
the dressing-room. " Let me walk a little way with 
you," she said, slipping her hand into my arm. We 
passed down the quiet dark street almost deserted at 
that hour of night. ** I hope something will turn up,' 
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she said. ** The season is nearly over. I did not think 
it would have gone so quickly. It makes me feel a 
little down. 

" It is very silly I know/' she continued, with a little 
nervous laugh. ** But sometimes I can't help it. You 
have more experience than I have and ought to have, 
more chance.*' We had reached that part of the road 
where our ways parted. I held out my hand. " Good- 
night," I said. She stood under a lamp post, her face 
uplifted. I saw with some surprise that her eyes were 
full of tears. I stooped and kissed her. She pressed 
my hand. ** It is very, very hard to be good," she 
murmured. ** But one feels one would like to be." 
She broke into a sob, dropped my hand, and fled away. 
I watched her disappear into the shadow with a strange 
feeling. I felt as if I had been unkind to her somehow, 
and yet I do not think that I have. 

The last night was a melancholy one. I could 
hardly realise that it was the last. Every one was 
very quiet. We did not speak much in the dressing- 
room. We spoke more gently to each other, and 
rendered many little services we should not have 
thought of on other days. When the curtain fell the 
leading lady turned and shook hands with the heavy 
man who paid her a solemn compliment. She then 
moved to me and held out her hand. It was perhaps 
unexpected and I was a little surprised. I felt pleased. 
She took my hand in hers with a cordial grasp, and 
said kindly : ** You will be quite lost for a little time 
without the theatre. But it will not be for long." Her 
eyes were fixed on me in an earnest friendly gaze that 
conveyed encouragement. I stammered something in- 
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coherently in reply and left her. When I came downstairs 
with my things packed in a small box ready to take 
away I shook hands with nearly eveiybody. The fat 
girl gave me an address and invited me to take tea with 
her. The other little girl kissed me hastily and begged 
me to remember her. She whispered in my ear that 
she thought she had got a tour, she did not know. One 
of the men employed on the stage was waiting outside 
to carry my box. He said he had watched for me on 
purpose. I thanked him very warmly, and tried to pass 
something into his hand on parting, but he was quite hurt 
and would not take it. When I got in I could hardly 
realise that I had said good-bye to the stage for I don't 
know how long. I hope not very long. But I have 
made up my mind not to return to the theatre at twelve 
shillings a week. 

XXI. 

I HOPE that I have got an engagement, and perhaps 
one for Rachel as well. Rachel does not care much 
about it but I cannot go away into the country and 
leave her alone. I do not know what she would do 
without me. I am afraid to think. True, Rachel has 
her novelettes to write which interest and amuse her ; 
but the pay is little and her work in the City of an un- 
certain nature. I spoke to her about it the other night. 
** I am satisfied," she said, ** and quite happy. I have 
no wish to change my life.*' I urged upon her the 
advantages of employment where the rate of payment 
was higher. She shook her head. ** I am not worth 
much money," she replied. ** Let me do what I can 
do and be content. Better paid work is probably 
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beyond me.*' The humility of Rachel amazed me. I 
tried to remonstrate with her, to instil a small amount 
of ambition into her mind. It was useless. I pitied 
arid yet half envied her. Possibly the happiest people 
-are those who have no ambition. 

She asked if I intended returning to the theatre after 
the vacation. " No," I said, ** I shall look out for a tour.'* 
Rachel appeared to recoil from the idea. She begged me 
to remain in town and continue my work in the City. 
" We were so happy," she pleaded. *^ So very happy 
until you wanted to go on the stage. When you went 
to the theatre we lost our happy evenings. It has 
never been quite the same since." I was struck with 
something like regret. Was it indeed so ? Had I not 
been inordinately selfish ? I stammered something and 
turned awly. 

Rachel went on sewing in the window. Jt was 
open and a faint breeze stirred about the room. I 
leant my hot head against the window frame and 
looked out. A confused hum was in my ears. Before 
my eyes were indistinct objects moving but I knew not 
what they were. 

'* Rachel," I said. ** If I have seemed harsh or 
inconsiderate to you ever, forgive me. I never meant 
to be. I do not know if you will understand me when 
I tell you that I must go on. Nothing could drag me 
from my purpose now." 

She looked up in surprise. ** You were never either. 
For your own sake, dear, I have wished you would 
give up thinking of the stage. It seems to me full .of 
nothing but disappointments." She laid her hand gently 
on my arm. 
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I moved away. ** Rachel," I said almost sternly, 
** you must not say that again. I cannot stand it. Let 
me at least go my own way in peace." 

I put on my hat and went out. When I want to 
think I always like to walk. It is the same when I am 
vexed or unhappy, I cannot sit still, I want to move, to 
keep on moving and thinking. It was a beautiful evening 
about eight o'clock. 

I turned my steps unconsciously towards the City 
straight on towards Holbom Viaduct, past the Temple 
Church and St. Sepulchre, and down Newgate Street 
until I found myself facing St. Paul's. There is some- 
thing very restful about that place, a vague sense of 
protection from the sanctuary. The restless longing 
and discontent that had taken possession of me were 
stilled. The insignificance of all overwhelmed me. I 
felt half ashamed that I had so disturbed myself about 
what was virtually nothing. I stood looking at some 
grey pigeons nestling on the pinnacles. One more 
venturesome than the rest left the cornice on which 
it reposed, and spreading its wings fled swiftly away 
into the grey mist encircling the cathedral. It seemed 
to me like an adventurous spirit in quest of what it 
knew not. As I was standing the hour struck and I 
moved slowly home. My mind and heart were full. I 
no longer wondered that the city girl loved the cathedral 
aitd would snatch a few minutes in the middle of the 
day out of her lunch time to visit it. The best sermons 
are often silent ones ; especially is this the case with 
the overburdened and despondent. 

As I was turning into Holborn I heard my name spoken 
almost at my elbow and started. It was the Parrot herself 
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who stood regarding me with her head a little on one 
side. 

** Well, my young friend," she said, ** and how are 
you to-night ?" I smiled, and extended my hand which 
she clutched. ** So," she •pursued walking along by my 
side, ** I hear you are really going on the stage." I 
opened my eyes. "How did you know?" I asked, 
taken aback. ** Never mind," said she, screwing up one 
eye and looking wise. ** A little bird whispered it to 
me. Little birds do whisper things sometimes you 
know." I walked on in silence. ** I suppose you will 
be leaving the office." ** I don't know." **Are you 
trying after a regular engagement ? " I nodded. She 
looked grave. ** I hope you may get it, and a satisfac- 
tory one. I may tell you between ourselves, my dear, 
that talent and nature intended me for the stage " — she 
lowered her voice almost to a whisper — *' and only envy 
and malice ever kept me off it." ** What a pity ! " 
exclaimed. ** Never mind," she said indifferently, ** 
never cared much. It's no use caring about things, 
used to sing once. Very few girls sang better, though 
say it myself; very few who are not professionals." 
looked at her with interest. For perhaps the first time 
I discovered that she must clearly have been handsome 
in her young days, and have had a striking face of a 
slightly foreign cast. *' I used to go out a great deal 
when I was young. I believe I was a favourite, being 
bright. I was never one of the dull sort or a wall- 
flower. I think I was even admired by gentlemen." 
She leered a little triumphantly, and stopped as if struck 
with the fact. *' Of course I wore pretty things then 

and was quite well off. It makes a great difference." 
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She took up the ends of her shabby black mantle and 
looked at them curiously. '* I had a reputation for 
being well-dressed. Everybody asked me out. I fancy 
some of the girls envied me. Then I got married." 
She paused. Her left eye blinked. *' It was just about 
this time of year; in fact the very same month — the 
sixteenth of July I remember, that I was married. The 
day was very hot, and I woke early. The room was full 
of roses, exquisite roses." She sniffed. — At that moment 
a boy ran past us with faded flowers, thrusting them in 
our face, and crying: '* Only a penny. Buy." — ** Beauti- 
ful fresh flowers out of the garden and conservatory. I 
shall never forget them. And my dress, white satin it 
was, lying out all ready to put on. Life was pretty well 
all satin and roses when I was young." I looked at her 
compassionately. " There's always a good time some- 
where. I Ve had mine, and now the other has come. 
But Fm very comfortable if they won't change my 
seat again now I've just got used to the room. And 
everybody is very nice. You turn off here ? Well ! Good- 
night, I hope you will succeed and, perhaps, be a star, 
but there aren't many. We shall be off" for the summer 
next week I expect, and be able to go on the Continent 
and enjoy ourselves, shan't we ? Au revoir.'' She 
leered, and waving her hand hastened down a back 
street leading out of Holborn. 

When I walked in Rachel was sitting looking out of the 
window. She sprang up as I entered, and said she had been 
thinking of a new story. She seemed quite eager about it. 
I asked where Oney was. At that moment he came in full 
of an accident which had taken place in the Tottenham 
Court Road. I have just been considering Oney. It is 
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rather a difficulty to know what to do with him. 
If we go away I do not like to think of him in 
lodgings here by himself. Not that I think Oney would 
be dull wherever he was. I spoke to Rachel about 
him and she said we must all keep together. There 
was no other hope for us. At whatever cost we must 
do it. I agreed with her. 

The next morning as we did not go to the City Rachel 
went to the British Museum and I went to my agent's. 
There were not many people there which was a relief. 
It was very warm, and the windows were wide open. I 
sat down patiently to wait for the agent's appearance. 
A lady and gentleman were seated next to me. They 
were both young and well-dressed. Evidently they were 
husband and wife. He was singularly pale, with a deli- 
cate, refined face that threatened to become irritable, and 
looked as if he had just recovered from a severe illness. 
Her face, as she conversed with him, was sad, brave, 
and patient. I could not help looking at it. " I must 
wait and see this man," he said nervously, with a sharp 
tremor running through his voice. *' I will see him if I 
sit here all day. But of course there will be nothing. 
There never is." She bent over and counselled patience, 
the time of his waiting would soon be over, he must 
keep up heart. He slid his trembling hand into hers 
and pressed it. **You give me courage," he said. 
** Hold my hand tight, dear, and I shall feel better." 
The door opened and the agent came out. He looked 
at them inquiringly. In a low voice the wife asked if 
he had any news for them. ** Joint?" he said sharply. 
She nodded. He shook his head. " Sorry to say noth- 
ing at present." They looked at each other, A sudden, 
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swift fear was in the eyes of both. The gentleman 
shook all over. ** Single," he whispered to her gloomily. 
** Joint or single.'* She beckoned the agent to her as 
he was turning away. ** We would take single engage- 
ments," she said, tremblingly; '*but joint if possible." 
**Yes, if possible," repeated her husband eagerly and 
pressed her hand tighter. The agent nodded and moved 
away. I followed him to learn that he hoped to have 
something very shortly. I walked out in a not un- 
cheerful frame of mind, reflecting that there might be 
something in The Era of that morning. I saw the 
paper lying on the clerk's desk, and stepped up to ask 
him if I might look at it. He willingly assented, and 
I hurriedly ran my eye down the ** wanted " column. 
There was only one advertisement I could apply for, and 
that at an address I knew well as not being far from us. 
I determined to write. I went into a shop and got some 
paper. I there scribbled a hasty note, put it in an 
envelope, stamped, and dropped it into a pillar-box. I 
did not much care whether I got an answer or not. 
Then I went straight up to the museum and into the 
reading-room. Rachel was busy writing in her favourite 
corner, and looked frightfully industrious. Her industry 
reproached me. I took a Nineteenth Century down from 
the shelves and turned over the pages listlessly. But I 
could not read. In the evening we went for a walk in 
the park, and came home quite late. Something lay 
on the table in the hall. It was a post card, and for 
me. Moreover it was from the manager I had written 
to that morning, requesting me to call upon him Tues- 
day morning. I could have jumped for joy. I threw 
my arms round Rachel's neck and kissed her. I said I 
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felt sure he would engage me, and I was so thankful. 
Rachel looked a little uncertain, but she would not 
damp my spirits. If it were a good thing, she said, she 
hoped I would get it. I knew she hoped that I should 
not. And now I live in expectations of Tuesday morn- 
ing. I will write to you as soon as I have seen him 
and let you know whether my hopes are likely to be 
fulfilled. 

XXII. 

I HAVE seen my manager and he has engaged me. He 
lives in a nice house about twenty minutes* walk from 
us. A smiling-looking maid-servant showed me into 
a well-furnished sitting-room, where I waited the mana- 
ger in some trepidation. The door opened after a few 
minutes and he came in. He is a tall, fine-looking man, 
with a nice voice. He looked at me rather scrutinisingly, 
and began putting me through a regular catechising. 
All the time I felt that he was drawing conclusions 
which might or might not be favourable to myself. 
At the close of our conversation he rose and said that he 
was sorry he had nothing to offer me. Still one never 
knew what might turn up, and if a young lady to whom 
a small part had been offered did not accept it, he should 
certainly write and make me the offer of it. I then 
ventured to ask for Rachel. I inquired whether he 
was likely to have anything for which he required 
rather more of a useful person than an actress. I 
did not quite know how to express myself. The 
manager smiled. ** I shall certainly require a ward- 
robe mistress," he said kindly ; *' is there any one that 
you wish to recommend to me for that post ? " I 
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coloured and felt a little shy at preferring my request, 
but was emboldened by the kindness of his manner. 
A little hesitatingly I told him about Rachel. He 
listened attentively, and when I had finished said 
gravely : " You had better bring your friend to see me 
to-morrow. I can then tell you if I am able to make 
you an offer or not." I thanked him and departed. 
Rachel was not too keen about it when I told her. 
She said if he had not a part to offer me she should 
certainly not go. The next morning we presented 
ourselves at the manager's door, and were taken down 
a passage into a little office, where he sat in a chair 
with a pile of papers before him. He turned and 
nodded as we came in without rising, and opening 
a drawer took out a paper, saying he could now make 
me the offer of the part he had mentioned if I was 
prepared to sign. My heart beat tremendously fast. 
A lump came in my throat. I choked, and leant on 
the table for support. Rachel passed her arm round 
me involuntarily. The manager pushed a printed paper 
towards me, at the same time handing a pen. For a 
moment I hesitated. I caught Rachel's eye fixed on 
me in earnest pleading. I laid the pen down and 
looked in mute appeal at the manager. *' What is it ? " 
he asked abruptly, but not unkindly. **Why do you 
hesitate ? " In a low voice I inquired whether the 
engagement he had spoken of were open to my friend. 
I had quite hoped it would be. He would understand 
that, having no one else in this country whom I 
was bound to by association and affection, the pros- 
pect of parting was a painful one. 

He surveyed us both in silence. His face was grave 
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and thoughtful. '* So you two are alone," he repeated 
slowly. ** You are very young to be alone." I cast my 
eyes down, Rachel looked him steadily in the face. 
" We have my brother Oney," she said almost defiantly. 
** I suppose you could do nothing for him." ** How old 
is he ? " asked the manager, turning over his papers. 
** Thirteen," Rachel answered; "a quick, obliging boy, 
who does not shirk work." He smiled. "Tall," he 
queried, ** strong? " ** Not very tall, but strong," she 
replied truthfully. ** Well, bring him out with you and 
I think I can provide him with employment," the 
manager said kindly. ** He will be able to help my man 
and make himself useful in many ways, if, as you say, 
he is not afraid of work. I suppose you are willing to 
sign ? " Rachel looked at me. ** I have never acted in 
my life," she said in a low voice, '* and I do not wish to 
begin." " It is not to act," he explained ; ** I require a 
wardrobe mistress. I presume you will have no objec- 
tion to walk on in the scenes of the piece, when extras 
are needed." ** Shall I have to make my face up ? " 
Rachel asked with ill-concealed aversion. */ Certainly." 
She looked at me. I squeezed her hand, "^hank you, 
I will sign," she said. '* Perhaps you will tell me what 
the salary is ? " ** For yourself and your friend I will 
make it two pounds joint. What the boy will receive I 
cannot say at present. It will depend upon his capa- 
bilities. But it will not be much." Rachel took the 
pen and signed her name at the bottom of the agree- 
ment. " Perhaps you will kindly sign here also," he 
said, turning it over and laying the rules before her, 
'* Not that you are the least likely to break them." She 
complied, and my agreement was then pushed to me 
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and signed in the same way. We each signed two 
agreements, one of which the manager folded and 
thrust into a drawer of his bureau, handing us the 
duplicate. ** So there are only you two and the boy/' 
he said reflectively, leaning back in his chair. " Both 
orphans, I suppose ? " Rachel shook from head to 
foot. She grew deadly pale. Her eyes were fixed 
on him in a startled, imploring way. For a moment 
there was silence. He was turning away taking that 
silence for assent when she spoke. '* No, I have a 
father," she said in a low voice of suppressed agita- 
tion. He looked at her curiously in a surprised way. 
But seeing the subject was a distressing one he said 
nothing, a delicate consideration for which Rachel 
was duly thankful. After a few injunctions as to the 
dressing of the parts and other little matters referring 
to the tour we departed. 

As I was busy turning out my drawers in our 
room after tea with Oney seated on a box watching 
in an interested way, Rachel rushed in white and 
breathless. Casting a hurried look around the room 
she seemed reassured. ** Let us get away from here as 
quickly as we can," she cried. ** Oh, let us get away 
to some far part of the country where he will never 
find us ! If we could go to-morrow." Oney stared. I 
was astonished. Rachel had always seemed till now 
so reluctant to leave London. " Why do you wish to 
go so suddenly ? *' I asked. *' Because," she replied 
slowly, "we can never escape him while we are here." 
I did not need to ask to whom she referred. ** You 
have seen him again," I said. She nodded. Oney 
looked curious and a little frightened. '* He did not 
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see you, did not speak to you ? " I asked. ** He saw me. 
I was behind him near a Httle shop in Wych Street. I 
pushed against him without knowing it. I watched 
him go into the shop. I heard him ask if there were 
any letters for X Y Z in answer to the advertisement 
in The Daily Telegraph. He came out with a bundle of 
letters in his hand. Suddenly he turned and his eye 
fell upon me. Its glance was so bitter and evil that it 
seemed to fall upon me like a blight. In sudden terror 
I turned and fled. I ran till I was out of breath and 
found myself at the top of Endell Street.'* Rachel's 
face was blanched with fear, her eyes wide open and 
staring. '* I went into a newspaper shop and bought 
a Telegraph of yesterday. Here it is.*' She held 
the paper out to us crushed and torn. I took it 
eagerly and ran my eye down the advertisement 
columns. I found X Y Z's advertisement offering 
to provide light and renumerative employment to 
persons of either sex residing in town or country 
without hindrance to present occupation. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Address (with stamp) X Y Z, 
Wych Street, Strand. Oney's eyes grew larger as he 
read. He ejaculated a prolonged ** Oh ! " as if he had 
been overcome. *' There can be no doubt," Rachel 
pursued calmly, "that he is engaged in some scheme 
of robbery. He is well-dressed. It is probable he is 
meeting with success in plundering the innocent and 
helpless. Oh ! that heaven should permit it, and visit 
us with his shame ! What have we done to be branded 
thus ? "' She sank into a chair, her face set, her mouth 
rebellious, her eyes swimming with dumb entreaty. I 
took her hand and held it, gently stroking it as I held it. 
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'* Dear Rachel/' I said, *'you must believe, as I do, 
that we have no control over these things. It is enough 
that they are permitted. And you have a great work 
before you. It is for yourself and Oney to redeem your 
name." Oney seized my other hand and kissed it im- 
pulsively with shining eyes. RachePs face softened. 
A tear dropped on her lashes and fell off her cheek. 
But she looked up with a calm and patient face from 
which all rebellion and entreaty had passed away. 
*' Tell me that often," she said in a low voice. ** I must 
remember that always, Dorothy. Especially when they 
ask about my father, and I feel as if they had felled me 
to the ground with the agony and shame of it." I 
pressed her hand in silent sympathy. ** Only remember 
we are together and we love each other,'* I whispered. 
Oney crept closer and kneeling laid his head against 
her arm. Her other arm she had passed round my 
waist as I stood beside her, and she held my hand. In 
that moment we realised that we were two girls and a 
boy who were quite alone and almost friendless in this 
great city of London. And Rachel had no stronger 
arms than mine and Oney's on which to lean. Poor 
Rachel ! The remembrance of you came like a flashing 
meteor through the darkness. It brought with it hope 
and strength for the future. Ah, dearest, I cannot tell 
you how much dearer you have become to me in these 
days of struggle and doubt. 

XXIII. 

We have actually left London, and I do not know 
when we shall see it again. What is more I do not seem 
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to greatly care. I never thought I could feel so glad to 
go away. It is just as if a great load had been rolled 
away that hung over us and weighed us down. Miss 
Wardlaw and her sister came to the station to see 
us ofiF. I was so sorry and yet so glad to say good-bye 
to them. Sorry to leave the kind, little creatures 
behind, and glad to think that my trial in the profes- 
sional arena had not been an unsuccessful one. As the 
train steamed out of the station, I leant out of the 
carriage and waved my hand. My last recollection 
was of Miss Wardlaw standing in the centre of the 
platform, her big eyes gazing intently after me from 
under a large hat which had wobbled hopelessly on one 
side and fluttering a tiny white handkerchief. Miss 
Fanny waving another and larger one behind with 
one hand, while with the other she endeavoured to set 
the hat straight. The sight of the fields was lovely. 
Rachel regularly feasted her eyes upon them, and Oney 
repeatedly exclaimed with delight. I am sure people 
might have thought that we had never seen the country 
before. 

At last we reached our destination. It was evening 
when we steamed into the crowded station of a large 
town. We alighted and stood upon the platform. 
I inquired of a porter whether the theatre we were 
to rehearse at was far from the station. He said it 
was a good way. I decided to leave our luggage at 
the station and go straight up to the theatre and 
inquire for lodgings in its vicinity. It was a beautiful 
evening and we were prepared to enjoy a walk. At last 
after taking several wrong turnings and going consider- 
ably out of our way, we found the theatre staring us in 
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the face. I went into a shop and asked if there were 
any good professional lodgings to be had in the street. 
I was quite proud of that word professional. The man — 
it was a baker's shop — stared and said I had better try 
the closes. Accordingly I ascended a great many stone 
stairs, and knocked at a great many doors. One woman 
was deaf, and after a great deal of bawling, I discovered 
that she had no rooms, and was disgusted. Another 
was full, another never let any rooms and banged the 
door in wrathful indignation in my face. If they hadn't 
permanent lodgers, they had some of one of the 
companies playing in the town who had come in earlier 
and settled. I was in despair. I began to think we 
should be compelled to sleep in the waiting-room at 
the station. Oney looked dejected, Rachel unutterably 
weary. At last one woman after surveying me critically 
inquired ** Any dogs ? " I shook my head. '* Then," 
said she, ** if you will go to the house opposite I think 
you will find rooms. But she won't have dogs or 
children." I went as directed and found the accom- 
modation I wanted. The landlady was neatness and 
energy itself. She whisked about the room, made tea, 
cut bread and butter, and had it all laid on a tray before 
us before we knew where we were. After we had had 
tea I sent Oney up to the station to bring our luggage up 
in a cab. 

The next morning we presented ourselves at the 
theatre for rehearsal. I caught sight of the manager, as 
I passed in, busy talking to another man, who listened 
and nodded his head a great deal. We went on to the 
stage and the manager appeared with the scrip. A 
youth with broad shoulders and distressed countenance 
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was hovering uncertainly about behind him. The mana- 
ger in a sharp voice bade him sit down and enter the names 
of the company in a book which he handed him. The 
youth sat down at the stage manager's table and began 
nervously mumbling over some names. The manager 
turned round and fixed him with his eye. An expression 
of great agony contracted the youth's face. Opening his 
mouth as if he were going to shout the roof off he 
suddenly bellowed and made everybody jump. 

I looked attentively at the company. There was a stout 
well-made man of pugnacious aspect and grizzly hair who 
stood with his arms folded like a sentinel on duty. He 
had the long-suffering and resigned air of an old stager. 
Behind him was a tall, thin young man who fidgeted 
and blushed. I made up my mind that he was not far 
removed from the amateur. An amiable-looking gentle- 
man leant on a stick and looked about in a state of 
curious and mild expectancy. He was well-dressed, 
and as he drew off his glove I caught sight of a hand- 
some signet ring. If he did not mean talent he meant 
money. A tall dark woman with big eyes and a white 
face was standing gazing straight before her with an 
assumed air of unconsciousness. Presently she drew a 
letter from her pocket and began reading it in the 
coolest manner possible. Once she raised her eyes and 
looked straight at the gentleman leaning on his stick, 
who started and blushed. Then she dropped them and 
became the demurest of the demure. A little plump 
woman with a smiling mouth and dancing, black eyes 
was looking round her in a bright, interested way, and 
exchanging remarks sotto voce with a diminutive gentle- 
man, whose nose was the most prominent part about 
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him. A light-haired gentleman of a slightly melancholy 
cast of countenance was posing after the most stagey 
attitudes of the long-suffering hero of melodrama, and 
felt satisfied with the result. A dark-complexioned, 
slightly bald man stood behind regarding this affectation 
with contempt from his bead-like eyes. A ginger-haired 
young man, painfully conscious of being got up very 
spruce and irreproachable, hung his head down and 
darted sundry furtive glances around while he twiddled 
his hat and stick alternately in his long nervous fingers. 
A short thick-set fellow with a large mouth and a snub 
nose stood in a defensive attitude at his side, and looked 
round as if he were mightily pleased with himself. He 
turned about to meet the curious scornful glance of a 
well-dressed youth with cruel eyes and a heavy jaw, 
who carried himself with a vastly superior air. A 
delicate-looking young lady, whose appearance was 
fragility itself, was busy conning a part. Every now 
and then she lifted a pair of sad grey eyes and looked 
timidly around with an air of excessive goodness. The 
manager addressed some trivial remark to her. She 
replied in a low voice expressive of extreme humility. 
Rehearsal began. The manager opened the scrip and 
explained positions, etc. I found he was exceedingly 
particular. He knew exactly, or thought he knew, how 
every one's part should be played, and no one else had 
the smallest idea of it. They did not even know how 
to stand it seemed, and the ** emphasises" were nearly 
all in wrong places. The less every one appeared to be 
like what they ought to be the more exultant grew the 
manager's eye. A born schoolmaster, he revelled in 
correction. When rehearsal was over he took out his 
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watch and looked at it, told us the time of the next 
rehearsal and walked away. We stole quietly away one 
after the other in a relieved sort of way like children let 
out of school. We did not say much as we passed out, 
having perhaps too much on our minds to remember 
as terrible delinquencies which must be crushed with a 
strong hand as soon as possible. I went home very 
tired and hungry. Rachel says she thinks rehearsal is 
very fatiguing, and she wishes the manager would not 
talk so much and let other people exercise their voices 
in their parts a little more. It is not the manager who 
is to play the parts, therefore it seems unnecessary for him 
to rehearse his own superior conceptions so repeatedly. 
I thought it a little disrespectful of Rachel. It feels 
strange to be late in the morning. Rachel says she does 
not like it. I really think she likes the dull routine of 
a city office where everything goes like clock work. 

XXIV. 

Our week's rehearsal ended to-day. We left to open 
on Monday this afternoon. I have just settled very nice 
lodgings for ourselves opposite the theatre. Our mana- 
ger's wife came to rehearsal the day before yesterday. 
She is a handsome woman with flashing eyes, and holds 
her head very high. She stood at the wings and 
made remarks in a low voice. Presently the manager 
turned and spoke to her. She went up to him and 
seemed to be remonstrating about something. The 
manager looked worried. '' You shall have what you 
wish,'* he said gently; if you will explain what you 
want." The lady did not seem to know. She hung 
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her head and murmured that he should have the direc- 
tion of everything. He resumed rehearsal. She 
repeatedly interrupted him with *' decided improve- 
ments ''. Some one spoilt her entrance, and another 
was in the way of her exit. At last the manager, with 
a flushed face, put the scrip down and left the stage 
saying she had better take rehearsal herself and have 
what she wanted. Every one looked uncomfortable. 
The lady took the scrip and began. She also took out 
a dainty pocket-handkerchief and applied it to her eyes'. 
Her air was decidedly injured. We went through 
rehearsal and departed. The next day the manager 
appeared alone to take rehearsal. His man-servant — 
a sturdy, good-natured fellow — was doing some packing 
at the side of the stage. He called him and inquired 
in a low voice whether his wife were in the theatre. 
The man shook his head. The manager then sent him 
out to ask her to attend rehearsal. We waited a little 
while, then, looking vexed, the manager opened the 
scrip and began. Presently the man came in, sidled 
up to his master and muttered something in his ear. 
The manager bit his lip and dismissed him with a 
wave of the hand. The man went out grinning. We 
were in the middle of rehearsal when I observed the 
manager suddenly start and change colour. He grew 
red as a turkey cock and his hand shook. He took out 
his watch hastily and looked at it. ** I regret,** said he, 
'* that a most important business engagement will pre- 
vent my concluding rehearsal. My wife, however, will 
continue rehearsal in my absence.** At that up he 
bounced, down went the scrip and out he flew as fast as 
his legs could carry him, looking more undignified than 
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I should have imagined possible. In came his wife 
smiling and triumphant. She took up the scrip and con- 
ducted rehearsal in the most amiable way. She talked 
about study and art as if they were the most delightful 
things in the world, and with a gently condescending 
manner as if she were a great artist deigning to instruct 
the rawest beginners in art. She was bright, energetic, 
vivacious, and slightly restless. I looked at her with 
a sort of fascination. It was a handsome, flashing 
face that commanded a certain amount of admiration, 
but was not sympathetic. Now and then a softening 
glance shot from the bright dark eyes, and a look almost 
of weariness crossed her face. In repose, which it 
rarely was, the countenance was perhaps involuntarily 
sad. But the sadness fled, and laughter, wild, bright, 
and restless, followed. It was a woman doing her 
hardest to enjoy what some might have found no enjoy- 
ment in, but only vain repining and tears. And now 
farewell, dearest. I will write directly our opening 
night is over, and let you know how I get on. 
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XXV. 

Thank heaven it is all over. How I got through 
yesterday I do not know. It was terrible. We went 
to rehearsal at eleven in the morning and had all the 
scenes set and the business thoroughly gone through 
as the manager said. Some of it required a great deal 
of practice as it did not convey anything to the audience. 
I got quite tired of hearing the manager's voice shout- 
ing: ** N-n-no. Back again, all back again. Not the 
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least little bit like it." I began to think he vvould be 
dreadfully hoarse before night, but he never seems 
to think of himself, only of the business. I do not 
think I should like to be a manager or manageress, 
the anxiety is so great. The manager's wife kept 
flitting backwards and forwards out of her dressing-' 
room where her maid was busy unpacking her truriks 
and was divided between her part and her dresses. 
She sighed and looked at her watch several times 
and whispered to the fragile young lady who looked 
piously resigned that her devotion to her work was 
wearing her to nothing, but as the manager's wife she 
was bent on doing her duty. As she was of a some- 
what robust frame I could not help smiling. At two 
o'clock I ventured to approach the manager and 
inquire timidly whether I could be spared for a few 
minutes in order to get some dinner. He looked at 
me a little surprised and replied briefly that he would 
allow us ten minutes. I thanked him and rushed away 
followed by Rachel and Oney. We flew across the road 
and up the stairs to our lodgings in a state of breathless 
hurry. Oney seized on a loaf, Rachel began frantically 
cutting slices off some cold beef, while I drank some 
beer our landlady brought in. We hastily stuffed junks 
of bread and meat into our pockets and rushed away to 
the theatre where we devoured them surreptitiously at 
the wings. 

The orchestra sat in their seats looking unutterably 
jaded and went back again for the delinquencies of 
the artistes. The manager's man was darting about 
behind the scenes with rope and sundry packages 
in a state of warm perspiration. Every now and 
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then he caught the manager^s eye and his energy 
redoubled. Though apparently absorbed in rehearsal 
the manager seemed to have eyes and ears every- 
where. He caught a murmur at the wings and roared 
** silence/' at which the interesting young man of atti- 
tudes hung his head in mild dejection. He had been 
improvising stagey compliments which he could not re- 
frain from whispering into the ear of the fragile young 
lady who looked as if she ought not to have heard them. 
The amiable gentleman with the signet ring appeared 
slightly bewildered, but smiled in a reassuring way 
through it all. Every now and then the manager's 
wife tripped to his side and beamed upon him, whisper- 
ing some trivial remark, an attention which the manager 
looked as if he thought unnecessary. It was observable 
that the experienced members of the company were 
within an ace of losing their tempers, and vied with the 
manager in the loudness of their voices. They were 
even inclined to contest situations with him, and display 
an obstinacy of temperament which he speedly detected 
and crushed with a strong hand. After a rather trying 
pi^ce of fencing, in which the young man with the 
heavy jaw was, or affected to be, singularly stupid, the 

manager forgot himself so far as to call him ** a d d 

ass," at which the young man scowled and the company 
stared. ** He'll get his notice," whispered the young 
^ man of attitudes to me, leaning over suddenly excited, 
** and only just joined. What a pity ! " Then catching 
the glare of the manager's eye he drew himself up in 
a specially virtuous way and became mute as the grave. 
It was not only the company, the scenery was not what 
it ought to have been. There was a refractory door, 
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which tried the manager greatly and required a good 
deal of examination and discussion. 

At six o'clock rehearsal was dismissed, and we crept out 
aching in every limb with the manager's voice ringing in 
our ears and making our heads ache. Our landlady was 
quite concerned. With kind thoughtfulness she had 
prepared tea for us, and brought in a basin of soup she 
thought would do us good. Perhaps no landladies are so 
considerate of their lodgers' wants as professional land- 
ladies. And indeed the artistes need it terribly, for they 
have often so little time to look after themselves. If we 
could have lain down a little while we would, but we 
were afraid to attempt it having so short a time at our dis- 
posal. As we opened at half-past seven it was necessary 
to be at the theatre soon after half-past six. It seemed 
that we had but just sat down to rest when we were 
obliged to get up again and return to the theatre. 
Rachel looked very white. She had been busy unpack- 
ing the wardrobe and sorting the properties the greater 
part of the morning, and had had to repair some of them. 
As she was not accustomed to that kind of work she 
was dreadfully anxious lest there should have been any 
mistake made. 

It was a beautiful hot summer's evening, and as 
we crossed to the theatre we caught sight of couples 
strolling leisurely away to the sands to enjoy the 
sea, a slight breeze from which blew into our heated 
faces. For a moment I almost longed to be one 
of them. It was only a moment. If one is to be an 
artist one must make up one's mind to be superior to 
petty pleasures, and be content to be tyrannised over by 
art. 
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As we passed down the passage to the dressing- 
rooms we encountered several of the company with 
bags and parcels all in a desperate hurry and looking 
very tired. On the stage the manager's man was flying 
about white with heat and hoarse with shouting, and 
every second he declared everything was certain to go 
wrong, and the manager would have his head off in con- 
sequence. 

Rachel and I were shown into a dressing-room, not 
too well lighted, where we found the fragile young 
lady on her knees unpacking a decorous, neat-looking 
trunk, which I might have guessed to be hers, if I had 
not seen any inscription. She looked up as we entered, 
with the air of a martyr rejoicing in her martyrdom 
and remarked that it was getting late. There was 
in her tone a mild reproach. She laid out her things 
neatly, and proceeded to her dressing place. I observed 
that she had appropriated the one commanding the 
best light. I inquired if she were tired. She sighed, 
and put down the brush she was using. ** I am about 
dead," she said plaintively. ** I had nothing to eat till 
after six o'clock all day, for I never take breakfast. And 
at the best of times I arh not Strohg." She then re- 
sumed the arranging of her hair with an air of appalling 
virtue. We heard the voice of the little woman with 
the laughing face next door. It sounded cheerful, and 
I wished she had been our companion of the dressing- 
room. Presently the door opened, and a face looked in. 
It was the manager's wife's maid. She appeared jaded 
and worried beyond description. She asked if the fragile 
young lady would come in to her mistress for a minute. 
With an expression of great sanctity the young lady 
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folded up her things, arrayed herself in a becoming 
dressing jacket, and sallied out. We heard the effusive 
tones bi the manager's wife addressing her as " My 
darling girl and special pet,'' and a good many injunc- 
tions which she was to be sure to remember. Th^ 
young lady answered in a subdued and obedient tone, 
in which I fancied I detected a slight shade of annoy- 
ance. She returned to the dressing-room, and made up 
in silence. Some one knocked at the door. It was the 
tall woman with the white face and dark eyes. She 
stood within the door looking at us. *' Oh ! dear ! " she 
said in a distressed tone, '* what am I to do for a short 
skirt ? I haven't got one. How can I go on ? " The 
young lady looked as if she had been a naughty child 
who had forgotten its lesson whom she crowed over from 
the top of the class. Rachel and I were silent. ** I 
think," said the young lady deliberately, looking as if 
she were about to commit an extremely laudable action, 
** I may be able to find you a skirt that will do." She 
went to her trunk, and began turning over some neatly, 
folded things. ** But I can't wear it without a sash," 
pursued the tall woman in an injured tone. *' It ought 
to be a red one, and I don't possess one. I never knew 
about it till to-day. Oh ! there's one that would just 
do." She caught hold of it as she spoke. The young 
lady sighed gently, and looked at it. ** I will lend you 
this skirt," she said taking one out, ** and the sash if 
you will be very careful with them. I cannot bear my 
things pulled about." She looked extremely righteous 
and impressed with her own natural goodness. The 
tall woman thanked her effusively, and was turning away 
when she caught sight of a crimson handkerchief I had 
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worn round my neck. Her long fingers swooped down 
and closed upon it; ** The very thing for my head," she 
exclaimed, *'just the colour. You'll lend it me, won't 
you ? ril bring it back." I had barely time to murmur 
assent when the door closed upon her. In another 
minute she was back with a powder puff in her hand. 
"Just a scrap of powder," she cried boldly, dipping her 
puff into Rachel's box, which was open and nearest her. 
** I know you won't mind." And out she whisked again. 
At last we were dressed, and the curtain was rung 
up. The house was crowded to suffocation in every 
part. The manager hurried on to the stage cool and 
collected. His wife sailed out of her dressing-room, her 
face wreathed with smiles, her train held up by her maid 
until she was on the stage. Their entrance was greeted 
with a hearty reception, which must have gratified them 
exceedingly. It appeared to me as if every one was more 
or less ill at ease when they encountered the manager 
or his wife on the stage. It really seemed as if they 
required the entire stage to themselves, they had such a 
way of sweeping on and off it, surveying the other mem- 
bers of the company with a- glare which seemed to say : 
** What the devil are you doing here ? " A manager 
who acts is nice in one way, but he has his drawbacks. 
He knows your business a little too well, and does not 
let you forget it. The manager who does not act concerns 
himself more with the financial department and less 
with the artistic, which he leaves pretty much in the 
hands of the stage manager, who being a member of 
the company cannot bullyrag them as the manager can 
if he chooses. When the. manager approached me on 
the stage I found myself fixed with his eye. Its steady 
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gaze was terrible. I longed for the stage to open and 
let me through, to go anywhere to escape it. I had a 
consciousness of standing badly, speaking indistinctly, 
and failing in my business all at once. The manager's 
eye seemed to proclaim it. When he turned and left 
the stage, I breathed more freely. All the time he was 
muttering sotto voce ** Louder," and shaking his head, 
murmuring something that sounded like '* Not the least 
little bit like it ". I quite thought once he would forget 
he was not at rehearsal, and shout out when the fenc- 
ing business came on, for he muttered more emphatically 
and glared more terribly than ever at the unfortunate 
young man who had roused his ire that morning. '* All 
my business spoilt by incapable kittens,*' he shouted, 
when the curtain rang down. ** Why was there a wait in 
the second scene ? Where's my man ? He ought to have 
known better. The whole business will be damned if 
you don't take care." The scene shifters scratched 
their heads and looked away. ** He's a devil," muttered 
one sulkily. " I'm not to be trifled with," continued 
the manager, coolly looking round with a haughty stare. 
" You know that if you know me. I'll have my work 
done, or know the reason why. Now mind the lime- 
light is right in the third act. Follow my every move- 
ment on the stage with it ". The men looked sullen, 
and muttered : ** All right, guv'nor ". The young man 
of attitudes surveyed my make-up with a critical eye, as 
we met at the wings. ** Excuse me," he said with a 
most gallant and, as he doubtless considered, fascinat- 
ing bend ; " but you should really take more pains with 
your make-up. You see I have made quite a study of 
it for years, and I flatter myself make up charmingly 
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for juveniles. Don't daub the Colour on, shade it 
down with the greatest care. And to preserve the com- 
plexion wash the face with warm water every night 
when you get home, and use a little ^inc ointment in the 
day time." I thanked him, and he looked gratified. 
" Your dress is very becoming for the stage," he said. 
"It is effective. I am generally considered a man of 
taste, and I say it. Ladies in the profession have fre- 
quently consulted me with regard to their toilettes.'* I 
opened my eyes and smiled a little. I thought him 
well-meaning if a little officious, but slightly weak. 
" Ever been in Wales ? '* he inquired in a lofty way. I 
shook my head. *'Ah! I know it well. All over it 
with a manager who is dead now. Queer old man ; 
used to write and say the tour was ' one perpetual pic- 
nic '. So it was ; but one got a bit tired of it, especially 
when there were rows." I stared. ** I've seen a lot of 
the profession and worked hard at it," he continued in a 
half-whisper glancing furtively round in case the mana- 
ger might be within ear-shot. " Splendid chances else- 
where. All gone now. Strange fascination the profes- 
sion. Can't settle to anything else when you've once 
been on. As a child played with my mother's powder 
puff before the glass. Idea of make-up there. Strange." 
He looked meditative. ** The manager's wife is charm- 
ing^" he resumed. '* Quite a lady. Ah ! it's such a treat. 
Some people are so common." He drew down the 
corners of his mouth in a disgusted way as if he had 
unpleasant recollections of some of them. ** I think this 
will be a pleasant tour, quite charming in fact, and I 
hope everything will go on all right" He twirled his 
moustache restlessly as he spoke. ** One always hopes 
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so, but it very often turns out wrong, and one gets out. 
Well, then something is sure to turn up, I always say, 
but " — he paused and looked as if he were slightly 
puzzled — " sQmehow it never does when it*s wanted." 
On he waltzed on to the stage with a dancing-master 
air, and his small feet tightly cased in a diminutive pair 
of patent shoes, which must have produced horribly 
corns. ** Feel a bit nervous," said the grizzly-haired 
old stager of pugnacious aspect as he passed me. 
"Ain't been on too long now, have you ? It wants time 
to do anything. If you're a genius it's about seven 
years before you do much, take my honest tip for it." 
Those were the only two members of the company who 
spoke to me. 

When finally the curtain rang down for the last 
time it was amid a general spirit of thanksgiving. 
In the dressing-room the fragile young lady v^as 
wondering as she took her make-up off what time 
rehearsal would be in the morning. ** Rehearsal ! "I 
exclaimed. ** Surely not." She looked pityingly 
superior. ** Of course," she said in a sanctified way, 
" there will be rehearsal. The manager is never out 
of the theatre. He lives in it, and we have to do the 
same. You will like it if you haven't been used to it." 
Sure enough, as we passed out, my eye lighted on the 
notice board, and I saw written thereon : '* Rehearsal 
eleven o'clock sharp to-morrow morning. Cuts and 
alterations." I sighed and stumbled out. It was one 
o'clock when we got home, and we were so dead beat 
we could do little but creep into bed with that dread 
rehearsal looming over our heads the next day. ^ 
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We are, as you see, in another town. It is not so nice 
as the last, being smaller and dirtier, and the theatre is 
horrid. It stands in the middle of a waste common full 
of pit holes, bricks, and odd rubbish across which we 
stumble every night and nearly break our necks. It 
was formerly a circus and is nothing but a wooden 
building rather rickety and frightfully draughty. The 
dressing-rooms are awful. Thete is a room downstairs 
where the manager's wife dresses, another up a pair of 
rickety stairs which is little better itself, being all on 
one side so that you feel when you stand in it as if you 
were going to be turned upside down every minute. 
Rachel and I had a place allotted us at the wings. Our 
baskets were put there and we found we possessed one 
narrow, uneven shelf which seemed anxious to dis- 
appear altogether into the cavern below where the 
board having given way a heterogeneous collection of 
grease paints, soap and other items had vanished be- 
yond' recovery. A ragged cloth had been hung up at 
one end to screen us from view. Fortunately we had 
both large rugs which we utilised as screens. 

As I came off in the first act I observed one of the 
scene shifters standing in a resigned attitude holding the 
ancestral home of the noble lord together with a string. 
He surveyed me with an alarmed glance. ** Be careful, 
miss," he said in a hoarse whisper, ** don't be a-touchin* 
of this here more'n you can help. It 'uU be bound to 
go. Thank goodness there ain't much more. Nigh 
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the end, ain't it ? It 'ull last till then." I pitied him 
and departed. Ten of the gentlemen are dressing to- 
gether in one wretched room and their tempers are not 
improved in consequence. We hear loud and angry 
queries like the following : ** Where's my soap ? " ** Who's 
had my comb ? " "Where the devil are my grease paints ? " 
etc. The young man of attitudes looks melancholy. 
He cannot devote that attention to his make-up which 
he considers necessary and his chief pleasure is there- 
fore gone. ** Miserable hole," he says, passing me with 
a look of ineffable disgust. ** No comfort or anything. 
Call this a theatre ? Why it's a barn, and a dirty barn 
as well. Why don't they pull such places down I'd like 
to know ? " I heartily concur with him. " Never been 
in a booth I suppose ? " he resumed lowering his voice. 
I looked at him in surprise. *' No, never, why ? *' He 
appeared slightly uncomfortable. ** Oh ! no matter ! 
I was in one once near London. Out a long time and 
row at home so went just for a time you know," speak- 
ing in a half- whisper. ** Low lot, but money all right ; 
not much, but safe. The artists' models used to come 
in front a good deal ; fine-looking girls some of them. 
Sent round boxes of cigars for me as a token of admira- 
tion for my acting. Saw my superior style at once, 
dress, clothes and all that you know. Girls quite 
charmed but attentions became embarrassing. Got dis- 
gusted and left. This place reminds me of it, that is 
all." He cast his eyes restlessly round in a dissatisfied, 
peevish sort of way. 

I heard the sharp tones of the manager's wife in 
her dressing-room scolding her maid who looked jaded 
and worried beyond description and presently out she 
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sailed a little ruffled, but regained her composure and 
smiles as she reached the gentlemen at the wings. 
**What one has to put up with in these places 
is frightful,'' she said plaintively. "But then busi- 
ness is good and that is the main thing. How is 
the house ? Packed I hear. I am so well known and 
so popular in these parts that it is sure to be full every 
time we come.'' She smiled sweetly and arranged her 
train. " Not my best dress to-night," she whispered 
to one of the gentlemen. ** It would be ruination. 
Shockingly dirty stage and this looks quite as well. 
Ah! my dear Mr. Jones, let me arrange your tie;" 
this to a juvenile and blushing gentleman who looked 
as if he would willingly have dispensed with the atten- 
tion which caused all eyes to be directed towards him. 
But he was doomed to stand by her side while she 
leant upon his shoulder, patted and arranged him. 
** There now, that is better, my dear boy. You require 
a woman's fingers for these things, men are so clumsy. 
I can't have you going on a sight. I take such an 
interest in all you boys. As a married woman I can 
speak to you more freely and with more authority than 
any other lady. You may be quite sure I shall always 
consider your comforts when I can." The fellow blushed 
and muttered his thanks, then fled away with a relieved 
look. The tall, dark woman has left us alone now. I 
observe her frequently chatting at the wings with one or 
other of the gentlemen and she appears to keep a little 
aloof from us. When she talks it is generally about ^ 
the magnificent parts she has had offered her and the 
companies she might have been in. Of course she is a 
very old friend of the manager's, and her ** mamma " 
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would not let her go with any one else. I cannot help 
thinking her singularly devoid of worldly wisdom if all 
she says be true, and wonder why her part is so small 
when she talks of leading business as if it were nothing. 
A few lessons in making-up from the young man of 
attitudes would do her good. She makes up badly 
but one does not like to say anything to such a big 
person. We have had rehearsal every day. We go 
at eleven and usually come out at half-past three or 
four in the afternoon. I am getting to know the 
piece very well and think I shall soon be perfect in 
every one's part. The manager has now appointed a 
stage manager. It is the dark, sallow man with the 
bead-like eyes. He looks rather worried over it but is 
very kind and zealous in the discharge of his duty. I 
hear we are to have a change of bill. I am rather 
glad as it will be something fresh to rehearse. 

We have a very kind-hearted landlady here. She is 
a rough-looking woman but thoroughly good. She has 
let professional lodgings for years and her book is full of 
well-known names. I was turning it over the other 
night and read out some glowing recommendations. 
She grinned all over her face. '* I kep' him a fortnight,'^ 
she said, twisting her apron, and alluding to one of .the 
writers, *' and never got no money. Promised faithful 
to send but forgot I suppose. But a nice young fellow 
as were unfortunate taking a company out and doing 
bad business so that I couldn't feel comfortable to be 
hard on him. Something golden he called his piece, but 
there wer'n't no gold in it not for him or other folk." 
I don't beHeve there are any people kinder to misfortune 
than professional landladies. It is a thousand pities 
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that these debts of kindness should go so often unpaid. 
It seems to argue a Carelessness which is not l^ecoming. 
I will write from the next place. Your letters are a 
great comfort. 

XXVII. 

I AM frightfully tired and frightfully cross. I could not 
write before to-day on account of having to copy out 
some parts from the prompt book which being '* legiti- 
mate 'V have to be very carefully done. No one seems to 
care much about the ** legitimate " in the company 
except the grizzly-haired old stager who revels in long 
speeches with a booming sound in them, and ** my 
loi^d " in every second or third line. When I say 
"legitimate" I mean Shakespeare. Legitimate is the 
proper professional term for his works. The great 
thing in legitimate is to raise the voice at the end 
of the line and to speak very loudly and distinctly 
attending very carefully to the emphasis marked in 
the prompt book. There is also a great deal of 
business. If not standing immovable at the back, 
behind a throne, or in attendance upon "my lord" 
or "his grace the duke" in a most uncomfortable 
attitude with the left leg stuck out and arms folded 
high on the breast, one has a perpetual canter about the 
stage from the centre to left and right corners respectively. 
There is a special attitude with which to take the corner. 
Stride boldly to the centre with the chin well in the 
air, when there raise the left arm crossways to the right 
shoulder, cross to the right corner, slightly turn and 
fling it out in the direction of the person addressed, with 
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the forefinger pointing at them. One has frequently to 
bow, i.e., bend the entire body almost to the knees, and 
receive tips in salutation. In legitimate plays one has 
generally something to carry, a spear, a crook, or a 
banner. It is very convenient to lean upon and suggests 
attitudes. The manager s wife adores legitimate ; in 
fact she considers every other sort of play comparatively 
worthless. "Legitimate" is worth working for, modem 
drama, unless of French adaptation, is not. She is 
exceedingly anxious that " legitimate " shall receive 
full justice, and to that end has all the members of the 
company by turn into her dressing-room in the evening 
during her waits to rehearse their parts. This also 
affords her an opportunity of rehearsing her own to her 
eminent satisfaction. Dresses are talked about, and I 
have had a very uncomfortable suit of armour tried on 
which made me feel uncommonly like a tin soldier in a 
toy shop. I am also to have a very pretty dress which 
the management are providing. There is an enormous 
amount of discussion about this dress. It is not corded 
right at the side, the hangings are not what they should 
be. Again and again does the long-suffering maid un- 
tack and pin. It is not correct, according to the mana- 
ger's wife who is an authority in these matters. In 
legitimate she was trained, and in legitimate her soul 
delights. She also impresses upon us the fact that she 
found it exceedingly expensive, which I am not surprised 
to hear. 

The amiable gentleman looks very distressed with a 
lengthy part to study. It has brought quite a wrinkle 
of care upon his brow. I continually meet him with a 
book in his hand, his brows knit, busy conning the 
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lines and beating his bald forehead with his band as 
if to drive the words in. He tells me he has never 
studied since he was a boy, and he finds the greatest 
difficulty in remembering blank verse. The manager s 
wife pats him on the back, tells him he is a good boy 
and he will soon like " legitimate," but he looks doubt- 
ful. We have a mild youth cast for a rejected suitor 
who looks unutterably wretched and rehearses with 
spasmodic jerks and wild contortions of the arms. His 
acquaintance with the tender passion, according to the 
management, is yet to begin. When he heard that, he 
appeared crushed and took refuge in more hideous con- 
tortions. I am quite sure ** legitimate " means agony to 
him. 

The manager exercises a strict supervision over us. 
He i's especially Vat'chful with regard to the ladies. 
Last Saturday when I went in to treasury he inquired 
our address. " I do not desire," said he, leaning back 
in his chair and looking upon me as from a lofty height, 
" that the gentlemen of my company should reside in the 
same house with any of the ladies. You will observe 
strict care in this matter, and associate with them as 
little as possible. Men have frequently evil designs, 
from which it is my duty to protect you." I thanked 
him as I received my money. He smiled graciously. 
** You may regard me as your father and mentor," he 
continued. *' My interest in you is paternal. Should 
you desire to walk with any of the gentlemen, I am 
always at liberty and willing to show you any such 
attentions." I felt embarrassed, and hastened from the 
room. That evening I heard to my astonishment that 

our respected manager's morals had more than once 
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been under grave dispute, and realised how fallible the 
best seeming may be ; I was deeply shocked. But so many 
stones are flung about in this profession that I believe little 
I hear. 

The fragile young lady looked slightly ruffled when she 
came into the dressing-room at night. An air of injured 
innocence sat upon her countenance. ** What business 
have the management with the time I choose to come 
home on a Sunday night ? '' she cried vindictively. '* If 
I have friends in the town, and go out to supper, what 
has it to do with them ? I call it unwarrantable med- 
dling, prying, and I won't stand it.*' With that she 
banged her make-up box in a particularly vicious 
manner. The little woman with the laughing eyes 
popped her head in at the door. ** Did you ever hear of 
such a thing, my dear ? " she said. " We may not 
even speak to the gentlemen of the company in the 
street. I met one of the boys by the sea, and he 
walked a little way into the town with me. I was 
spoken to about it at * treasury' this morning." The 
other injured female looked extremely sympathetic. 
*' It's abominable," she returned. " We're not chil- 
dren, and we're not at school, and they needn't try to 
make us think we are." On the stage at night while 
we were waiting at the wings to go on the grizzly- 
haired old stager edged up to me, and with a great aifec- 
tation of gallantry pretended to arrange my sash. The 
manager turned and shot a lightning glance of con- 
demnation at him. As he stepped off" the stage he said 
something in a low, stern voice, which made old grizzly- 
hair redden and look more pugnacious than ever. 
** Tyrant, that's what you are," he muttered, shaking 
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his fist menacingly at the manager's back. '* Won't 
let a fellow even speak to a nice girl, you won't. 
Where's the harm I say ! " At supper Rachel and I 
discussed the manager's discipline with varied opinions. 
Rachel is firmly of belief that he is actuated by earnest 
desire for morality and general sobriety. Unfortunately 
we do not always regard disinterested motives for our 
general good in the light we should do. The manager's 
wife is also zealous in her care of the company. After 
rehearsal she called the agonised youth who was study- 
ing the rejected suitor, and inquired if he were going 
a walk. ** Study, my dear boy," she said, patting him 
on the shoulder, "and avoid going out with any of the 
ladies. It will only distract your mind from serious 
work." The youth looked unhappy, and mumbled 
something. 

We have now gone into the ** smalls," i.e., we are at 
present doing three towns a week, staying two nights in 
each, and playing at halls instead of theatres. I cannot 
say I like it. My first experience of the smalls was a 
dismal wet morning when we landed in the town we 
were obliged to live at, there being no accommodation 
in the place where we were playing. The town was 
two miles away from our hall, and lodgings seemed a 
very scarce commodity. Of course, there must be re- 
hearsal at the hall. Rehearsal was called at twelve. 
We got in at ten in the morning, and for nearly two 
hours tramped the slimy streets, which were becoming 
water-pools, getting drenched. Every now and then we 
passed some of the company in like plight, who sur- 
veyed us mournfully from under dripping umbrellas, and 
inquired dolefully : ** Settled yet ? " We could only 
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shake our heads despondently, and ask, in faint hope, if 
they knew any likely addresses. Into shops we went, 
and shouted wrathfully at the people behind the counter, 
who were either deaf or stupid, and could think of no 
one who might take us in. Up wet steps,' pulling bells 
out of their sockets, and wrenching knockers viciously, 
we pursued our melancholy way. But the people were 
either out, or never let, or had some one already in 
occupation. We got nearly desperate at last, and be- 
came importunate. We even entreated that a bed 
might be made up for us in the kitchen, anywhere, in 
fact, as long as we had one. Surely some one for love 
or money would give us one. But they who heard us 
only grinned, and replied stolidly that they slept in the 
kitchen themselves ; or, if they did not, they had no 
bed to put in it. The clock was pointing at the quarter 
to twelve, our train left at ten minutes to the hour, 
which would bring us in just in time for rehearsal. We 
knocked at, as we sorrowfully said, the last door. A 
fat bolster-like woman appeared. In answer to our 
query she said : *' We've two ladies in ". Our faces 
fell. " But they're going this afternoon.'* We bright- 
ened instantaneously. Hurriedly we made terms with 
her and fled to the station, wet, cold, cross, and hungry. 
We pushed breathless into the train, gnawing voraci- 
ously at a bun we had snatched from the refreshment 
counter on our way down, and were off. When we got 
to the hall there stood the manager on the stage, cool, 
sharp, and authoritative as ever. He was looking at 
his watch. '* In another minute you would have been 
late, and I should have fined you," he remarked, cur- 
sorily, as we took our places on the stage. I felt faint 
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and s choked, the water was . rushing about inside 
my boots, and I longed to take them off. A lady 
in a cloak and veil was seated at the piano, turning 
over some music. She looked provokingly warm 
and comfortable. I was in an inward passion, and 
could have shaken my clenched fist in the manager's 
face if I had dared. 

We went through a long, tedious rehearsal, and by 
the time it was over, discovered that we had missed 
by five minutes our last available train home. ** I 
am famishing,*' whispered Rachel to me, as we seated 
ourselves disconsolately on our baskets. " Let us go 
out and get tea somewhere," I urged. At that 
moment the young man of attitudes sauntered de- 
jectedly by. "Rather depressing, isn't it?" he said 
languidly. ** And trying to a lady's constitution. I feel 
it trying myself. I'm not strong." He leant against the 
wall in a most affecting attitude of lachrymose tragedy. 
** Is it raining very hard?" I asked irritably. ** We 
want to go out and get something to eat." He shrugged 
his shoulders expressively. *' Pelting cats and dogs," 
he said. " I shouldn't advise your going. Now we are 
in this secluded nook retired from the eyes of intruders, 
I shall be happy to repeat to you some little poetical 
effusions of my own. Charming little odes of fancy 
which I can assure you have wrung tears from my eyes. 
There is one called ' Lingering Hearts ' which I am 
sure you will think quite charming." He threw him- 
self into a still more effective and melodramatic attitude 
and began in a high, thin voice, with great contortion of 
nose and eyebrows, to repeat some lachrymose and long- 
syllabled outpourings of a poetic strain which sounded 
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like the worst penny novelette sentiments transposed 
into watery verse. I am afraid I was very rude. But I 
was cross, damp, unutterably wearied and inexpressibly 
hungry. I doubt if at that moment I could have listened 
patiently to the finest poetical effusion. 

I got off my basket and pulled Rachel's arm. "Come," 
I said sharply; "let us go out and find something to eat." 
Rachel cast a hurried glance at the poet who was still 
reciting, his eyes in a fine frenzy rolling, that is as far 
as they could roll, — they were small and watery, — and 
obeyed. 

We passed out into the wet street and left him 
reciting to the walls. Down the street we paddled 
through pools of standing water and into a third-rate 
eating house. There was no other to be seen, and it 
was a poor, mean place with wooden benches and rough 
tables at which a few shabbily dressed men and women 
were sitting. Behind a high counter stood a fat woman 
with greasy black hair, who smiled and inquired our 
wants. We ordered cups of coffee and plates of cold 
beef accompanied with bread and butter. It was the 
best at her disposal, and we were too hungry to be par- 
ticular. Hurriedly demolishing this refreshment when 
supplied we hurried back to the hall and found the 
other ladies sitting in the dressing-room decidedly me- 
lancholy. We learnt that the manager's wife would 
dress with us, there being no other room for the ladies* 
use. " That means no room, no light, and our things 
anywhere we can get," murmured the fragile young 
lady. '* She has so many dresses that she will take 
nearly all the pegs, and she will want nearly all the 
table for her make-ups. I hate it." She walked to the 
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window and drummed listlessly on the pane with her 
fingers. Rachel and I looked at each other apprehen- 
sively. The prospect seemed anything but cheerful. 

Silently we commenced unpacking, taking out what 
things we required. We were not left long in peace 
before in came the manager's wife with her maid, and 
seemed to fill the whole room. Dressing-table, light, 
pegs, everywhere vanished from our sight, and we crept 
into comers, where we knelt and twisted ourselves 
about to catch what light was possible. Once or twice 
the lady turned her head and noticed us, when she 
kindly invited us to a corner of the table, but she was 
too much occupied with her own preparations for the 
stage and the book she had open on the dressing-table 
to pay us much attention. The stage seemed horribly 
small, and the people very near. Every one pushed 
every one else as they came on or off and grumbled. 
When the show was over we all dressed to go 
home, and waited in the passage till one of 
the gentlemen informed us that the omnibus which 
was to convey us home was at the door. Then 
we scrambled in very tired ; very cross and gene- 
rally wretched. As we drove slowly to our destination 
we heard the rain sullenly beating on the window panes 
and pitied those three unfortunate gentlemen who had 
been crowded out and obliged to go outside. One or 
two lively spirits attempted a song, the chorus of which 
was taken up with a feebleness not surprising, consider- 
ing the general state of the company. Presently we re- 
lapsed into silence and nodding, and were tumbled out 
in a semi-somnolent condition directly opposite our 
lodgings. We stumbled in to find the sofa and cushions 
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of the sittingrroom carefully enveloped in newspaper by 
the landlady, who informed us of the necessity of pre- 
serving the furniture. We were too exhausted even to 
smile, and it was not many minutes before we were 
secure in the arms of Morpheus. There was lurking in 
our minds, as we dropped off, a horrid consciousness of 
rehearsal in the morning. But sufficient to the day is 
the evil thereof. The manager's man and the working 
members of the staff have a worse time of it. They 
Will probably sleep on the stage to-morrow night to get 
the stuff away in the early morning. But the manager 
generally lends his man his fur coat when this happens, 
I hear. It is an attention he must appreciate. 

My fondest love. Don't think I regret my choice of 
a profession, dearest. If it is a bit rough at times it is 
very jolly and has its recompenses. If we don't get 
much money, why, we see the country, and have lots of 
fun, as old grizzly hair says. And it is quite true. After 
a time these minor discomforts and drawbacks are 
nothing. We can even laugh at them, and compare 
evils. I am at present quite well and happy. 

XXVIII. 

I FINISHED yesterday my first week of the smalls. I 
have done three towns and had three different lodgings 
in six days. Fortunately we do not often travel on 
Sunday, so there is one day of rest. It has poured with 
rain all the week, which has conduced largely to the 
general comfort. The manager is indefatigable. I 
sometimes wish he were a little less energetic. I went 
into the hall the other morning and found him in his 
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shirt sleeves, hammer in hand and nails in the other, 
busy getting the " fit-up " right. I arti sure none of the 
working staff work harder. His man-servant disap- 
peared for two days. I inquired for him, and was in- 
formed the man had been insolent, and the manager 
had dismissed him in consequence. He reappeared, 
however, the third night, looking very sheepish, and re- 
sumed his duties as if nothing had happened. The 
manager bestowed upon him a haughty stare, and was, 
if possible, a trifle more peremptory. One thing I ob- 
ject to in halls is the loss of that private and often snug 
region of the stage designated ** behind the scenes". 
In halls there are no proper dressing-rooms, at least in 
a great many there are not. We are obliged to use the 
most available room or place. This may happen to be 
at the opposite end of the hall from the stage, and we 
hear the audience as they push past, and live in con- 
stant fear of encountering them. It is not pleasant to 
have to rush out and disappear up a stone passage as 
rapidly as possible, followed by curious eyes. One feels 
as if half the enchantment were gone, and as if one 
must have looked horribly painted under the bold 
scrutiny. In one place we were crammed into a tiny 
room, while the gentlemen dressed at the wings. 
When they came on they had a generally ruffled 
appearance, and looked as if they would have been 
the better for a little more care. 

I was talking to the ginger-haired young man the 
other night. He is very quiet and unobtrusive, also very 
much given to blushing. He neither drinks, smokes, 
nor often jests but is characterised by great seriousness. 
We were both waiting to go on and he offered me a seat 
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on a box at the side of the stage. *' You had better sit 
down," he said, "you look tired." I sat down not 
because I wanted to but he has a peremptory way 
about him sometimes which commands compliance. 
We spoke about the stage. His cold, blu€ eye kindled 
almost with enthusiasm. " I have been ten years 
working at my profession and I would sacrifice any- 
thing to succeed in it, anything." He spoke calmly 
and reflectively yet with an undertone of earnestness 
that struck me. *' You have been successful," I 
remarked. He is playing one of the principal heavy 
parts in the piece. He shot a glance almost of scorn 
at me from the cold, blue eye. ** Do you think," he 
said in a low voice bending slightly forward, ''that 
if I were playing the lead in places like this I should 
call it success ? Who would have heard my name 
that I should desire to hear it ? No, that is not what 
I mean. I want to be so far above this kind of thing 
that I need never return to it." I surveyed him in a 
little surprise. "You do not like it?" He shrugged 
his shoulders. " I like it just better than being out 
of an engagement," he replied coolly. " There is a 
great deal to put up with. Perhaps a man feels it 
almost more than a woman. One has to swallow a 
good many indignities. It is in this sort of atmosphere 
that the actor deteriorates." 

" Can he help it ? " I asked. " What is there to keep 
a man straight when he goes on roughing it year after 
year and sees no prospect of advancement ? " The cold, 
blue eyes looked steadily into vacancy. " It is not art, 
not ambition alone that will keep a man from making 
a beast of himself and sinking into the ranks of those 
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for whom there is no hope," he said. ** There are 
times when even art looks mean and, shabby and 
ambition seems a phantasy. • I have kept what I am 
because I respected myself too much to be what some 
men are. I have said to myself often : ' I may never 
rise, or be known to fame, but I will respect myself and 
be not unworthy to have risen '." 

There came upon his face a light which arose from the 
purpose before him. A faint glow suffused his cheek which 
showed itself through the grease paint. There was in the 
cold, clear eye a far-seeing glance which saw and des- 
paired not, even if the end were not fame. I watched 
him disappear on to the stage with mingled feelings. 
I felt as if something had been revealed to me. Ambi- 
tion alone never sustained man or woman in an uphill 
fight over rough places. On the contrary ambition 
has often aided the destroyer of the future and led 
astray. There is something greater than ambition 
without which no one ever fought a hard fight and 
won honourably. It is that respect we have for our- 
selves which would make us better than ourselves. 
And this blushing, ginger-haired young man has 
it. The knowledge has inspired me with a sudden 
respect for him. I watched him, calm, cold and seem- 
ingly indifferent to all little inconveniences, and knew 
that underneath that callous exterior burned a volcano 
which no one suspected. 

The young man of attitudes on the contrary shows 
his disgust openly. "It is positively sickening," he 
said whiningly. '* It makes me feel quite ill. Our 
dressing-room is anything but pleasant and between 
temper and " he hesitated, ''something else, the 
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language tends to be coarse. No one seems to have 
any refined feeling or tone about him. I wonder 
sometimes how it is I can associate with such people. 
It's so trying to my feelings. It makes me feel chafed, 
professional word for * queer,' and I want to bolt and 
leave it all." , 

** One does alter so in this profession," he continued, 
I used to be a nice young fellow and might have done 
well if I had been in anything else. But one doesn't 
want to fall lower than one can help even in the pro- 
fession." I turned upon him almost fiercely. "Need 
one fall at all?" I demanded indignantly. " If there 
are greater temptations is one oblige^ to yield? Is 
there not more glory in succeeding under the condi- 
tions if the success is worth anything ? " He looked a 
little surprised. '* Ah ! " he said, "you are new to the 
business. Wait until you know it a little better and 
see what you'll say then." I walked away without 
saying any more. 

Dearest, give me your best and most earnest wishes. 
I need them sadly, but believe I will not ever let you 
blush for me though I am an actress. 



XXIX. 

We are having simply glorious weather. We are 
staying at the hotel here because there is very little 
accommodation elsewhere. We have one large sitting- 
room and bedrooms enough for five gentlenien and 
four ladies. The merry little woman is married and 
plays propriety. The ginger-haired young man gene- 
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rally presides and is somewhat ceremoniotisly polite. 

We possess a piano on which the nervous youth plays 

and sings feebly when he is not jammed in a corner 

writing letters. The other afternoon we played cards 

till tea time. The stakes were penny points. It was 

great fun. There is an old cathedral here which is 

almost a complete ruin. It is very picturesque and 

we have all paid it a visit and inscribed our names 

in the visitors' book. The young man of attitudes 

was quite overcome. He said it was most inspiring 

and began to recite "The fond heart's farewell" in 

a very high voice, with a handkerchief held to his 

nose. No one else seemed greatly impressed and he 

was soon left reciting to the lodge-keeper, a decrepit 

man hobbling on a stick who looked very cross. 

The fragile young lady poses as interesting art- 
lessness. At the breakfast table she will appear with 
her long hair loose over her shoulders and arrayed 
in a charmingly innocent and youthful morning 
jacket. If sufficient attention is not attracted she 
will lean her head on her hand and sigh repeatedly. 
When questioned as to its cause she will look slightly 
reproachful and complain of a headache. The nervous 
youth is then in requisition to fetch a bottle of Eau 
de Cologne, another will fan her and a third place a 
footstool at her feet. She will then smile languidly 
and arrange her hair to best advantage on the cushion 
she reclines upon. The ginger-haired young man sur- 
y6ys these little affectations with a slightly scornful 
curl of the lip and remains unmoved. 

We have been some good long walks by the sea and. 
returned much the better for them. Once we passed the 
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manager strolling along the beach with his hands behind 
him but he took no notice of us. 

We generally travel rstther early in the morning. It is 
quite amusingtoseethe different members of the company 
stroll into the railway station on a travelling day. The 
little comedian hops in with his head on one side and a 
big bundle in his arms, followed by grizzly hair with a 
black bag slung over his shoulder. This bag is a 
matter of vital importance to^ him. He puts it on a 
seat and keeps it well within the range of his eye. 
Every now and then he feels it and alters its position. 
" Lost it once/' he says grimly. '* Fellow walked off 
with it, thought it was his. Rushed about everywhere 
looking for it, knocked porter down and came into 
collision with fellow stepping into train with it. ' Beg 
pardon, sir, my bag,' say I. * No, mine,, he says. 
Had it out of his hand in a jiffy, found scratch at side, 
opened it, shaving apparatus, papers all right. Fellow 
apologised. Had name painted on after that." 

The tall woman carries a smaller bag under which 
she bends like a reed. She is generally panting and 
out of breath. In comes the ginger-haired young man 
with an exceedingly neat strapped basket, a rug, a 
mackintosh and an umbrella. The little woman scram- 
bles in with a hand-bag and a basket from which pro- 
ceed sundry jinglings and rattlings. The nervous youth 
is usually burdened with some one else's traps and is 
desperately anxious about them. 

On the platform stands the manager's wife in the full 
glory of a new cloak or a ravishing bonnet. In her hand 
will be a bouquet of flowers and a paper or two. Behind 
her stands the maid struggling with a small dog and 
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sundry packages. As the different members of the com^ 
pany pass under her eye she greets them with more or 
less warmth. Upon the specially selected she bestows 
the sunshine of her smile and invites them graciously to 
promenade the platform in her company. The gentle- 
men who are not thus favoured stare after her and 
carry on mild flirtations with the ladies of the company 
nearest them. 

It seems an interminable time before the train really 
does start, and the trains selected by the management 
are usually slow ones and necessitate changing.' The 
ladies travel in one carriage, the gentlemen in another. 
Tl^e manager and his wife travel alone. Time passes 
very slowly in a railway carriage in company with 
women one sees every day of one's life. The conver- 
sation is carried on in snatches, and is generally 
flavoured with a pretty strong dash of scandal. Dif- 
ferent lodgings are discussed and novelettes handed 
about. The management is reverted to, and each parti- 
cular lady seems anxious to show reasons why every other 
manager of her acquaintance should be preferable to the 
one in whose company she finds herself. They also 
talk mysteriously about terms, and would lead one to 
suppose, should one be capable of supposing, that their 
salary was very large indeed, or perhaps rather the 
salary they ought to receive. They have always some- 
thing else in prospect which is more suitable for their 
abilities, and talk about giving in their notice which they 
never do. 

Sometimes we find it very hard to get lodgings of 
any description, especially for two nights only. People 
thrust their heads out of the door, survey us, and 
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inC[uire: ** For how long?" when asked for rooms. 
When they hear: ** Two nights only," they shake their 
heads and slam the door in our faces. We get desper- 
ately tired and hungry, and endeavour to work upon the 
feelings of the softer hearted. More than once I have 
got a lodging through sinking into a chair and declaring 
my utter inability to walk a step further. , One cannot 
always have everything one wants. Sometimes the 
accommodation will be almost bad. In one place where 
we settled, because we were too weary to pursue our 
search, we sat up all night, our heads on the small box 
I carried, and shivered in our ulsters. Every now and 
then the box wobbled and the lid banged. The loud 
snoring of the ancient landlady resounded from the 
kitchen until daybreak, when we rose and made a pre- 
tence of having slept. All morning until rehearsal we 
paced the streets and lanes seeking a more comfortable 
lodging. We found one just as we were about to 
abandon the search, but could not occupy it till night. 
After rehearsal we went into a cook shop and ate a 
sandwich with our tea. Then we dragged ourselves up 
to the hall and sat in the dressing-room, Rachel declar- 
ing she felt faint. I was obliged to sit down at the 
wings while waiting to go on, my limbs tottered so 
horribly. I observed the manager's eye upon me and 
shook. He asked kindly if I felt ill as he passed me. 
I choked and shook my head. It seemed an eternity 
before we could rest our tired limbs in bed. I never 
realised the blessing of sleep till that night. 

Oney is getting on wonderfully well. The manager 
likes him on account of his readiness to oblige when- 
ever he can. Oney walks on in most of the scenes 
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and rings a hand-bell in one of them which he 
greatly enjoys doing. The worst of Oney is his 
weakness for grimaces. He cannot ring that bell 
without hideous facial contortions, accompanied with 
jerkings of the thumb to the house, and back again 
to the people on the stage, which are excruciatingly 
funny. I spoke to him about it one night. He 
stared and appeared entirely unconscious of ever 
doing such a thing. " Don't know how it is," he said, 
grinning, " but I feel sort of queer when I get on with 
the guv'nor standing at the side and his eye fixed on 
me. As soon as the bell goes I go like clockwork and 
don't know what Fm doing. 'Spect it's the guv'nor 
somehow." But Oney is a good boy and does not asso- 
ciate with those fellows who might tempt him to drink 
and bad ways. We have every reason to be satisfied. 



XXX. 

I HAVE just returned from rehearsal through pools of 
water. It is raining cats and dogs and has been doing 
so for the past week. The general effect is to make 
every one very cross. Rehearsal is decidedly damp and 
every one is sick of his or her part. Those who were 
weak have grown weaker, those who were good wade 
heroically through the lines. The unhappy youth who 
plays the love-sick swain is in tortures. At each 
rehearsal I feel convinced a mild but bitter hatred 
is slowly gathering in his breast for his supposed lady- 
love who regards him with contemptuous pity. ** Ever 
been in love ? '' queries the manager sharply suppres- 
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sing a smile as he watches the youth's exit. ** I ex- 
pect you have yet to learn how to make love, my boy." 
The youth blushes scarlet and is covered with con- 
fusion. The rest of the company titter and look away. 
/'Look here/' says the stage manager, "do you think 
any girl would listen to that sort of wooing ? There's 
nothing in it, follow the girl off as if you were after 
her and meant to have her. Call her name as if you 
wanted her. Watch me now." He rushed across the 
stage, threw up his arms frantically and bellowed. 
There was a mild explosion all round. " Come on," he 
shouted to the trembling youth. " Take that exit again. 
Don't be frightened." On fled the wretched youth as if 
pursued, jerked out his long, lean arms like windmill 
sails, and shrieked in a faint, hoarse voice that sounded 
as if it had tears in it. The stage manager shook his 
head but let him pass that time. 

We have seen nothing, heard nothing for some 
time that is not "legitimate". The dresses are 
nearly ready and every one has had a diminutive 
lace pocket-handkerchief as a present. This morning 
the dressing-room downstairs was filled with things 
and the manager's wife and her maid were perpetually 
darting in and out of it. Every one has to go 
early to-night on account of having the dresses to 
take out and every one has to be very careful of her 
clothes because they have been provided by the manage- 
ment at considerable expense. I will finish this letter 
when I get back to-night as I cannot write more now. 

12.30 p.m. Just back frightfully tired. Too tired 
to go to bed and am scribbling the end of my letter. 
When we got to the theatre every one was in a 
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fluster. The manager's wife had retired to her own 
dressing-room, having given strict orders that she was 
on no account to be disturbed. Her maid, pale and 
anxious-looking, flitted silently up and down stairs. 
In a half-whisper she informed Rachel that she had 
been up the greater part of the night working at her 
mistress's dresses, which were thought too intricate to 
be entrusted to Rachel's hands. The ladies were all 
assembled in the dressing-room, every available corner 
of which seemed filled with little piles of garments. One 
of the ladies dropped her curling irons and could not 
find them, another was searching for a missing comb. 
Every one was afraid to move for fear of disarranging 
what had been so carefully laid out ; and being terribly 
cramped for room we were perpetually knocking each 
other's elbows and treading on one another's toes. It 
was every other minute : " Move a little farther down, 
dear". **Just a minute, there's a darling," and the 
glass and table were taken possession of — if the ** dear" 
would let them. The replies were, ** Wait a second, 
dear," and ** I really can't, old girl, I would if I could," 
uttered in the sweetest tones. These were received 
with sundry mutterings which sounded as if they 
might have been in rather stronger language than one 
expects to hear from ladies' lips had the words been 
audible. Amidst all this elbowing and scrambling 
was heard the low murmur of the lines. One held her 
part in her hand, and chanted to herself as she curled 
her hair, another was reciting while she hooked her 
dress, while a third wandered in a distressed manner up 
and down and appeared to be mixed up in a hopeless 
manner with everybody's lines. It was : ** Give me the 
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cue, there's a love ''. " No, that isn't it, that's yours, 
how stupid you are, dear." " I declare you are not 
looking at the book, youVe reading from your own lines 
instead of mine ; well, that is unkind, when you pro- 
mised to hear me,*' and so on. At last we were all 
dressed and made up somehow, and we worried every 
one else to know how we looked. Then there was a 
scramble after properties, some of which could not be 
found, and there was great agitation in consequence. 
Finally, I got my wig on straight, and rushed to the 
wings. I was inwardly congratulating myself on my 
appearance when one of the ladies remarked, as she 
took her stand behind me: "Excuse my telling you, 
but your wig is .frightful. It looks awful. Do pin it 
down closer to your head. And what a horrid wrinkle 
you have got in your tights. Couldn't you pull it 
straight ? " In despair, I accosted one of the other ladies, 
and begged for the loan of a hair-pin. She took one 
good-naturedly from her head, and one of the gentlemen 
gave me a pin. These I thrust viciously into my wig, 
nearly pinning it into my head with considerable pain 
to myself, and marched on. There was a little gentle 
pushing, and perhaps a little slightly malicious nudging 
and pinching as the lords, courtiers, and pages fell into 
place. Some of the ladies were of opinion that they 
were not seen to as much advantage as they might be, 
while another was displaying the beauties of her person 
too prominently. Sundry critical glances from the 
gentlemen of the company were directed to the ladies* 
tights, which made me hot under my grease paint, and 
frightfully ashamed of that horrid wrinkle. The ladies 
eyed each other's dresses curiously, as only women 
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can, and looks of indignation and envy passed 
quickly round. As we came off, one lady remarked 
that it was a shame the purple cap had not been 
given to her; it looked awful on that girl, and should 
one have a proper velvet cloak hanging from the 
shoulders and another only a miserable little cape ? 
It wasn't fair, and the people who played the best 
parts ought to have the first choice which they 
never did have. 

One of the worst features of "legitimate" is the 
changes one is obliged to make. It seemed to be 
a perpetual scramble from beginning to end, and 
every one begging everybody else just to attend to 
this or that for them, which they couldn't by any 
possibility have done without detriment to their own 
part. We marched off one side, and fled to the dressing- 
room, where we tore off our tights, and threw on 
another garb which we partially hooked as we ran to 
wait our entrance. Legitimate dresses have generally 
a great many hooks which refuse to be fastened, and 
we are obliged to resort to pins, half of which we 
hopelessly bend in the pinning. But the worst is the 
drapery. We get in positive despair over the long- 
hanging pieces which keep waggling and tumbling as 
fast as they are pinned. We have a horrible fear of 
looking "wrong " and drawing upon our devoted head the 
just censure of the management. Yet we are hopelessly 
perplexed as to what is right. At last, in the meanness 
of human nature, we resolve to cast the responsibility 
on other shoulders than our own, and appeal to some 
one else to arrange our garb. Of course they declare 
their utter incapacity to do so, and would much prefer to 
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leave us to ourselves. However, we are persistent, and 
eventually prevail upon their good-nature. It does not 
matter how they do it, the great thing is to get it done, 
and by some other than ourselves. We walk on, happily 
conscious that should there be any glaring defect we 
can say : " Miss So-and-So arranged it for me ". Legiti- 
mate clothes are often puzzling. We hesitate a moment 
in deciding which is back or front, that is if we are 
not versed in these matters. One of the gentlemen 
did go on with his tunic back to the front, having 
scrambled into it in desperate haste, and only saw his 
error when too late to rectify it. But the few " legiti- 
mate " people we possessed were in the seventh heaven. 
They posed and declaimed, and were happily content 
with themselves and the house. They were so happy 
as to pass by many trifling errors which were causing 
sundry heart burnings among the other members of the 
company. ** Legitimate " has one distinctly good 
effect. 

The house was crowded, and the utmost attention 
prevailed. An audience assembled to witness " legiti- 
mate '* is a quiet audience. It is a solemn, well-ordered 
house, and the applause is not boisterous. We were 
well on into the third act when a strange thing 
happened. We were all grouped on the stage, and 
about to sing when a voice loud, stern, and terrible 
sounded from the back of the pit. At the same 
instant the tall, gaunt figure of a man was disclosed 
to view, standing above the heads of the crowd. He 
had evidently jumped on his seat, and was addressing 
the stage. 

*' Woe upon you, workers of iniquity," he cried, 
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in a voice that boomed through the buildings and 
wailed like the voice of the prophet crying in the 
wilderness. ** When will ye repent, O painted Jeze- 
bels ? '* Then poured forth the denunciation, wild, 
weird, and accompanied with fantastic gestures of the 
long, shrivelled hands. His long, grey hair floated on 
his shoulders, and shook with the fury of the denuncia- 
tion. The effect of this unexpected incident was to 
cause a sudden standstill on the stage. Indeed, it would 
have been impossible to have spoken through it. We 
remained staring aghast at each other. The manager's 
wife, who was sweeping down to her entrance, paused 
and gazed haughtily around. An alarmed look spread 
over her face. *' What is this ? " she said angrily. 
" Why do they not proceed ? " At that moment there 
was a scuffle at the back of the pit, and the grey-haired 
prophet suddenly disappeared. 

After that there was dead silence, but a general un- 
comfortable feeling prevailed. We talked about it in 
whispers in the dressing-room, and wondered where the 
maniac, for such he must have been, had gone. When 
the curtain fell every one was unspeakably thank- 
ful. And nothing was said about defects. On the 
contrary the manager's wife, in her most gracious 
tones, begged to thank the company for the excellent 
support they had afforded her that night. The 
dresses we were directed to leave until to-morrow, 
when there would be a call, and everything restored 
to its proper place. I was never so thankful in my 
life to get the grease paint off and my street clothes 
on. With every respect to the immortal bard he is 
a vast amount of trouble. He is almost as bothering 
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as mental arithmetic. But I have no doubt I shall 
feel better the next time I play "legitimate," and it 
is splendid training, as it requires such exactness in 
every detail. 

And now good-bye. In merciful consideration our 
call to-morrow is one o'clock. For which blessing I am 
truly thankful. 

XXXI. 

It is with great dejection that we note the approach of 
winter ! The nights are beginning to get very cold, and 
we wrap our shawls tightly round us as we emerge 
from the stage door at the close of the show ! There 
are also horrible mists and sleet, which make the tramp 
for lodgings most unpleasant. It also necessitates 
good fires at home, which we cannot always get our 
landlady to make up on inclusive terms. It is very 
wretched to come home to supper and find the fire 
let out, a thing people have a knack of doing in some 
places. We find rehearsal decidedly chilly, and look 
about blue before it is over. I believe the manager 
calls rehearsal sometimes in order that he may have the 
pleasure of bullyragging the stage manager for about 
half-an-hour before it begins. He seats himself at a 
little table, with the scrip open before him ; calls up the 
stage manager and gives him a tremendous lecture upon 
how everything is done which should not be done and 
vice versa. The stage manager listens with an expres- 
sion of countenance as if he were swallowing a dis- 
agreeable but inevitable draught and waits until there 
is no more to take, then proceeds with rehearsal with 
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great humility. Perhaps it is the weather and other 
things combined, but the state of the managerial 
atmosphere is decidedly breezy. The manager is some- 
times mournful and morose. He is seen sorrowfully 
pacing the passages outside the dressing-rooms of an 
evening, muttering and shaking his head. When he 
meets any of the company, he remarks : " The business 
is all going to the dogs. Unless the piece is better 
played throughout I shall be obliged to put up the 
general notice." At this every one looks queer, and says 
nothing. At other times he is consumed with rage, and 
pours forth the vials of his wrath with unsparing hand. 
He will stand and fume in the centre of the stage until 
he has tired himself out and every one else. Perhaps it 
is to keep himself warm. We have long lectures about 
art, especially the drama and its principles. All he says 
is very excellent ; but I can't help thinking it would 
read much better in an article. I wonder he doesn't 
write down his ideas comfortably at home, instead of 
bringing us on to the stage to shiver and listen to them. 
But he does not seem fond of being at home ; in fact, 
prefers the theatre or hall. 

He can always do everything himself without the least 
dimculty; but it seems that no one else can. The other 
morning he so far forgot himself as to actually attempt 
what he declared was as simple as the alphabet. 
The walking gentleman, — a most amiable young 
man, — said he could not clear a table covered with 
crockery with safety. The manager laughed. ** Can't 
do it, my dear boy ! " he said. '* Why nothing is easier ! 
Watch me." At that he cleared the table and brought 
the crockery down with a crash. ** Well, it is a little 
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difficult," he owned grimly. " I shouldn't advise your 
trying with that table." 

He always knows everything that goes on on the stage 
even if it is a divided scene, and he happens to be on the 
other side. ** My dear,*' he says to the juvenile lady, 
" you do not do the business rehearsed in that scene 
or there would be a laugh. I know you do not." 
At that she looks a martyr, and protests that she 
does. He hears her in scornful derision. Her 
protestations are useless. '* Though the wall is be- 
tween us I know you do not," he says sternly, and she 
is silent. 

It is strange how sensitive old actors are. The 
other night I met grizzly hair pacing up and down 
the passage with a face like thunder, and muttering 
ominously to himself. The manager's wife came out 
and handed him something which had been packed 
for him in the property basket. He received it with a 
glare and toss of the head, and looked at it as if it had 
been an insult. " So I dress there," he growled, jerk- 
ing his thumb backwards over his shoulder. " I dress 
there, do I ? " The manager's wife looked at him. *' Cer- 
tainly," she said a little haughtily. *' And those young 
whipper-snappers, they dress with the manager ? 
While I, with all my years of experience and my 
position in the profession, am put into that miserable 
hole, am I ? I dress there, do I ? What do you think ? " 
*' I don't know what you mean," returned the manager's 
wife, with admirable politeness. ** My husband has 
offered to share his dressing-room on this occasion with 
those gentlemen having most changes, which is only 
fair." ** It isn't right," growled grizzly hair, " I tell you 
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it's wrong. It's entirely wrong according to the rules 

of the profession. My position in the profession " 

*' Oh, get along, and don't be ill-natured," she inter- 
rupted good-humouredly. *' Go and get dressed, you'll 
make me late." So saying, she ran into her dressing- 
room, and shut the door. Loud mutterings were heard 
in the passage, which grew into fierce altercation as the 
time drew near for opening. We heard from time to 
time growlings of: " I've been insulted, have I ? The 
manager and his wife insult me, do they ? Stand it, my 
boy ? Not likely, after all your years in the profession." 
Then other voices chimed in with : *' Don't be a fooL 
It's all right," and : " What are you making such a devil 
bf a row about ? " Then the stage manager attempted 
expostulation, which changed into command. This 
acted like an irritant to the old stager, who became 
pugilistic, and the altercation, threatening to develop 
into a fight, was peremptorily stopped by the manager 
walking out of his dressing-room and reducing the com- 
batants to order. He sternly rebuked grizzly hair, 
whom he moreover accused of rudeness to his wife, re- 
questing an apology. Then grizzly hair stamped and 
swore that he would not go on to the stage, his dignity 
forbade it. *' Very well," said the manager, eyeing him 
with the utmost coolness ; *' keep your dignity, you 
old fool, and lose your engagement." The old stager's 
face was convulsed with fury, his eye glared horribly. 
He gulped down an oath too big to be uttered, and 
was silent. But he appeared on the stage, and went 
through his part almost as if nothing had happened. 
Sundry dark glances were exchanged, however, between 
himself and the stage manager, who seemed uncom- 
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fortable. The stage manager is a mild man, and hates 
quarrels. But even he could not brook the old stager's 
contempt for his authority. " Fm stage manager of 
this company, am I not ? " he asked those of us he met 
at the wings. " And a stage manager has authority ? " 
" Certainly he has, or if he has not he ought to have." 
Then he pulled his beard nearly off his chin and looked 
thoughtful. 

Of course in a large company there must be disturb- 
ances. One cannot be anywhere where there are not 
jealousies and bickerings. Even the manager is not 
exempt. When he walks in to rehearsal gloomy and 
morose, snaps at everybody and declares everything to be 
wrong, significant glances are exchanged. ** Ructions," 
whispers the gentleman of attitudes into the ear of one 
of the ladies who takes out her handkerchief and sniffs. 
" Ructions *' always means a particularly long and 
trying rehearsal. Everybody, it appears, conspires to 
defeat the manager's efforts, and he ends, if he does 
not begin, with rather strong language. We slink 
away from rehearsal like naughty children who have 
been kept in at school. It not infrequently happens 
that on these occasions the manager's wife will call 
rehearsal the following day. She marches in with the 
scrip under her arm and her chin very high in the air 
and a generally injured expression. Her eyes are red, 
her voice sharp and trembling and she has frequent 
recourse to her pocket-handkerchief. One or other of 
the ladies will be selected for special censure and stand 
to receive a severe lecture on delinquencies. In the 
midst of rehearsal there will be an outburst of tears 
and the scrip violently flung upon the table. ** Re- 
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hearsal is dismissed," she will say in a choked voice. 
" I fear that the entire company with the exception 
of Mr. So-and-So are quite unsuited to the parts." 
When these terrible words fall upon our ears we appear 
excessively humble. We bow our heads in meek ac- 
knowledgment of the truth and thank heaven rehearsal 
is over. Some one looks at his watch and whispers the 
time into his companion's ear. "Time for a walk," 
he says. " Let's cut it." And out they go with a 
courteous "Good-morning". We leave the manager's 
wife alone in her glory with the scrip and her pocket- 
handkerchief. In the evening she is probably radiant 
and smiling and has gracious words for everybody. I 
am sure her intentions are really excellent. 

Constant travelling has inconveniences which are 
upsetting to the temper both of manager and com- 
pany. Sometimes the manager's understudy plays 
for him. It is the ginger-haired young man. I like it 
better when he plays, but woe betide the morrow, for the 
manager has been in the front and seen some horrible 
faults which, do what he will, he cannot weed out. 
When the understudy plays the manager's wife is 
terribly anxious. If we have a separate dressing-room 
she will come in before the curtain is rung up and 
entreat us all to do our very best. We faithfully 
promise and she declares her belief in us. When the 
curtain falls she will thank us all for our support. 

I like the feeling of a company. It should be an essen- 
tially human life with a community of interests and a 
general desire to promote each other's well-being. It 
is our own fault if it is not. But it is a strange thing 
that actors will not co-operate. They do their very 
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utmost to cut each other's throats, metaphorically 
speaking. All sorts of obstacles are piit in the way 
to try and ** queer '' a part of which a fellow is jealous. 
It is each one bent on his own work and careless how 
he spoils another's which may be better. Some may 
be, but few are, above this kind of thing. And they 
do not seem to see that it is for the common good that 
every part should be as well played as possible in order 
to ensure the piece the greatest success. Are not the 
interests of manager and company identical in this 
respect ? They ought to be if they are not. I must 
now close as it is very late. I have kept my promise 
and told you all I do. I only trust you are not the 
least little bit bored. 

XXXII. 

The tour is actually drawing to an end. In another 
fortnight I shall have finished. I can hardly realise it. 
Everybody is anxious to see The Stage and Era, One 
or two are in negotiation for other engagements. There 
is a tremendous discussion about different managers, 
and everybody seems to be writing to their pet manager, 
who they are sure will find them something if he can. 
The other evening, in the dressing-room, the manager's 
wife started the subject of Christmas engagements. 
" Any of you girls going in for pantomime ? " she asked. 
** I should if I were you. It is so much better to be 
permanent at Christmas, instead of travelling about. 
Write to some of the big provincial theatres, and try to 
get fixed." We looked at each other in silence. The 
fragile young lady thanked her in a low voice. ** You 
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are very kind," she said ; ** and touring is trying. I 
find it so. I am not strong." " Never been in panto- 
mime ? ** asked the little woman with the bright eyes. 
I shook my head. "Very hard work/' she resumed, 
combing out her curls. '* But they pay you well for it, 
that is if you can sing and dance well. IVe often been 
principal girl, but I don't care for it much. And panto- 
mimes don't run long — not more than a month some, 
eight weeks others. There are just a few that run 
eleven and twelve." " For pantomime," put in the 
manager's wife, a trifle severely, **you require to 
have good limbs. Yours, my dear, I fear, are rather 
thin," turning to Rachel, who blushed. " Of course, 
being a singer, I could often have gone into panto- 
mime, but I prefer the legitimate drama. So many 
music-hall artistes go into pantomime." " A nice rowdy 
set they are too," continued the little woman. *' Not 
but what they are good-hearted girls enough. But 
what with presents and flowers, and all the rest of it, 
some of their heads get a bit turned in pantomime." 
" A great many girls have only to stand about, and look 
pretty," said the manager's wife, arranging the flowers 
in her dress. " Therefore, some people get engage- 
ments in pantomime who would never get them for 
parts. I believe it is a considerable saving to one's 
clothes, as the management provides the dresses." 
" The principal boy has jolly hard work," put in the little 
woman ; " she has got to sing, dance, and act. She is at 
the theatre in some big towns from one o'clock in the 
afternoon till eleven at night every day, excepting Sun- 
day, for about three months. Talk about a big salary. 
It's worth it." 
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The young man of attitudes languidly inquired as 
I came off the stage whether I was going into panto- 
mime. " Of course, you're trying after another shop/' 
he said. " We all are. The difficulty is to get one 
at the right minute. Fll tell you a manager who will 
always advance a fare. You write to him." ** Have 
you settled ? " I asked. He shook his head. " No 
matter," he said mysteriously. " I may tell you that I 
have a project in my head which may result in making 
me joint-manager of a company. With my experience 
my friends have often wondered I did not go into 
management. But I hadn't the heart to do it." I 
stared. ** The fact is I am writing a play." He 
dropped his voice to a whisper, and pulled at his 
moustache. " The idea has been in my head for years. 
Splendid situations. Powerful leading part. Knock 
this one silly. Sure to go if properly staged. Now a 
friend of mine in management has heard of the piece, 
and thinks it would suit him. Wants something new, 
you see, and don't want to pay a long figure. I join 
him, and we share. Splendid idea, isn't it ? " I looked 
doubtful. From the little I know I am not anxious to 
rush into management. It means a great deal of risk 
and responsibility. " When do you start ? " I in- 
quired. He looked flattered. " I am not sure. Of 
course I play lead myself. Nice, heavy, gentlemanly 
lead. If my friend wants to play it I won't let him. 
Good fellow in his way, but a bit rough, not sure of 
letter *h* always. Never do for Sir Henry." "What 
is the leading lady's part like ? " I asked. He ex- 
tended his hands significantly. " Splendid, has the 
house with her throughout. Talk about language, the 
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speeches are beautiful, though I say it. Listen to this 
now. Mother urging daughter to give up her lover. 
Isabel replies : * Never, while I live! * takes stage. ' He 
' has not written, he may be dead.' * Dead or alive, 

1 my heart beats for him, and him alone. Sooner would 

I I welcome death than consent to give my hand where 

my heart could never be.* Tremendous applause. 
What do you think of it ? ** *' Oh, extremely nice,** I 
replied. " What have you called the piece ? ** "I am not 
I sure,** he answered, with a slight contraction of the brow. 

"'Lovers True,* or * The Broken Heart Restored,' 
' perhaps. I shall be very happy to read you some of the 

■ play any afternoon if you care to hear it.** " That 

would be too much trouble,'* I faltered. " Not in the 
\ least. I knew you would admire the flow of language, 

! so spontaneous and harmonious. I see no reason why 

. you should not play Isabel after a time. Must be lady- 

like and refined, dress simply and well. The ladies 
must consult me with regard to colours, I have great 
taste in that direction.** I skipped away, and left him 
smiling; dreaming of a brilliant success in which in 
anticipation he already lived. 

Rachel urges upon me to return straight to town. 
,We have got enough money for our fares, and when 
we get there we can, she says, find something else 
to do if we do not get another engagement directly. 
We may even go back to the copying office, but 
I do not think I could. Everybody talks about 
being out, and hopes and prays they will soon get 
settled. The ginger-haired young man alone seems 
serene and cheerful. ** Something will turn up," he 

remarked quietly at the wings to me, ** I am never 
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out long, though the difficulty is to get the figure I 
want. While as for you, don't distress yourself, you 
will soon get something pretty decent ; there isn't much 
difficulty generally at the beginning when you want 
little." I felt cheered and encouraged. We are very 
sociable before we part. The gentlemen ask the ladies 
in a body to tea, when they have good rooms, 
and show us every attention in their power. Grizzly 
hair looks glum. ** Like the smalls," says he; 
"what do you think ? One might as well be a dog 
sometimes for all the comfort one gets. But there, 
one doesn't expect fairness in this profession. There's 
no such thing. It'is all lies and slandering under a 
veneer of sickening affection. And the managers have 
you wherever they can. Some one says something 
about you to a manager and prejudices him against 
you. He has a grudge against you, has he ? And 
this is how he pays it out. He sees you advertising 
* disengaged ' and makes you an offer. The part is 
a dress one requiring an outlay of several pounds, the 
fare a long one. You are fool enough to accept. You 
arrive to rehearse. He bullies your life out at re- 
hearsal, worries you until you are about mad. He lets 
you play it a few nights, making everything as uncom- 
fortable as he can, and then gives you your notice. A nice 
way of treating one, isn't it ? " 

It is no use saying anything. No one has more 
bitter grievances than an old actor. It is con- 
tinually: **This is not my line of business and I 
can't do it," and so on. They will even give up an 
engagement rather than submit to the fancied in- 
dignity of playing out of their own line. It is very 
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silly. One cannot help, however, hsj^ving some pity 
for them. 

It is strange how many people want to go on the stage- 
Either the landlady or her daughter, or some one in the 
house, is sure to be enamoured of the footlights. They 
have no possible conception of the arduousness of the 
work. We have frequently some hanger-on at the theatre 
or hall who wants to get in with the manager. One lady 
came and walked on and was perfectly happy. " You see, 
my dear," she said to me, surveying her brilliant attire 
with considerable satisfaction, " I've had the misfor- 
tune to lose my money. How it was lost I don't know. 
Anyway I found I had to earn a living. Now what is 
there so nice as the stage ? And being used to society 
and having a really splendid wardrobe, I ought to get 
on pretty easily. If one don't get much one has a fine 
time." 

We smiled and did not try to enlighten her as to the 
difficulties of the profession. 

"The worst of being out," says the young man of atti- 
tudes, " is the fuss they make at home. I hope I'm not 
out long for that reason. They always throw the profes- 
sion in one's teeth so, which is too bad. * If you'd only 
gone into the City as your uncle wished,' they say, * how 
much more comfortable you might have been. What's 
the profession as you call it ? You never save a penny 
at it.' Well I daresay it is all true, but we've got to 
make the best of it if it is a bad business." 

No one seems very eager to go home. The fragile 
young lady sighs and remarks plaintively that she was 
at home a good many months before entering on this en- 
gagement. " One gets so tired of writing to things and 
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seeing one's photo back again. It is always : * Arrange- 
ments complete at present,' or * Unable to offer any- 
thing/ and they seem to think at home it's 3'our fault 
somehow, which makes you mad." Some one sug- 
gested agents. The men scoffed. "They never get 
you anything," one said. ** If you like to spend the 
day staring at photographs you can, but it's no good." 
" Perhaps it is for some people," I put in meekly. 
"What do "they do if they never get anybody any- 
thing ? " The young man of attitudes looked thought- 
ful. " I think I'll visit the agents," he said slowly. 
" With my appearance and experience I really ought 
to try to get into a London house." There was a 
universal smile, but he was so engrossed with himself 
that it passed unnoticed. 

We have little admonitory lectures in the dressing- 
room from the manager's wife concerning how to behave 
ourselves in other companies. We listen respectfully and 
forget the instant after. At length we arrive at the last 
day. There is one peculiarity about theatrical breakings- 
up, one departs without having the least notice taken 
except by one's own particular friends. Some one in- 
quires what train you leave by, and informs you he 
is going by a preceding one. A few depart without any 
farewells, but these are the exception. 

What a night we had at the last ! Such laughing and 
talking at the wings, to which the manager seemed rather 
deaf ! Those who had settled, or had immediate prospect 
of settling, were specially jubilant, those who had not did 
their utmost to be gay, so as to cast no damper on the 
spirits of those more fortunate. How we laughed over 
bits of business done for the last time ; and everything 
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seemed like a pantomime, intended to amuse every- 
body. The manager's wife was particularly gentle and 
subdued. She bade us a kind farewell, and insisted on 
my accepting a wig, and Rachel a lace handkerchief. I 
had written to Miss Wardlaw to get lodgings for us if 
possible, and we had the comfort of knowing that we 
were going to be established very near our kind little 
friends at a most moderate cost. Further, Miss Ward- 
law says she has a surprise in store for me. I cannot 
guess or imagine what it is, but you shall hear all about 
it in my next. 



XXXIII. 

We are once more in the city of fog and smoke. It 
has been very cold indeed since we came, and the streets 
are covered with snow. Miss Wardlaw and Miss 
Fanny actually came to meet us. Wasn't it good of 
them ? We all squeezed into a cab and drove off. 
Though I like touring despite its drawbacks, and of 
course am very sorry not to be playing, I am quite re- 
joiced to be in the busy world again. As you may 
imagine we had a tremendous amount to talk about, 
and it really did seem as if we should never finish all 
we had to tell. 

The next morning Rachel and I went down into 
the City. We were standing by the Stock Exchange 
when a dense fog fell. It was quite black. We 
clutched hold of each other, and hardly dared move. 
I do not know how long we had been standing there, 
when some one behind us sneezed. There was some- 
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thing so strangely familiar in that sneeze that we both 
jumped. 

At that moment the fog lifted a little, and, turning 
quickly round in the direction from which the sneeze 
had proceeded, we caught a momentary glimmer of 
a face in the darkness. It was so dark that it 
seemed almost like a vision. Whatever garb the 
owner of the face wore was not to be discovered, but 
the face was round, and almost rubicund. It was the 
face of one who did not suffer from lack of the good 
things of this world. Moreover, it was the face of 
Uncle Nathaniel. For an instant our eyes met ; mine 
anxious, perhaps reproachful, his bright and cunning. 
It might have been the fog, which gathered again some- 
what closely around us, or a shadow darkened Uncle 
Nathaniel's face. An exclamation that sounded like a 
smothered curse broke from his lips. ** Come," cried 
Rachel, clutching my arm impatiently ; " let us get 
into the bus. I can just see it waiting at the corner.'* 
In another moment we were seated in it side by side, 
and there was nothing but fog around us, which was 
slowly lifting. As we peered carefully down and across 
the street there was no trace of Uncle Nathaniel. He 
had disappeared in the fog. 

In the afternoon I had to go to Miss Wardlaw's. 
When I got in she was seated in her low easy-chair 
by the fire waiting for me. Her face beamed with 
delight as she talked to a tall, grey-haired man 
with a solemn face, who stood at the back of her 
chair. He looked at me veiy curiously as I walked 
in, and said something aside to Miss Wardlaw 
which I did not catch. Whatever it was she looked 
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pleased. " I told you I had a surprise in store for you/' 
she said briefly. " And I make it a rule never to dis- 
appoint people by raising their hopes in vain. I fancy 
you will like my surprise very much." At that Miss 
Fanny, who was arranging some red berries in a bowl 
at the further end of the room, turned and smiled. 
**Ah, child," she said gently, "your trial has come. 
You have been a good, patient child, and I think you 
deserve it." I stared from one to the other in amaze- 
ment. " Do you remember the first night you ever 
came here ? " Miss Wardlaw continued. " And how 
enthusiastic you were about art. I shall never forget 
how you looked when I told you the capacity was in 
you to make an artiste of yourself if you liked." My 
cheek flushed. My mind went back to the room and 
the people, I saw it all as it had been. Then I knew 
nothing of art, now I know very, very little. The glow 
came to my heart as then. My eyes smarted as if with 
unshed tears. All I had done seemed so utterly in- 
significant compared with what I had wished to do. 
The goal was still far off as ever. Would I ever reach 
it? 

I became suddenly aware that the grey-haired man 
had fixed his eyes very intently on me. " You have 
been in the provinces ? " The remark, uttered in a low, 
deep voice, startled me. I assented. " Never played 
in London ? " The tone of the query made my heart 
beat strangely. Why did he ask me ? What was the 
reason of that steady gaze which would not be evaded ? 
I shook my head. ** Not at a principal theatre," I said. 
** I was at a minor one some time." He turned away 
with a careless gesture. " Well ? " said Miss Ward- 
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law. "What do you think? Shall we tell her?" 
" Oh, please ! *' I pleaded. The gentleman with the 
grey hair smiled gravely. " You must know," he 
began quietly, " that I am an old friend of this lady's," 
he laid his hand as he spoke almost deferentially on 
Miss Wardlaw's shoulder. ** It is years ago now since 
we first met on the stage, but though other interests 
and duties have widely separated us I could not forget 
one for whose genius I have such admiration, for whose 
person such respect." " We all have," said Miss 
Fanny earnestly. '* But thank you for saying it. 
Thank you for my sister and myself. We are deeply 
sensible of the honour you do us." ** Not at all," he 
rejoined. " I am but saying what I think. But the 
point. Fortune has made me stage manager at one of 
the theatres here. We are rehearsing a new piece to 
be tried at a matinee, also a farce, which is one of the 
brightest little things I have seen for a long time. Now 
one of our ladies is taken ill, and I fear will not be well 
enough to appear on the day. Her part is but a small one 
in the farce, still it is a part/' He paused and looked 
at me. I began to see what he was driving at. ** I 
met my old friend, Miss Wardlaw, and in the course of 
conversation she happens to mention a very charming 
young friend to me. ' Where is she ? ' I ask. * On 
tour,' she replies. * Oh, then, she would be no use.' 
* What do you mean ? ' she inquires. At that I 
tell her and learn that you are shortly disengaged. I 
come here for the purpose of seeing you. I see you 
and am satisfied." I drew my breath quickly. " Of 
course I mean with your personal appearance. Of 
your talent I have had as yet no opportunity of 
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judging." He paused. " Don't you think you could 
recite something, dear ? " urged Miss Wardlaw. I 
shook from head to foot. I verily believe at that 
moment I had stage fright worse than I ever had it on 
the stage. Miss Fanny's eye met mine encouragingly. 
She came and leant near me. ** He will not be hard," 
she whispered. " Try for all our sakes." Thus urged 
I did attempt something and finished it somehow. I 
hardly dared to meet the stranger's eye. I was terribly 
afraid he had condemned me already. " Humph ! " 
he muttered. ** Not so bad. Well, you come down 
to the theatre to-morrow at two and ask for me. Stay, 
here's my card. Eh, what is it ? " For I had uttered 
a breathless exclamation and stood as if transfixed. 
** It's — it's our actor," I stammered. " Whose ? " 
He looked amused. " Mine and Oney's. I didn't 
know it was that theatre. We used to go and see 
him act often. And now perhaps to be on the same 
stage, it is too wonderful ! How can I thank you ? " 
My face was beaming as I raised it to him. ** Of 
course, you mayn't play after all," he said. '* The 
lady may recover. It is just a chance, but in my 
opinion it is a very likely one. Good-bye." 

I don't know how I got home and told them. I could 
hardly believe it. Rachel was not quite so sanguine. 
** After all it is just a chance," she remarked. ** And you 
may not get it after all. So don't think too much 
about it." You may be sure I was very punctual at the 
theatre the next morning. I felt so strange when I 
walked in, but every one was very kind and soon put 
me at my ease. When rehearsal was over the stage 
manager drew me aside. ** The piece was finished 
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before you came,*' he said. " But I have spoken to 
the manager about you and you are to see him now. 
This way, please." My heart was in my mouth. Our 
actor at last ! How should I feel when I stood face 
to face with him ? I could not think. We passed up 
some stairs and my companion knocked gently at the 
door of a room facing us. A voice said " Come in," 
and I entered. I was in the presence of a man whose 
countenance was singularly expressive and noble, his 
manner kind, courteous and dignified. He advanced 
towards me and held out his hand. The action re- 
assured me. I hardly know what was said, but I 
understood that should the lady not be able to play 
I took her place. I went away very happy. Now 
there is nothing but rehearsals to look forward to and 
then the matinee, I have been to Miss Wardlaw*s 
with the part and she says I shall manage it all right. 
I feel terribly anxious. I only hope if I do get a notice 
it will be a good one. I shall be so ashamed if it 
is not. 

XXXIV. 

I HAVE just returned from the matinee. It is all over 
and every one says I have done very well. I am so 
glad. I saw the manager at the end of the perfor- 
mance, and his few earnest words of commendation 
were worth more to me than anything. The little farce 
was so successful that they think of putting it in the 
bill for the evening. If so, I am to be retained 
for my part. Isn't it almost too good to be true ? 
When we got back to our lodgings I had gone 
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upstairs to take off my hat, when the servant ran 
up and said there was a gentleman waiting downstairs 
to see me. At that I was much surprised, for I could 
not think who it could be. I went down wondering, and 
caught sight of a gaunt, shabby figure in the hall. His 
back was towards me, but something about the stoop of 
the shoulders struck me at once. He turned, and an 
eye-glass dangled. In an instant I knew him. It was 
Uncle Nathaniel. I felt so strange that I stood quite 
still for a minute. I did not know what to do or say. 
It was so queer that he should choose to come on that 
of all days. But Uncle Nathaniel was as cool as a 
cucumber. He advanced cringingly towards me. " My 
dear niece, I hope I see you well.'* " Quite well, thank 
you. Uncle Nathaniel," I answered shortly. " The 
mysterious guiding of Providence directed my steps to- 
wards the theatre in which you were engaged this after- 
noon,*' he continued. " Imagine my horror when I read 
the name of my poor brother's orphan child on the bill. 
Alas ! how far you have wandered into the paths of the 
destroyer, poor, misguided child." Out came the pocket- 
handkerchief, a very yellow one this time. " Then you 
did stop to read the bill," I said, indignation overpower- 
ing me. " It is even probable that you went into " 

I paused, and added hastily, '* the pit ". Uncle Nathaniel 
rolled up the whites of his eyes and clasped his hands 
devoutly. ** Heaven forbid ! " he ejaculated. " It is not 
so very long ago since you were seen in a theatre," I 
continued remorselessly, mentioning the minor theatre 
at which I had been engaged. ** Come, you need not 
be ashamed to confess it." ** You mistake, indeed you 
mistake," he replied hurriedly. " Believe me, you 
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labour under a serious error. Appearances are often 
deceptive." ** I believe nothing but my own eyes where 
you are concerned," I answered somewhat sharply. 
" Beware how you misjudge ! " he exclaimed with a 
momentary glare. ** It is not of myself I seek you. A 
divine call has brought me hither." **With what ob- 
ject ? " I inquired with a scarcely concealed sneer. 
'* Doubtless to solicit money if we had any to spare, 
which we have not." Uncle Nathaniel winced a little. 
I began to feel a little ashamed of myself. ** You are 
hard indeed,'* he said plaintively. " But I will own 
that appearances were greatly against me. Your de- 
parture from my roof was so sudden that you had no time 
to listen to any explanations such as I might have offered. 
Had you taken the trouble to do so you would have found 
that your uncle was rather the unconscious victim 
of others' nefarious plans than the conspirer himself. 
I had not thought to have met with such treatment 
from my poor brother's child." Out came the hand- 
kerchief again. He turned away to conceal his emo- 
tion, which consisted in the blinking of an eye. I was 
silent. " Grievously have I been afflicted," cried 
Uncle Nathaniel, raising his hands. ** My own chil- 
dren have turned against me and the orphan com- 
mitted to my charge. But never yet were the righteous 
utterly forsaken. I shall pray daily for your eyes to be 
opened and your heart turned, my poor niece. The 
day will come when you shall open your arms to poor, 
misjudged Uncle Nathaniel." My patience was about 
exhausted. ** Never ! " I cried determinedly. ** The 
righteous indeed ! How dare you be so profane as to 
class yourself with them, you wicked old man ! " 
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At that he cried out feebly and staggered back- 
wards. 

I heard a step on the stairs behind me. It was 
Rachel. Oney followed behind her. When he saw 
Uncle Nathaniel he uttered an exclamation of be- 
wildered surprise. ** Father!" he cried. ** Where is 
Daniel ? What have you done with Daniel ? " Rachel's 
eyes were dilated and fixed on Uncle Nathaniel's face. 
** Daniel," he muttered, passing his hand to his head, 
** don't speak of Daniel. A bad and rebellious son he 
has been to me." ** Where is he ? " Rachel asked, 
not moving her eyes from his face. A strange look 
crossed Uncle Nathaniel's face. ** Daniel died in 
hospital yesterday," he said. '* He was taken ill of 
a fever and I took him there." "Dead," repeated 
Rachel solemnly. ** Daniel dead ! How did he die ? 
Oh ! Poor Daniel ! Where did he die ? " " He died 
in hospital," her father replied. ** You needn't begin 
to wish you had been with him. He wouldn't have 
stood you. It was all the nurses could do to keep 
him in bed. You see, Daniel had taken to drinking 
lately and was a sad trouble to me." ** Who led him 
wrong ? " Rachel demanded passionately. ** Whose 
fault is it that he went the wrong way instead of the 
right ? Ah, you cannot answer me. You know too 
well." " You are a wicked and undutiful daughter," cried 
Uncle Nathaniel angrily. '* But some day there will 
be a judgment." '' I await it," Rachel replied in a 
trembling voice. " A judgment ; and for you as well 
as for me." 

Uncle Nathaniel glared at her. It reminded me 
of the look he cast upon her when she denounced 
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his crimes. His face grew positively green, the 
veins on his forehead swelled and stood out like 
whipcord. His mouth opened. But whatever had 
been on his lips to say died in silence. There was a 
gurgle, a strange choking, and Uncle Nathaniel fell 
prostrate in the hall in a fit. Rachel stood looking at 
him with her hand on my shoulder, a strange, awed 
look on her face. ** He said there would be a judg- 
ment," she said. Oney crept closer to her. '* Is this 
the judgment ? " he asked, frightened. **0h, Rachel, 
what did you say to him ? " Rachel looked at him with 
clear eyes. ** Yes," she said in a low, distinct voice. 
"This is the judgment. Thank heaven, brother, the 
shadow that has hung over our lives so long is gone ! " 

It was gone. That shadow will no longer terrify 
us. We sent for a doctor, who removed Uncle 
Nathaniel to the hospital. The fit is nothing more 
or less than a paralytic seizure. They say that he 
can never recover. Well, I never thought that I should 
be pleased to hear of any man's death. Rachel has 
been to sit at his bedside, but he does not know her. 
Is it very wrong to see in this the hand of Providence ? 
If Uncle Nathaniel dies, Rachel and Oney will indeed 
be all I have in the world except yourself. They will 
have a clear future before them and need fear no 
disgrace from the past which no one knows. To be 
truly alone is perhaps the most blessed thing for them. 

Rachel has just come in while I write this. Her 
eyes are full of tears. I need not ask her how it is. 
** They say he is dying," she whispers. " Oh, Dorothy 
dear, may God forgive him as I have done ! " I press 
her hand in silence. ** As long as you live," I say at 
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last, ** you are sure of my love and " I pause a 

moment, but feel confident of the coming truth of what 
I say — *' Alec's. We are your sister and brother." For 
answer Rachel's lips meet mine. The door opens and 
Oney steals in. He runs straight to Rachel and throws 
his arms about her neck. Large tears stand in his eyes. 
*' I know," he cries. '' Oh, Rachel ! " And Rachel bends 
and whispers words of comfort in his ear. 

And so we three are left a lone in the world waiting 
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